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ENGLAND AS A NAVAL POWER. 








Tue subject of ‘ England as a Military Power’ has been well treated in 
the pages of this Review by one of the ablest and most successful of { 
our generals. In taking up the consideration of ‘ England as a Naval iid 
Power,’ it is my most anxious desire to write about it in a spirit of 
fairness and impartiality, and to indicate the facts which relate to it, ‘dl 
free alike from optimist exaggeration and pessimist depreciation. } 
However much we may regret the stubborn realities which surround if 
us and compel us to give our time, our wealth, and our energies to 
the unproductive arts of destruction, yet, in the present state of the ‘td 
















world and our own position in it, we are not free agents in the matter. A 
We cannot follow the peaceful paths of civilisation and progress, re- Nf 
gardless of the intentions and aspirations of those around us. We if 
see masses of men terribly armed, admirably disciplined, whose He 
destructive energies may, at any moment, be launched against their i i 
fellow-men, and overwhelm in a common ruin all that we value, all i 





that we and our forefathers have realised through self-sacrifice and ia 
devotion. We cannot suffer this unresistingly, even though the blow Ae 
should not be, in the first instance, aimed directly at ourselves. \§ 

Our own place among the nations of the earth is remarkable and Hh 
providential. We have a great inheritance of glory and responsibility. 
With all its faults and with all its shortcomings, the English race i) 
has left its mark for good over vast and populous regions of the world. Hh 
We, and those who come after us, inherit with our name great 
possessions, immense wealth, large risks, heavy responsibilities. It 
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would be a dastard’s spirit that would shrink from accepting that 

. noble inheritance because of the difficulties it would bring and the 
sacrifices it would entail. The least thoughtful amongst us, when 
comparing the small extent of the British Islands thrust out to the 
North-west of Europe, enjoying no very hospitable climate, and 
possessing no exuberant fertility of soil, with the marvellous and un- 
paralleled development of the race which has sprung from them, must 
reflect that we are not here for nothing, and will readily admit that 
the law, the order, the civilisation, and even the language which that 
race has diffused over the world, are worth defending at their fountain- 
head. The duty of doing so, and the sacrifices required, lie plainly 
before us, and from the necessity of maintaining an armed force there 
is clearly no escape. That such a force should be essentially conser- 
vative and defensive, rather than aggressive and destructive, will, I 
think, be readily conceded to me; but I may be allowed to say in 
explanation that no force can be effectively defensive that is not pre- 
pared to act offensively on occasion. 

Whether or no the navy may still with propriety be called the 
right arm of England, its efficiency is vital and paramount to the 
preservation of the Empire. I propose, therefore, to describe its 
present condition, and to consider its adequacy to perform the duties 
required of it. 

An inadequate navy is an inefficient navy, in the sense of its 
being incapable of performing the work required of it. It is as well 
to state this clearly, as the tendency of all administrators of naval 
affairs and of many writers on the subject is to forget that the 
efficiency of single ships is not the only element in the efficiency of a 























navy. 
It was well remarked, in a recent number of the Pall Mall 


Gazette, that both Conservatives and Liberals declare, and in the 
abstract believe, that the efficiency of the navy is outside of the 
domain of party politics, but that in reality the naval administrators 
of both parties are so afraid of being charged by their opponents with 
reckless expenditure, that they are very apt, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to deceive themselves and give to the public words instead of 
facts on the subject.' It is no doubt owing to this frame of mind that 
we are continually hearing from responsible authorities of the great 
efficiency of the navy, and of its ability to deal, if not, as has been 














1 As an illustration I cannot but notice the extreme care taken in the Navy Esti- 
mates year after year to record the differences in the yearly expenditure of each par- 
ticular vote. There is always a triumphant reference to any item on which a dimi- 
nution can be shown. In matters of management and business all capable and ex- 
perienced administrators know perfectly well the vast, nay, the often antagonistic, 
difference between true economy and the mere non-spending of money. The former 
is the key to that efficiency which we all desire, and about which it is more impor- 
tant to hear than whether more or less money has been expended on this or that item 
than was the case last year. The House of Commons neglects its duty when it 
accepts this sham instead of the substance of true economy. 
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sometimes said, with all the navies of the world, at least with a 
-_eombination of a great numberof them. Facts suggestive of a very 
opposite conclusion pretty frequently present themselves, and we are 
not favoured with any attempts to explain such discrepancies. <A 
careful analysis of the amount and condition of the naval force, as 
given by its administrators, will at all events place these matters be- 
fore us in a clear and intelligible light. 

It is, of course, well known that the chief naval administrator is 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is necessarily a Cabinet Minister ; 
the politics of the Cabinet with respect to foreign affairs determining 
chiefly the disposition and amount of the available naval force, as 
well as the maintenance and preparation ofa suitable reserve. These 
twotaken together cause the principal items of naval expenditure, and 
constitute the naval force of the country. In order to secure parlia- 
mentary control, the First Lord or the Secretary of the Admiralty 
makes an annual statement to the House of Commons of the state of 
the navy, and of the amount of money which will be required for the 
naval service. Estimates of the proposed expenditure, in more or less 
detail and more or less explained, are submitted to Parliament. Itis 
proposed to take the statement and estimates for the year ending 
March 31, 1880, because it is a favourable epoch for the review of our 
naval position, the vote of credit for about two millions granted in 
1878 having enabled the naval administrator to supply admitted 
deficiencies, and strengthen his position in view of future contin- 
gencies. 

In round numbers we find that ten millions and a half are wanted 
for the navy, and that it is proposed to spend this amount in about 
equal proportions between the two great branches of the naval service. 
the personnel and the matériel—that is, about five and a quarter 
millions upon each. My object is to show in general terms what 
amount of force is produced by this expenditure, beginning with the 
personnel. 

For the year just referred to, 1,938 officers and 20,562 petty 
officers and seamen, in all 22,500, were voted for the service of the 
active fleet, which, for convenience, may be called Class A. 2,604 
officers with 15,225 petty officers and seamen, in all 17,029, were 
voted for a first reserve and other duties essential to the maintenance 
of the active fleet, which may be called Class B. The two classes make 
atotal of 40,329 ; adding to this number 166 for flag-officers and their 
retinues, 5,305 boys, 2,400 of whom are under training, and 13,000 
marines, about half of whom are serving on shore, we get a grand 
total of 58,800 officers and men, forming the more or less effective 
personnel provided by Parliament for the wants of the navy. The 
so-called non-effective list, for which a separate vote is taken, com- 
prises the names (including those on half-pay) of 3,069 officers. 

Class A mans the active fleet, which, on the Ist of January, 1879, 
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comprised 17 armoured ships,? varying in size and therefore in the 
number of their crews, from upwards of ten thousand to seventeen 
hundred tons of displacement, and 95 unarmoured ships, varying from 
upwards of six thousand to one hundred andeighty tons of displacement, 
The range of employment of this fleet embraced the following stations : 
The Channel, Mediterranean, North America and West Indies, south- 
eastern coast of America, Pacific, China, East India, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, West Coast of Africa ; and there were, besides, certain ships 
allotted for ‘ particular service,’ as distinguished from fixed employ- 
ment on a given station. 

Class B, in all 17,029 persons, is allotted to the following services. 
It forms the nucleus of the full complement of the ships of the first 
reserve which are in commission and should be ready for sea ; it forms 
the two divisions of the coast-guard ; and it mans all harbour, receiving, 
drill, training, surveying, gunnery, store, and troop ships, and yachts. 
The condition and power of the ships manned by Class A will be 
more conveniently described when the matériel is under consideration ; 
meanwhile, the manner in which the seamen of the fleet, amounting 
to 35,787 (exclusive of officers), are collected and recruited, and their 
general condition as to health, discipline, and efficiency, are matters 
of deep importance, and must be briefly adverted to. The system of 
entering men for particular ships, and discharging them absolutely 
from the service when the ship was put out of commission, has long 
given way to a system of entry for general service and for fixed periods. 
Formerly, when a ship was put in commission, she was not only not 
ready for sea, but her captain had to hunt all over the kingdom for 
volunteers to form his crew, often to be content with men wholly un- 
trained and ignorant of discipline, whom in a limited time he had to 
rough into shape to the best of his ability, and whose connection with 
the service ended when the ship was put out of commission, or at 
best was continued fitiully and capriciously. 

Happily, the intolerable evils attending this system of manning 
the navy have almost entirely ceased through the adoption of a sound 
and rational method of providing for our wants. No seaman is now 
entered for less than five years’ service ; the great majority accept the 
advantages offered them by an engagement for ten years, which they 
can and do renew, at its expiration, for a further period of five or ten 
years. The yearly waste of the navy from natural and accidental 
causes is fed by trained and disciplined boys, who engage, on entering 
the navy, to serve continuously for ten years from the age of 18; so 
that practically, with few and unimportant exceptions, such as officers 
servants, seamen entered under particular circumstances at foreign 
ports, &c., the advantages of a trained and instructed body of men are 
secured for the navy. 

2 These, and all subsequent details as to the number and condition of our ships, 


are taken from a Parliamentary return, No. 356, of the session of 1879, moved for 
by Admiral Sir John Hay, M.P., &c. 
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Among so large a number, so diversely employed, often so far re- 
moved from all influences save those of a necessarily strict discipline, 
some unsatisfactory elements may be expected to come to the front. 
Everything, however, tends to show that they are far from numerous ; 
and we are justified in saying that the crews of our ships are largely 
composed of healthy, well-trained, well-disciplined, and well-conditioned 
men, full of energy and resource, men of whom it may be said withtruth, 
that, well led and well commanded, they will go anywhere and do any- 
thing. It is often stated as a matter to be regretted that there is some 
falling off in what is called seamanship. The truth of the allegation, 
as generally understood, is open to question. If seamanship may be 
defined as the art of managing a ship under all the circumstances in 
which she can possibly be found, and doing so with the means at the 
seaman’s disposal, I think the imputation will he less easily enter- 
tained. When the only forces available, either for counteracting or 
making use of the winds and tides in directing the motions of a ship, 
were none other than those winds and tides, the scope of seamanship, 
however perfect the art, was necessarily limited. Since the introduc- 
tion of a power rendering the ship far more independent of the only 
means formerly available, the management of a ship has acquired more 
certainty, and its precision of action has been greatly increased. ‘ Ob- 
servation and practice’ were, and are, the two corner-stones of seaman- 
ship. If these two requisites for mastering that art are less applied 
than formerly to the imperfect means then available, they are working 
in a more extended field at the present time, and are more than ever 
required. ‘ Observation and practice,’ with the same qualities of race 
which enabled our fathers to excel in the handling of their ships, will 
enable the seamen of the present day to use the more perfect powers 
at their disposal with an effect previously unattainable. The minor 
features, such as rigging and handling sails, may have suffered some 
loss of perfection, while the essential object of such details, accurate 
management under all circumstances, has largely advanced. So long 
as ‘observation and practice’ are cultivated, we need be under no 
apprehension as to the result, and the suggestions of diminished sea- 
manship need not disquiet us. 

Be that as it may, we have now to consider the sufficiency or 
otherwise of the numbers comprised in the two classes A and B, 
collected and recruited under the system just described. The 
stations on which the active fleet manned by Class A are 
employed show how large a portion of their services is required 
in regions where the law of nations is often not understood, where 
treaties are not considered binding, where civilisation is imperfectly 
developed—in short, where a police force is required not only to pro- 
tect the lives and property of our countrymen, but to keep order 
amongst the lawless and adventurous of our own flag. It is in these 
regions and on this service that the great number of sloops, gun- 
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vessels, gunboats, and other small craft, forming the active fleet, are 
employed, and it is probable that, even in what are called peaceable 
times, this description of force must rather be augmented than dimi- 
nished. So large a number of Class A are absorbed in these numerous 
craft of small speed and coal-carrying power, ill adapted for cruising, 
that the necessity of a reserve of seamen immediately at hand to put 
into ships of a very different class (should hostilities break out) becomes 
at once apparent ; and we turn to Class B to see what may there be 
found available for that purpose. 

There are 2,261 officers and men now serving in ships of the first 
reserve, in commission but for the present stationary; 4,150 officers 
and men serving in the coast-guard on shore, who are seamen, though 
some of them are still employed in revenue duties ; forming a total of 
6,411 trained and disciplined men, a body which has been repeatedly 
tested and found in every way satisfactory. It is not probable, save 
in cases of extreme emergency, that many seamen could be withdrawn 
from those divisions of Class B employed in gunnery, training, drill, 
stationary, depot, receiving ships, and yachts. Troop and store ships 
would doubtless absorb more men than at present ; and if from all these 
divisions 1,000 officers and men could be spared, and if we consider 
(as would doubtless be the case after a time) that 428 men and officers 
in the survtying ships could also be -appropriated to manning the fleet, 
we have in Class B an available reserve of 7,839 officers and men. 

There is, however, a further reserve, called the Royal Naval Reserve, 
the availability of which has not yet been put to the test. It consists 
of seamen, who must be British subjects, voluntarily enrolled from the 
merchant service, subjected annually to drills for short periods, in con- 
sideration of which, and their engaging to serve in the Royal Navy 
when called upon, a retainer is paid to them, which ceases when they 
join the fleet. This reserve is divided into two classes, according to 
the men’s qualification.2 The minimum period for which their en- 
gagement lasts is five years, after which, if they desire it, they may 
be re-enrolled. They are all registered at offices in the United 
Kingdom, and are bound to present themselves every six months to 
some registrar. No reserve man can therefore be absent in a merchant 
ship for periods exceeding six months without special leave. Various 
other regulations are in force, tending to insure the fulfilment of his 
engagement by the reserve man. Finally, advantages are offered in 
the way of pensions to seamen who, partly in the Royal Navy and 
partly in the Naval Reserve, complete lengthened periods of service. 

Provision is made in the Navy Estimates for enrolling 20,000 such 
men ; but I believe the largest number as yet upon the list has not much 
exceeded 16,000, many of whom in the second class are not seamen. 

Notwithstanding all the precautions prescribed by the regulations 


? A third class has lately been introduced. I do not think that its organisation 
is yet complete. 
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to insure that the reserve man shall be forthcoming when called upon, 
it is still doubtful whether a large number of the enrolled will be at 
hand when wanted. It must not be forgotten how suddenly we have 
seen wars break out, and that a prepared and active enemy might in- 
tercept numbers of this force while on their return voyages to the 
United Kingdom. 

What service the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers and the Seamen 
Pensioners could perform would be found more surely in manning ships 
and gunboats for the defence of ports and roadsteads; they can hardly 
be reckoned upon in any number as available for manning the active 
fleet. Compared with the number and size of the ships in good con- 
dition forming the reserve, the state of the personnel is, under the 
limitations referred to, not unsatisfactory. 

The armed ships which are to enable us to maintain our position, 
defend our empire, and protect that commerce without which we 
must cease to exist, are numerous and formidable. They naturally 
divide themselves into two classes, armoured and unarmoured. 
On their numbers and qualities depend the honour and safety of 
the British Empire. In all the circumstances of a maritime war 
where fleet actions were formerly fought, the armoured ships will 
be required. Such battles may have te be fought in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the neighbourhood of the British Islands, and whenever 
a hostile force may be directed against an important British posses- 
sion. The fighting power of this class should be the principal 
object of its construction. On the unarmoured ship will fall 
chiefly the duty of cruising and protecting our commerce on the 
high seas. Great speed and large coal supplies are the requisites 
of this class. Owing to the increased number of steamships en- 

gaged in commerce, and the very serious amount of food on which 
we are dependent from abroad, the ships required for their protec- 
tion must necessarily be numerous and swift. We must not over- 
look the necessity they will sometimes be under of fighting a battle 
with a powerful enemy especially sent to look for and destroy 
them ; comparatively slow and small ships will certainly be out of 
place in the performance of the duties we have described. Our first 
consideration shall be for the armoured fleet. 

The grand total of armoured ships of all classes possessed by the 
country on the Ist of January, 1879, amounted to sixty-nine, from 
which, to arrive at our effective condition as regards an ironclad navy, 
we must make the following deductions :— 


Monitors given over to India and the colonies . . ; . + 
Building and completing . . ‘ ; ; ; : > oe 
Condemned as unfit for sea service. : ‘ : : : ae 


Under repair, more or less extensive . 
Requiring repairs or new boilers, or both . 
Condition indifferent : 
Leaving in condition fair and good 
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It must, however, be obzerved, that in the presence of modern 
artillery, such as is to be found in all the navies of the world, 44-inch 


armour plates are of little service, and even six-inch plates can _ 


scarcely be considered a protection. As ten of the ships whose con- 
dition is given as fair and good have only 43-inch armour or 
its equivalent, and even this very partially distributed over the 
ship, they must be deducted, as well as the two ships armoured with 
six-inch plates (one of them a wooden ship), from the list of effective 
fleet ships intended for a general and combined action. So must 
four small turret-ships designed for the protection of ports and road- 
steads, but not for sea-going purposes. So also must two special 
powerful ships designed to accompany fleets, not to act alone, but 
as complementary to other ships to which they would be attached. 
Deducting these eighteen ships, we have a residuum of thirteen 
ironclads fit for sea service, and of enormous power. These thirteen, 
however, are not all of equal value, and must be divided into two classes; 
the six forming the first class are unequalled by the like number in 
any navy of the world, and the seven composing the second class, 
though no doubt essentially inferior to the first, are yet most power- 
ful vessels of war. It will be understood that these numbers and 
classes of ships comprised all the ironclads available for service on 
the Ist of January, 1879, and that several of the thirty-one, whose con- 
dition was good and fair, were not in commission; while, on the 
other hand, some of the ships in commission required new boilers, 
and are not included in the effective ships. We were promised that 
during the financial year expiring on the 3lst of March, 1880, there 
would be an addition to the list of armoured ships in good condition 
and ready for sea—four ships which were not completed on the lst 
of January, 1879, and six that were under repair. It is, however, 
certain that all these promises cannot be fulfilled, and that some 
proportion of those whose condition a year ago was called fair will 
have fallen out of the list of effective ships, so that probably the 
maximum addition to the fleet will consist of six or seven ships, 
which may perhaps carry up our numbers to nineteen or twenty. We 
cannot, however, with much confidence rely on this division of the 
fleet exceeding eighteen at the commencement of the financial year 

1880-81.4 
Every one must be struck by the great number of ironclad ships 
which I have discarded from the first and even second rank of fleet 
fighting ships; yet a little reflection will show that, painful as such 
an arrangement may be, it has become indispensable. Six very large, 
very important, very swift ships, with good sea-going qualities, 
manceuvring excepted, upon which we have spent and are spending 
* I have come to this conclusion because year after year the work proposed to be 


done in building and repairing shirs falls far short of the expressed intentions of the 
administrators of the navy and of the amount of such work sanctioned by Parliament. 
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large sums of money, are protected only—and in some cases very 
partially protected—by 44-inch armour or its equivalent. These 
may and ought to serve some useful purpose in a navy, but they 
are unfit for fighting in a fleet or squadron.’ For the same reason 
four other smaller, slower, less efficient ships are still more evidently 
unfit for that purpose. So are three small turret-ships of early 
design, and three very imperfectly armoured gunboats; none of 
these have much speed or heavy armament, and they are all clearly 
out of the line of fleet fighting ships, though they too may render 
service, in conjunction with other ships of later design and thicker 
armour, in the defence of ports and securing our coasts from insult. 
It is difficult, indeed it would be inexpedient, to enter into much 
further detail respecting the fighting qualities of our ironclads in 
fleets or squadrons, and great reserve is necessarily imposed on any 
analysis of the qualities of the ships that may be opposed tous. The 
naval force that is most nearly equal to our own is undoubtedly that 
of France. As with ourselves, very great diversity of design has ruled 
the construction of her ships. 

A leading idea with the French, which has found less favour with 
us, is that of giving a considerable amount of sail power to the first-class 
ship. Our experience has been adverse to doing so, especially when 
two propellers are used, when it would appear that little use can be 
derived from sails. At all times in action, masts, sails, and rigging are 
serious drawbacks to the fighting powers of a ship. It must not be 
imagined that in the choice and use of materials there is any essential 
difference between our neighbours and ourselves. Water-tight com- 
partments, the ‘ modified bracket system’ of construction, ‘ horizontal 
armour,’ ‘ the use of steel,’ the ‘ abandonment of wood,’ are found on 
both sides of the Channel, and in some respects the lead has not. been 
taken by us. When I have said that, as a general rule, in their latest 
designs they have endeavoured to keep their displacements below 
ours, and to avoid turret-ships and the cellular system, like some of 
the plans adopted by ourselves and the Jtalians, I have indicated the 
principal differences between us. The original ironclads belonging to 
France were much better calculated to act together than ours, and 
their classification was easier and more complete. I still find in 
official lists large numbers of their wooden ironclads, with armour only 
5°9 inches thick, reckoned as effective ships. I cannot speak with 
any certainty as to the fitness for work of all these, but seven such 
ships which were formerly considered of the first class were in commis- 
sion and at sea in 1878. Three of them were in reserve, not ready, 
at any rate, for immediate service. A far more powerful class has 
taken the place of these ships, and, as they are the latest designs, are 
5 Tam the more free to make this assertion, as I have a paternal feeling about 


three of these ships which were constructed seventeen years ago, when I was Con- 
troller of the Navy. 
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really worthy of the name of first-class ships. Eight have been com- 
pleted and tried, and five of the number are.in commission. The 
displacement of the two earliest ships of this category was about 
7,604 tons, and the maximum thickness of armour plating was just 
under eight inches. Four that followed varied from 8,314 to 8,700 
tons of displacement, the armour plating being about 8°65 inches 
thick, and the displacement of a fifth reached 8,800 tons, the maximum 
thickness of the armour being 13°28 inches at the water-line, but 
only 9°5 inches at the battery. Two ships are buidding whose dis- 
placement is calculated to be about 9,606 tons, with a maximum 
thickness of armour at the water-line of fifteen inches. All the 
ships that have been tried, with one exception, realised a speed 
exceeding fourteen knots, and it is expected that those under con- 
struction will do the same. A ship commenced still more re- 
cently will have a displacement of about 10,500 tons, with a maxi- 
mum thickness of armour-plating at the line of flotation of 21°65 
inches. The displacement being taken roughly as a test of the power 
of carrying armour and armament, an approximate comparison 
between the first-class ships of both navies may be obtained by 
stating that the displacement of the first-class English ships varies 
from 8,320 to 11,500 tons, and the armour carried from seven inches 
(in one ship only) to twenty-four inches (in one ship only), while the 
displacement of the first class of French ships varies from 7,604 to 
10,500 (in one ship only), and the thickness of armour from 7°87 to 
21°65 inches. 

Such comparisons are, of course, only approximate indications of 
the value of ships as fighting machines, and no doubt in some respects 
very serious disadvantages attend the use of large displacements, or, 
in other words, of huge dimensions. As to the numbers of first-class 
ships, as fair a comparison as can be made would stand thus. Suppos- 
ing all the ships (under repair and requiring repair) of both powers 
were ready and finished by June 1880, England would number 
eight, to be reinforced very soon after that date by three more; 
France would number eight, to be reinforced by two more before the 
end of 1880. 

Comparing the ships which I should consider of the second class 
in the same way, we find twelve English, to be shortly reinforced by 
another, against twelve French, but the displacement and thickness of 
armour of the former are very much in excess of the latter. The 
special ships—that is, those that are adapted to co-operate with fleets 
in an action, and for defensive purposes—are about equal in number 
and value. France also possesses some ironclad floating batteries 
and ten sea-going small ironclads called corvettes, the condition of 
some of which is at best but indifferent, their displacement about 
3,400 tons, maximum-armour plating 5°8 inches thick, and speed 
twelve knots. Ship for ship, we have no equivalent on our side, 
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but instead a mass of ships of the most diverse dimensions and 
qualities, only defended by 44-inch armour or its equivalent, forming 
a force incapable of acting together, and, as respects fighting, altogether 
of an unsatisfactory nature. 

The artillery carried by the ships of each power and the way in which 
it is mounted and protected is a subject on which I prefer to say nothing. 
I am very sure that the last word of the scientific artillerist has not 
yet been spoken, and that none of the great navies of the world have 
acquired such a superiority in that weapon as will materially affect 
the position which is due to them from the number and qualities 
of their war-ships. Torpedoes are but another and more destructive 
form of artillery, requiring special arrangements and vessels for their 
use. No one need flatter himself that to him alone is confided 
the secret of these deadly engines. Certainly both France and 
England possess enormous stores of everything that can be required 
to enable them to destroy incalculable numbers of human beings. 

This part of my subject cannot be completed without a glance at 
the ironclad ships of the other navies of Europe, which possibly may be 
our allies, possibly our enemies. Beginning with the north-east of 
Europe, and taking the nations in order, we find Russia has twenty- 
nine armoured ships, of which one is of the first class, six of the second, 
two circular ships, and the remainder of inferior value and principally 
rather thinly plated monitors. Sweden has no ships of the first or 
second class. She has four monitors and ten gunboats. Norway 
has four monitors only. Denmark has six ironclads, none of the 
first or second class. Germany has seventeen ironclads, three of the 
first class, four of the second. Holland has twenty-four armoured 
vessels, consisting principally of monitors and gunboats; two of these 
ships are of the second class; of the monitor class the Huascar was a 
fair representative of those first constructed. Spain has eight iron- 
clads, none of the first class, ive of the second. Portugal has one iron- 
clad. Italy has fifteen, two of the first class, exceptionally powerful, 
and four of the second. Austria has twelve, none of the first class, 
five of the second. Greece has two ironclads. Turkey has twenty- 
one, one of the first class, and five of the second. 

Exclusive of France and England, we find in the navies of Europe, 
from the first-class ship to the gunboat inclusive, 153 armoured ships, 
seven of which are of the first and twenty-nine of the second class. No 
account has been taken in these numbers of ships building, and it is 
probable that a considerable proportion of the smaller ships are only 
in an indifferent condition.® 

When we consider what has gone before, how vast and scattered 


® The reader will observe that only the navies of Europe have been dealt with. 
In America, the United States, Brazil, and Chili have a certain number of powerful 
ironclads. The United States especially can develope an immense naval force, should 
circumstances require it. 
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are the possessions we may have to defend, the alliances which the 
second great naval power in Europe may be likely to form, and the 
reinforcements which she might obtain from some of these alliances, 
I think the conclusion is not a strained one that the armoured fleet 
of England is not yet adequate to the duty it may be called on to 
perform—the duty of fighting the battles of England on the high 
seas. 

Turning to the unarmoured ships, we find that this division of the 
fleet numbers 307 ships and vessels of all classes, serviceable and 
unserviceable. They may be classified thus :— 
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Condition good and fair 






This number in good and fair condition comprised the following 
classes :— 


















Wooden line-of-battle ships 2 
Frigates, iron ‘ 2 
» wooden ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ - 
Corvettes of all kinds : . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ . 20 
Sloops of all kinds . . ‘ ‘ F . F ° « AO 

Gun-vessels of all kinds. ‘ , , ‘ , ‘ ar. 
Gunboats of all kinds . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , , - 20 
Special iron gunboats ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , * 34 
Unadapted for fighting purposes , ; ‘ , ‘ . 56 
Total . 182 








The ships building and completing, numbering 28, consisted of 





Corvet*es , ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ : ‘ 4 
Sloops . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; é , ee 
Despatch-vessels - . 2 
Gun-vessels and gunboats ‘ , ‘ ‘ é ; - ms 

Total a“ , . 2 . . 28 











Among the ships that figure in the list of those in good and fair 
: condition are fifty-six considered unadapted for, fighting purposes ; they 
i | consist of coast-guard tenders, yachts, troop and store ships, paddle- 
| wheel sloops and tenders, despatch-vessels, small vessels attached to 
| 
| 








the service of the ports, tank, tug, and provision vessels, &c. There 
are, moreover, ninety-one gun-vessels and gunboats (thirty-four of 
the latter mere floating gun-carriages), whose speed and fighting 
powers are little, if at all, adapted for cruising, and who are out of 
the question as ships for the protection of commerce on the high seas. 
No reliance for such a purpose can be placed on sloops of obsolete 
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form and inferisr armament and speed. The whole protection of 
our commerce on the high seas must fall on the frigates or corvettes 
we possess, the number of which is alarmingly small. In guod condi- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1879, there were but three frigates, one a very 
slow ship, and twenty corvettes; two only of these had a speed of 
fifteen knots,’ two more a speed of 14-5, none of the others could be 
depended on for a speed exceeding thirteen, while some would have 
found it difficult to exceed twelve knots. 

The frigates can be reinforced, as soon as the repairs in hand 
are effected, by one wooden ship, which, however, can only take the 
place of a ship in commission requiring repair; there is, therefore, no 
increase in the available number of frigates, and none are construct- 
ing. One first-class and five second-class corvettes can be reckoned 
as additions to the twenty already enumerated. 

Practically the case stands thus. Supposing that no war should 
break out until we have completed the repairs of, and put new boilers 
into, the ships in hand, we should have three first-class iron frigates 
whose speed exceeds fifteen and a half knots, two slow wooden 
frigates, four first-class corvettes with a speed of about fifteen, two 
with a speed exceeding fourteen knots, eleven others, none of which 
exceed thirteen knots, as the unarmoured force on which we must de- 
pend for the protection of our commerce, and for defending us from 
starvation, so far, at least, as that could be done by keeping the high 
seas, through which the food-bringing ships must pass, open and free 
from molestation.* 

If we did not suppose that even in peacetime we employ as a precau- i 
tion more ships than are required for the police of the seas, it would be HW 
alarming indeed to reflect that, without the arduous duty just referred 
to we yet are obliged to keep three frigates and twenty-one corvettes 
in commission (some of these are not in good condition). Yet, even { 
under the supposition which has just been made, we must anxiously 
ask ourselves whether, if the armed navy of England is to protect 
her commerce at all, such a force as I have just enumerated is in any 
way equal to the task. The immense merchant fleet of England 
may be attacked in so many ways and at so many points while 
traversing the ocean, and above all is so liable to capture when 
just arriving at its destination—for example, the English or Irish 
Channels—that a searching investigation of the problem of its 
defence is out of the question within the limits of a few pager. 
We know that the question of attack on the open seas has been 
earefully considered by more than one mar.time powet, and that 









































7 Two others, it is true, were in commission, whose speed was about fifteen knots; 
but both required new boilers. 

8 Corvettes, of which we have many, some in good, others in bad, condition, 
which are incapable of reaching a speed of thirteen knots, are not considered adapted 
for this duty. 
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France has constructed ships specially designed for that purpose, 
not omitting the power of beating off a defending force. Two ships 
of war have recently been built expressly designed to surpass in 
swiftness and power our first-class iron frigates, in which aim they 
appear to have been successful. The fastest of our iron frigates 
obtained a speed of 16°5, and the two others somewhat less. Our 
rivals obtained, in both ships, a speed of 16°9 knots. Moreover, the 
design of their first-class corvette contemplates a speed of 16 knots, 
which there is every reason to believe has been obtained. Ten 
corvettes styled of the second class, eight of which were under con- 
struction in 1878, had a speed of 15°5 knots, and two of the third 
class are credited with a speed of 15 knots. These ships are in addi- 
tion to older ships called first-class cruisers, whose speed is probably 
of the same style as that of our old wooden frigates. Thus the attack- 
ing power of the unarmoured ships of war rather seems to have the 
superiority over the defence. Another mode of attack, the distance 
at which it can operate being limited, is by means of detached iron- 
clads whose speed is fourteen knots and upwards, who would drive 
off or destroy the unarmoured protecting force, and capture the mer- 
chant ships that were slower than themselves. This apprehension led 
to the construction of armoured ships which on our side might be 
detached to counteract such a proceeding ; three have been specially 
so designed. Unfortunately the speed of these ships is but thirteen 
knots. Three ironclads of the earliest. design—which, notwithstanding 
some very good qualities as single ships, I have been obliged to declare 
totally unfit for fleet service owing to thin armour and great unhandi- 
ness—might, with but slight alterations, do far better service in cruis- 
ing for the protection of trade than in any other way ; and there are 
three others which, with more serious alterations, might usefully be 
soemployed. All of them have a speed exceeding fourteen knots, and, 
as single ship to single ship, they would not be altogether incapable 
of defeating in a stand-up fight those ironclads of the second class 
before mentioned. 

Another side of the problem, which has been much discussed, 
has recently come to the front. No ship of war, up to a very recent 
date, had been constructed with a speed and coal-carrying capacity 
combined nearly equal to the fastest merchant ships navigating the 
ocean. We have built, and so have our neighbours, faster ships 
armed than any of the great lines of packet and other steamers, but 
neither of us have built armed ships which could carry a coal supply 
of ten or twelve days at a speed of fifteen knots. The commercial 
ships of England (the best of them) have done that; and their 
French competitors have nearly, if they have not quite, equalled 
them. Of course, in the event of hostilities between ourselves and 
other powers, it would be possible for the Government to purchase 
a whole fleet of the fastest and largest coal-carriers amongst the 
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splendid merchant ships belonging to these companies; and as very 
unimportant alterations and additions would suffice te convert such 
ships into cruisers for the protection of commerce, only against such 
armed merchant ships as could be purchased and fitted out by foreign 
powers for the destruction of commerce, we may find, by a sacrifice of 
a part of our merchant shipping, protection for the remainder. The 
example given us by Russia in 1878 may show us how to deal a 
counterstroke to the well-defined task which others have set them- 
selves—‘the destruction of our commerce.’? It has been much debated 
whether the whole, or at any rate a large part, of our most valuable 
unarmed steamships might not be made self-protecting, and the 
Whitehead torpedo certainly offers to a swift steamship extraordi- 
nary facilities for defence. What has been done in this direction has 
met with much opposition. A strong opinion has been pronounced 
against incurring the losses and accepting the commercial impedi- 
ments of such a system, and protection by the Royal Navy—and 
adequate protection—instead, has been warmly advocated. Both 
systems or methods must be seriously and vigorously employed; and 
when all is done, slow steamers and sailing ships, in which is stiil 
found a large, though decreasing, percentage of our trade, will even 
then be in a most hazardous and insecure position. 

It cannot be too clearly stated that, powerful as the armed steamer 
Ihave described may be for attack or defence against a merchant 
ship, she will fall an easy prey if, from inferior velocity, she has to 
fight even a third-class corvette or sloop. Against such ships of war 
as a neighbouring nation possesses, the only defence for a mercantile 
navy which can be relied on is to place on the water superior ships 
in greater number. We have failed to do this. The reason for our 
failure has been the dread of cost. We took the lead in 1866, we lost 
it in 1874, and since then there has been no attempt to regain the posi- 
tion we have lost. We had the swiftest and most powerful unarmoured 
ships in the world. Errors notwithstanding, we maintained that 
distinction till 1874. Our neighbours, who had thoroughly studied, 
under all circumstances of prosperity and adversity, how best to make 
a war, should one occur, fatal to us, understood what a weak point 
was presented by our gigantic trade, and, finding that we ignored for 
eight long years, the value of the weapon we had forged for its defence, 
boldly reversed the position—designed and have launched two ships 
surpassing our great achievement of eight years ago, while we have 
gone back to second-rate speeds and inferior ships! Perhaps an 
attempt may be made to deny this assertion, and to cite, as a distinct 
contradiction of the statement, the case of the two despatch corvettes, 
which have realised a speed of seventeen and a half knots; but we 
are so placed in comparison with our rival, that our fastest ships are 


® The ‘Hecla’ is an excellent example of what may be done in that way. 
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immeasurably inferior in armament, and, when the armament ap.-. 
proaches to am equality, our speed is seriously less. It is surely. 
childish to say that England, with all she has at stake upon the ocean, 
with no defeat to avenge, no hundreds of millions recently torn from her 
to the impoverishment of the nation, no wounds occasioned by foreign 
and domestic war to heal, cannot afford the cost of building such 
ships as she requires which shall be superior to all others. Would it 
‘indeed have cost more to have kept a lead that we had obtained in 
1866, to have made the requisite improvements in that design 
which time would have pointed out, to have multiplied the numbers 
of such ships year by year, till all rivalry should have become 
unavailing, than it will cost to accept a contest, with weapons to a 
certain extent inferior as to quality, and by no means numerous 
enough to make up for less efficiency? Is not this courting defeat ? 
We have not acted thus with our first-class war ships which are to 
fight the Trafalgars and Aboukirs of modern days, though even in 
this direction there is much to regret, but with the unarmoured fleet 
that regret approaches to dismay.'® 

Unwise counsels and false economy have prevailed, and England as 
a naval power, though a Colossus, is yet found to have feet of clay. It 
is painful to avow such conclusions, but, such as they are, there is 
abundant evidence that they have been arrived at, perhaps in exag- 
gerated proportions, by every maritime power in the world. I have 
been obliged to take many of my illustrations and comparisons from 
France. I hasten to say that I do not for a moment attribute to 
that great and gallant nation any concealed or meditated hostility 
against this country. I believe, on the contrary, that she would forego 
the good understanding which happily exists between us with great 
reluctance and only upon great provocation. What she has done and 
what she will do in this matter, is to secure herself the means of 
striking hard, and perhaps with fatal effect, a blow against England, 
should the chapter of accidents convert us into enemies. I regret 
the chances of striking successfully which we have left open to 
her and to other navies. I believe that if the statements and con- 
clusions which I have advanced, and which I consider unassailable, 
were thoroughly known to the British public, they would insist upon 


10 T know that to some persons reflections like thes? have been somewhat tem- 
pered by the declaration following the Treaty of Paris in 1856. They entertain a 
confident expectation that under it the property of a belligerent will be respected in 
a neutral ship, and that a belligerent may and will have recourse to this expedient 
for protecting his trade. I do not concur in this opinion, and the many efforts made 
by ourselves to set aside the protection so given to neutral flags ought, I think, to 
gonvince us that the declaration in question will not be respected by others. The 
really important advantage we possess over other maritime powers is unfortunately 
much neglected. It would be easy for us to establish in our numerous and scattered 
possessions large supplies of that coal which in many ways is the key of the efficiency 
of our naval power, but in the majority of instances the coal is not where it ought 
to be, or, if there, is at the mercy of a resolute enemy’s gunboat. 
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measures being taken which should bar out those chances and 
strengthen our weak points. I have often stated, and I still hold the 


_ opinion, that the defective organisation of our naval administration 
is responsible for the shortcomings of our naval efficiency, and that 


our present system never can produce a really adequate and efficient 
navy ; but it isnot now possible to discuss this subject. My object in 
this paper has been to bring home to ourselves an exact knowledge 
of our strength and of our weakness as a naval power. Unfortu- 
nately that cannot be done without a reference to the other navies 


_ of the world; and the second naval power in Europe—if indeed 


it be the second—naturally comes into greater prominence than any 
other. Should a conflict arise between us—which I deprecate as 
a calamity to the human race—as in its earlier stages we might pos- 
sibly meet with the fate of Entellus : 

Ipse gravis, grayiterque ad terram pondere vasto 

Concidit— 
let us hope that the poet’s lines might prove prophetic, and the con- 
clusion be : 

At non tardatus casu neque territus heros 


Acrior ad pugnam redit . 
Precipitemque Daren ardens agit equore toto. 


Rosert SPENCER ROBINSON. 


Vout. VII.—No. 37. 
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THE COMMON-SENSE OF HOME RULE, 


Wuo first applied the phrase ‘ dismemberment of the Empire ’ to the 
Home Rule scheme? Whoever he was, he may consider himself a 
fortunate man, if his ambition was only to do injury to the proposed 
measure, or even to do mischief in a general way. For a practical 
people the English are strangely governed by words and phrases. In 
‘political affairs this influence of phrases is specially remarkable. 
With certain minds a phrase settles a whole question. A few years 
ago any possible suggestion of electoral reform was made odious to a 
vast number of respectable persons by the terrible words, ‘ American- 
ising our institutions.’ The three words were enough ; the question 
was settled once and for ever. None of those over whom a phrase 
has this magical influence would think of stopping to consider 
whether, first, the proposed reform would really tend to Americanise 
our institutions, and next, whether it might not have some good 
points in it even though it had such a tendency. Then again, who 
can have forgotten the cabalistic power exercised at one time by the 
words ‘setting class against class’? The lightning conductor does 
not draw down the lightning more surely than the recitation of these 
words could call forth a burst of cheers from the Conservative benches 
of the House of Commons. In the minds of thousands, Mr. Bright 
was for a long time only a man engaged in the reprehensible task of 
setting class against class. -Any proposal coming, from him was 
settled by the words, ‘ I am opposed, Mr. Speaker, as an Englishman, 
to an agitation which would set class against class.’ ‘ Dismember- 
ment of the Empire’ is the phrase which stands in the place of 
argument against Home Rule. It appears in every leading article, 
it is repeated inevery speech. In drawing-room, in debating society, 
club-room, bar-room, on every platform, on every hustings, the 
words are to be heard, and they constitute for thousands, probably 
millions, of people, a sufficient and unanswerable argument. 

Let us see what is this proposal which is to dismember the 
Empire. Perhaps it will be well to find out in the first instance 
what is meant by dismemberment of the Empire. What is the Empire? 
Is it only England, Ireland, and Scotland? Surely not; we must 
admit the right of the colonies to be considered part of the Empire. 
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Was then the Empire Gismembered when Home Rule was given to 
Canada and to Australia? One after another the colonies develope 
into States with a complete system of Home Rule. We are all in 
the habit of saying, and surely those of us who have any capacity for 
judging must believe, that the Empire is strengthened and not 
weakened, consolidated and not dismembered, by the changes which 
reconcile the colonists to their place in the Imperial system. It is not 
so very long since the Empire was near being dismembered, in that 
sense, by the growing discontent of Canada and the strength of the 
feeling among Canadians in favour of annexation to the United 
States. Home Rule settled so completely all those discontents, that 
annexation is no longer reckoned among existing political questions 
in Canada. Empires are, in truth, much more likely to be dis- 
membered by concessions refused, than by concessions granted, to 
sme of their populations. Again, one is tempted to ask whether 
the Empire has only existed as a complete organisation since the 
beginning of this century. That is the length of time during which 
Ireland has been without Home Rule. I dare say there are many 
Englishmen not unaccustomed to political-discussion who regard the 
proposal for Home Rule in Ireland as some daring and monstrous 
innovation, some wild new idea born cf Fenianism and obstruction or 
other such progenitors. Even Lord Hartington, speaking of Home 
Rule during the autumn, seemed to treat it as some portentous 
novelty in our political conditions. Yet there are many men still 
living who might have heard O’Connell denounce the Act of Union 
because of its crude newness, and because of the manner in which it 
had been thrust upon Ireland to the subversion of the ancient con- 
stitutional system of the country. If Home Rule would mean 
dismemberment of the Empire, it follows that the Empire has only 
had its members in cohesion for exactly eighty years. Chatham, 
Burke, Fox, were the statesmen of a dismembered empire. 

Let us see, however, what is Home Rule. I hear it said commonly 
among Englishmen that no one can explain what Home Rule means. 
The other day a friend asked me what the Home Rulers proposed to 
do with the House of Commons. He thought, I believe, that I was 
jesting when I replied that, so far as I knew, the Home Rulers 
proposed to leave it exactly as it is. ‘ But there would be no Irish 
members there,’ he said. I asked him why not. He said: ‘ Why, 
because of Home Rule, you know.’ But I did not know. I knew of 
no reason why Irish members should not be in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, while at the same time a domestic legislature was managing 
Irish business in Ireland. Home Rule, as I understand it, would leave 
the Imperial Parliament constituted exactly as it is at present. Irish 


| Members would be elected by the constituencies which elect them 


now. I do not know whether Englishmen would be glad or sorry 
to hear that, even after Home Rule, there would still be Irish repre- 
EE2 
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sentatives addressing the Speaker in Westminster. Even with Home 
Rule in Ireland, Imperial business would have to be got through 
in London. Better still, it could then be got through. The Impe- 
rial Parliament, made up of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
members, just as it is at present, would have to discuss and de- 
cide all questions of the common interest, all Imperial questions, 
as we may call them—Imperial taxation, commercial policy, treaties 
of all kinds, the army, the navy, foreign policy, all subjects that. 
belong to the making of war or the conclusion of peace. What it 
would not have to trouble itself with, are the questions of strictly 
domestic interest to Ireland. I do not wish Englishmen to understand 
that all we want for Ireland is a sort of overgrown county board. 
What we want is a legislature to deal with questions of domestic 
interest. Take the question of University Education for Ireland. 
That would have been settled long ago, and with the most perfect 
accord, by a domestic legislature. The Catholics and the Protestants 
in Ireland have long been agreed as to the general principles of the 
arrangement. The Catholics did not desire to interfere with the 
University of Dublin; the Protestants, as a whole, would have been 
well content that the Catholics should have a university of their own. 
The difficulty in this matter of education has come altogether from 
the Dissenters in England. It has not come from the Churchmen. 
English Dissenters have set up for themselves a fetish in the shape of 
a principle that the State shall not endow denominational education, 
and they try to make every other body of men in the Empire bow down 
to it. Ireland would settle for herself what regulations were suitable 
for public houses and the liquor trade. She would decide for herself 
whether the Ulster tenant system, which has done so much to make a 
province, once the very nursery of rebellion, contented and prosperous, 
should or should not be extended to other provinces as well. She would 
make the arrangements for applying relief in the case of exceptional 
distress. Of course it is needless to say that all questions affecting 
what we call private bill legislation for Ireland would come under the 
jurisdiction of the Home Rule Parliament. The House of Commons 
was engaged the other night in a long discussion concerning the 
terms on which Poor Law guardians in Ireland should be authorised to 
assist the rural population of Ireland in distressed districts to obtain 
seed potatoes for the coming season. The debate was carried on 
during parts of successive evenings. The question was one of great 
practical importance, and it was discussed in the most rigidly practi- 
eal way; not one word, so far as I heard, was wasted on any subject 
not belonging to the strict business of the discussion. As I listened, I 
could not help asking myself: ‘Is it possible that any English member 
could fail to see that such a subject as this is purely for the conside- 
ration of an Irish legislature? What possible advantage can it be to 
England to have it debated in Westminster Palace? No English 
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member, except the Chief Secretary for Ireland, will take any part 
jn the discussion, or could be supposed to be qualified to take 

in it. Irishmen understand it; it is their business altogether ; 
they are discussing it, not, as comic periodicals in London assume that 
Irishmen discuss everything, with wild and whirling words, furious 
recriminations, and discursive eloquence, but in the quietest, most 
practical, driest manner possible. Of what advantage can it be to 
Ireland to have this discussion going on in the Imperial Parliament? 
Of what advantage can it be to England to have the time of the 
Imperial Parliament thus occupied ? . 

The order-book of the House of Commons is overcharged with the 
titles of measures of strictly Imperial or common interest which could 
only be discussed properly by representatives of the three countries ; 
and every one knows that session after session such measures have to be 
scamped or thrown aside because there is not time to pay attention to 
them. In the list of public bills for the session, thus far, there are 
some twenty-five upon Irish domestic subjects—questions which have 
absolutely no practical interest for any but Irishmen or residents in 
Ireland. Some of them are not only of great practical interest to Ire- 
land, but of urgent and immediate interest. They could be dealt with 
promptly and effectively by an Irish legislature. In the Imperial Par- 
liament they are jammed up with a crowd of other measures, jostling 
and jostled, each stopping the way of the other. A very important bill 
for the relief of Irish distress has just been under discussion. It was 
urgent, if any measure can be called urgent. The Government were 
sincerely anxious to press it on to completion. The Irish members 
were naturally anxious for the same thing. It was easy to urge on 
both sides that speed should be made with the bill; it was easy for 
one side to charge the other with being the cause of delay. But the 
plain fact was that there were parts of the bill which had to be dis- 
eussed. Some of the Irish members were strongly of opinion thatthe 
guardians in Ireland ought to be allowed, during this season of tem- 
porary distress, to give outdoor relief occasionally in money as well as 
in food and fuel, as they were allowed to do, I believe, in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine. The Government did not see their way to 
consent to this demand. Great part of a night was taken up with 
the discussion. Now I should like to ask any reasonable Englishman 
if he thinks an Imperial Parliament is well occupied in deciding the 
question whether the Poor Law guardians of certain districts in 
Ireland should or should not be allowed to give outdoor relief in the 
form of money as well as of food. Is it possible to think of any 
question which could more legitimately and more effectively be de- 
cided by local authorities? I look at the matter naturally from the 
Irishman’s point of view. But I am quite willing to admit that there 
is also the point of view of the Englishman and of the Scotchman. 
I can easily understand the impatience of an Englishman who 
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is deeply concerned about some measure affecting the interests 
of the whole Empire, and knows that it is delayed from week to 
week, perhaps from session to session, because the House of Com- 
mons is occupied with legislation which is strictly the business of 
an Irish domestic Parliament. While our present system is endured 
there is no getting out of this difficulty. If the Imperial Parliament 
will manage the domestic affairs of Ireland, it is clear that the relief 
of a pressing distress must be more urgent than the best criminal 
code or bankruptcy bill that could be constructed. If the passing of 
the Irish relief measures were to stop all other legislation for the 
Session, it is right that all other legislation should be stopped. If 
any similar distress should appear next session in the Highlands of 
Scotland or in the South of England, it is right too that measures of 
relief should take precedence of criminal codes and bankruptcy bills 
again. But what can be said for a system which insists that the 
Imperial Parliament shall neglect the business which it alone can do, 
in order to undertake business which it never can do effectively, and 
which it never ought to have undertaken? The order-book for the 
present Session has the titles of several bills on subjects of a strictly 
domestic nature in Scotland. It has several also which only concern 
English localities. I am not speaking now of private bill legislation, 
but of public measures. If we look at the list of private bills, we 
shall be stricken with wonder at the curious appetite for unsuitable 
work which seems to have taken possession of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Gravesend, Huddersfield, 
Hull, Cork, Lancaster, Northampton, Nottingham, Oldham, Preston, 
Yarmouth, Swansea—all these and twenty other cities and towns 
have to come before the Imperial Parliament and ask for legislation 
to enable them to build gasworks and waterworks, new bridges and 
tramways. It may be said that all this private bill legislation is 
managed by committees of the two Houses, and comes only as a mere 
matter of form before either House in session. Such is, of course, 
the general practice. But it is hardly necessary to point out that if 
members of Parliament are employed all the early part of the day in 
hearing evidence to prove that York or Preston ought or ought not 
to be allowed to have a new tramway in its streets, these same mem- 
bers cannot be very effective coadjutors in the work of Imperial 
legislation all the evening and half the night. Besides, it is not the 
fact that the private bill legislation is always got through without 
occupying the time of either House of Parliament. A good deal of 
the public time of the House of Commons is occupied every session 
in discussing some private bill. After a bill has passed through 
committee upstairs, it often happens that some member of Parliament 
is dissatisfied with it. He raises an objection to its formal third 
reading in the House. Then the third reading ceases to be a mere 
formality. It is discussed publicly in the House as if it were some 
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question of Imperial interest. Hour after hour is often thus occupied. 
Sometimes the result is that a locality is refused some advantage 
which it desires to have, and is willing to provide out of its own 
money, because a combination of what are called ‘interests’ in the 
House of Commons is suddenly arrayed against it. I remember an 
occasion when a scheme of railway extension on which the whole of 
the Irish members on both sides were agreed—a scheme applying only 
to Ireland—was defeated by a general combination of members in the 
English railway interest. The people of Birmingham have probably 
not yet quite forgotten how the force of a different kind of external 
combination was brought into operation a few years ago to oppose a 
pill of strictly local interest, and of which the Birmingham people 
must naturally have been best qualified to judge. 

It will be seen from what I have already written that I am a 
Home Ruler for England as well as for Ireland. I not merely hope 
the day will come, but I am convinced that it must come, when 
some legislative body concerned with purely domestic English inte- 
rests will sit in London to dispose of measures applying to England 
only. Scotland, I have no doubt, will before long begin to insist that 
some means must be given to her for getting legislation on domestic 
affairs satisfactorily accomplished. Ireland’s necessity is more urgent, 
because the difference of race, religion, history, traditions, and habi- 
tudes between her and other parts of the Empire, makes it more 
difficult for her to be satisfactorily governed by a centralised system 
of legislation. But I trust the time will come when the demand for 
Home Rule will be made by each of the different parts of the Empire 
that are now combined in the ineffective system of centralised 
government represented in Westminster Palace. Let it be observed 
that the question of Imperial government, and how it is to be made 
a reality, is likely soon to be raised in quite a different way. I was 
present not long since at a very interesting discussion which took 
place in the rooms of the Colonial Institute. An essay was read on 
the national development of Canada. The author of the essay was 
Mr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk Assistant of the Canadian House of 
Commons. The object of the writer was to show that the present 
relations of the Dominion of Canada to the Imperial Parliament 
cannot long continue to exist. Canada cannot long consent to be 
bound up in our Imperial system, to share its responsibilities, to 
become perhaps, in case of war between England and some foreign 
power, the chief sufferer for a policy on which she was never con- 
sulted. She will—such was the opinion of Mr. Bourinot, who can 
hardly be supposed to be ignorant of the public feeling of Canada— 
demand to be admitted to representation in the Imperial Parliament, 
or she will either drift into independence or be annexed to the 
United States. This latter alternative Mr. Bourinot regarded as 
most unlikely to be adopted; Home Rule has extinguished every 
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desire among Canadians tor annexation to the American Republic. 
But Mr. Bourinot declared it as his conviction that before long 
Canada must be represented in our Imperial Parliament, or she will 
withdraw from our system and seek a national career of her own, 
This was not the opinion of the author of the essay alone. Many 
speakers expressed the same conviction. Almost all who spoke, and 
who professed to represent, the opinion of the colonies, were in favour 
of colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament. The president 
of the Institute, the Duke of Manchester, declared himself strongly 
in favour of it. The honorary secretary of the Institute, Mr. 
Frederick Young, described himself as an enthusiast for it. I believe 
it may be considered a pet theory of the Colonial Institute. Now if 
that idea gains force, as I believe it will, and comes into the region 
of practical politics, as I also believe it will, observe how it will 
affect this whole question of Imperial representation in the House of 
Commons. What Canada demands the Australian colonies will be 
pretty sure to demand. It seems only reasonable, on the face of 
things, that if the colonies are to be bound up with us and to share 
our responsibilities, they should have some voice in directing our 
foreign policy. If England and the United States had quarrelied on 
the subject of the Alabama claims, no one can doubt that the 
Americans would have made Canada the battle-ground of the dis- 
pute. The great Powers of Europe are nearly all becoming smitten 
of late years with a passion for setting up huge and strong navies. 
The late Lord Ellenborough once made an unlucky joke about the 
desire of the Prussians fora navy. ‘Optat ephippia bos piger,’ he 
said, quoting from Horace. That was in the days when it was an 
article of faith with Englishmen that Prussians were too slow and 
stupid to do anything but smoke and talk metaphysics. The 
Prussians were made very angry by the joke. They can afford now 
to forget it. They have seaports, and they have a navy, and they 
know how to use both. The Austrians, the Russians, the Italians 
have navies. During all future wars in which England bears a part 
the English colonies will be exposed, as they never were before, to be 
harassed by England’s enemies. It is only natural that the colonies 
should feel anxious to have some voice in the direction of that 
Imperial policy which may bring on them such tremendous responsi- 
bilities. But if Canada and Australia come to be represented in the 
House of Commons—and he is no mere dreamer who believes such a 
thing very probable—observe what an anomalous state of things 
there would then exist if our present arrangements were not very 
much altered. We should have Canadians and Australians voting on 
English, Irish, and Scotch domestic affairs, or at least capable of 
voting on them, while Canada and Australia had a complete system 
of Home Rule for themselves, on the business of which no English or 
Irish member could possibly intrude. The common-sense of the 
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matter would surely seem to be that England, Ireland, and Scotland 
should follow the example of Canada and Australia, and should each 
manage her domestic affairs for herself, leaving the representatives who 
sit in the Imperial Parliament to deal with the common affairs of the 
Empire. Such is indeed the true idea, the actual principle, of an Impe- 
rial Parliament. It would represent consolidation, without centralisa- 
tion. It would be an empire reorganised, not an empire dismembered. 

One thing certain is, that, even as a piece of mechanism for the 
pushing on of legislation, the centralised Parliament has utterly 
broken down. It is unable, by any process of work, to force through 
the legislation it foolishly undertakes. When a session begins, every 
one knows that a mass of work will be undertaken which will not be 
accomplished, which nobody expects to see accomplished. Some of 
the announcements in the Royal Speech are as purely pieces of for- 
mality as the words ‘ your obedient servant’ at the close of a letter. 
The work could not be done even though the House of Commons 
were to sit all’night and all day. I do not speak of its being satis- 
factorily done ; it would be absurd to suppose that a motley crowd of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh gentlemen could satisfactorily 
perform the local business of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
What do I know about Wales or Scotland which should qualify me 
to help in making domestic laws for either place? I have no time 
to study thoroughly the interests of Scotland or Wales ; life is too 
short; I have other concerns to attend to. Yet I venture to think I 
have had better opportunities of understanding Scotch and Welsh 
affairs than the ordinary English member has of understanding the 
affairs of Ireland. I have at least been very often in Scotland and in 
Wales, and a great many English members have never been in Ire- 
land. I believe the Prime Minister has never been in Ireland; I 
believe Mr. Gladstone was never there until his visit of a year or two 
back. I do not, therefore, speak of doing the work of legislation 
satisfactorily for the different parts of the Empire in one centralised 
Parliament. I speak of doing the work at all; of getting through 
the lists of measures anyhow; the physical feat of revising all their 
various clauses, so as to be able to say these measures have at least 
been looked at, and are fit to be read a third time. I wonder 
whether the English people in general have the slightest notion of 
the manner in which their Parliament fails to do its work. If they 
had any clear idea on the subject, is it possible that a nation of 
sensible men would allow such a condition of things to go on? I 
should like to catechise on this subject some quiet English man of 
business who cares little about politics. I should like to put it to 
him in some such fashion as this: ‘Are you aware that there are 
measures of legislation which all your statesmen of whatever party 
admit to be of the utmost importance for your practical affairs, and 
which are postponed year after year as regularly as the years come 
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on? Do you know that some of the most important of these are 
now so commonly recognised as hopeless that the mention of their 
names at the beginning of every session only provokes a smile? Do 
you know that some of these measures, some of the most important of 
them, have been twenty years, many of them ten or a dozen years, 
in this condition? Do you know that every one admits their impor- 
tance, every one declares himself anxious to see them passed into 
law? Do you know that Parliament never can find time to pass 
them? Do you know that the reason why Parliament cannot find 
time to deal with these important measures of common and imperial 
interest is because it makes it a point of honour to undertake doing 
all the local business of Cork, and Belfast, and Aberdeen, and Glas- 
gow?’ Not many people, probably, have any idea of what it costs 
the Empire to undertake all this local business. The mere money 
loss must be immense, in a direct form; the loss occasioned by the 
postponement from year to year of necessary legislation is beyond 
calculation. Mr. Plimsoll complained the other day of the man- 
ner in which measures necessary for the safety of lives at sea were 
postponed, obstructed, and crowded out by the perplexed arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons. Many sessions have passed since 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer emphatically declared to the House 
that the legislation just adopted for the preservation of the lives of 
our seamen was incomplete, and could hardly be of any real use 
until it had been supplemented by other legislation which the 
Government were then prepared to introduce. ‘Do you know,’ I 
should like to ask my supposed English friend, ‘that that needful 
legislation has never been carried any further? Do you know that 
it is postponed session after session on the ground that there is not 
time to pass it into law?’ I wonder how many stout seamen lie 
buried under the waves because it is considered a point of honour 
that the Imperial Parliament shall undertake to manage the local 
business of the various parts of the Empire. I should like to ask 
my typical Englishman also whether he is aware that it is the opinion 
of his rulers that the British Empire would be dismembered if Ireland 
were to be allowed to amend her grand jury laws for herself. I 
wonder what would be his opinion as to the wisdom of the statesmen 
who could gravely maintain such a theory. On the other hand, if 
they were really in the right, what would he think of the strength of 
the political organisation which such a change would dismember and 
disorganise ? 

I am satisfied that the English people have as yet no idea what- 
ever of the real meaning of the controversy going on with regard to 
this question of Home Rule. The true bearings of the question are 
lost in a cloud of inappropriate altercation. There is an easy way, 3 
fatally easy way, of preventing an Irish claim from having a fair 
discussion, or indeed from reaching the general public of England at 
all. That way is to raise a cry of sedition, and disloyalty, and trea- 
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son, and all the rest of it. I sometimes wonder why any of the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench should take the trouble to offer 
any reply in the form of argument to a Home Ruler. Why not 
simply rise and say: ‘The honourable member’—Mr. Shaw, for 
example—‘ has asked her Majesty’s Government to explain why it 
would not in their opinion be for the benefit of the country that 
Ireland should be allowed to adjust her own grand jury laws and 
her own educational system. Mr. Speaker, I have only to reply that 
the question is in itself an evidence of disloyalty ; that the suggestion 
is sedition ; that any proposal to adopt it is high treason.’ That 
would be the short way with the Home Rulers. It would be quite 
as appropriate a piece of argument as any we are in the habit of 
hearing; and it would come to the point at once. Such is, in 
substance, the manner in which the strength of the majority is relied 
upon to manifest itself at last; and it might as well be called out at 
first. The question, therefore, has not yet fairly reached the English 
public. If it had, I am convinced that the common sense of England 
would soon recognise the common-sense of Home Rule. Nothing 
could have been more unfortunate for England and Ireland than the 
tone which most of the London newspapers and some leading men in 
Parliament took from the beginning with regard to the question of 
Home Rule. As if by common consent there came forth the 
declaration: ‘ We will not argue this ‘question at all with you; it is 
outside the range of argument; we will only tell you at once that 
you shan’t have what you are asking for, and there’s an end of the 
matter.’ If I had half an hour’s conversation with my typical 
English friend, I think I should be able to show him that nearly alk 
the heat and bitterness and passion of the past few years’ con- 
troversy, with its strange incidents and painful episodes, came directly 
from that fatal and, let me add, that very fatuous way of dealing 
with the Home Rule demand. It is right to say that this way of 
treating the matter was much less common inside Parliament than 
outside it. Not many responsible statesmen will get up in the 
House of Commons, and say: ‘I decline to argue with you who 
make this demand; I don’t care what your arguments may be; I am 
determined in advance not to be influenced by anything you may 
urge.’ But a great many newspapers kept saying this sort of thing 
every day, and rating at statesmen because they did not also say it. 
Of the journals that wrote in such a fashion I shall only remark, 
adopting certain words of the late Mr. Fonblanque, that it has seldom 
come within the power of any men to do so much good as these 
journals have prevented. 

It is often said that Irishmen have no longer any reason to 
complain of the manner in which the Imperial Parliament deals with 
purely Irish measures. It has now, people say, become the admitted 
principle that whatever Ireland demands in the way of mere local 
legislation must be conceded to her. Ireland must, in this sense, be 
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governed according to Irish ideas. If the representatives of the 
country are agreed among themselves about any particular measure 
concerning Ireland alone, the English and Scotch majority would not 
think of opposing such legislation. It is far from being quite the 
truth that such entire deference is shown to the opinion of Irish 
representatives, even when that opinion is practically unanimous. 
But if it were true, that would only be another and a stronger 
reason why the Imperial Parliament should not have the task of 
managing Irish business imposed upon it. Is there any excuse for 
giving up the common time of Parliament to discussions in which 
it is expressly declared that three-fourths of the members are not 
expected to interfere? If a measure is only to be discussed and 
decided by Irish members, what can be the advantage of having it 
discussed in St. Stephen’s? For a long time the Scotch members 
did thus contrive to have a little Parliament of their own com- 
fortably established in Westminster Palace. I suppose that to some 
extent they have it still, although I believe it does not work quite 
so satisfactorily now as it did in former days. It was the habit of 
the Scottish members to meet together and consider among them- 
selves the details of any measure affecting Scotland; and when it 
came on for discussion in full Parliament the other members of the 
House never interfered. Every such measure was quietly carried 
through in accordance with the previous arrangements made among 
the representatives of Scotland. This was all very well for the 
Scotch members, if the Scotch members liked it. But does it not 
seem rather unreasonable that any part of the time of the Imperial 
Parliament should be diverted from Imperial business merely to 
allow what may be called a full-dress rehearsal of a performance in 
which only Scotch members are to take part? In plain words, if 
there is to be separate legislation for any of the kingdoms, is it not 
the common-sense of the matter that that legislation should be 
carried on at home? The Scotch members, I believe, are finding 
out of late that Scotch measures do not move forward very quickly, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, and notwithstanding the general spirit 
of agreement among them. Many complaints and remonstrances 
have been lately made in Scotland’s name. I sincerely trust that we 
shall hear many more. When Scotch members begin to ask for Home 
Rule, they are not likely to be put off with talk about the impossibility 
of English statesmen condescending to argue the question with them. 
If things go on mvch longer as they are going, there will not be 
time left to the Imperial Parliament to pass even in formal review 
the best digested measures presented by Scotch representatives. 
During the late election contest at Liverpool there was a good 
deal of controversy about the significance of the words in the Home 
Rule resolution which referred to the restoration of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. Lord Ramsay, the Liberal candidate, refused to promise to 
vote even for an inquiry into the necessity of what he assumed to be 
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a restoration of the old Irish Parliament. I do not believe any 
practical Irishman now really thinks of a restoration of the old 
Irish Parliament. Repeal of the Union would leave the Irish people 
in a very peculiar position. It would put them in possession of a 
Parliament in which no Catholic could sit, and for the election of 
a member to which no Catholic could vote. The restored Parlia- 
ment would have to begin its business by a remarkably sweeping 
series of reforms, in order to bring itself in some degree into 
harmony with existing institutions and ways of thought. No doubt 
the independent Irish Parliament was in many respects an un- 
trustworthy and incapable body ; but, with all its shortcomings, it 
effected an immense amount of practical good for Ireland during its 
short existence. But it is of special importance for Englishmen to 
remember that during its brief career it was thoroughly loyal. Only 
for the infatuation of the English Government in refusing Catholic 
emancipation when the whole voice of the Irish people demanded 
it and the Irish Parliament was perfectly willing to grant it, the 
Rebellion of 1798 would never have taken place. There were then, 
as there are now, two parties among the Irish people ; I mean among 
those who in one way or other professed to be national in feeling. 
One of these parties was represented by the best men in the Irish 
Parliament. It was loyal to the Crown and the English connection, 
and only anxious to be convinced that English statesmen meant to 
deal fairly with Ireland. The other was the party represented by 
Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen. It was made up of men who 
had no faith in England’s good intentions, and were convinced that 
the central power was only waiting a chance to overbear the autho- 
rity of Irish national institutions. The intolerable act of despotism 
by which the English Government suddenly made use of its authority 
to reject and defy the appeal for Catholic emancipation drove the 
whole national sentiment of the country to the side of the party of 
action. The influence of Grattan and the Irish Parliament was gone 
ina moment. A loyalist, of whatever greatness and influence, was 
silenced, on the instant of his opening his mouth to counsel patience 
and moderation, by the reminder that the latest act of the English 
Government had thrown contempt upon his former teachings, and 
had proved to Ireland that nothing was to be expected of the Im- 
perial power. But the Irish Parliament was thoroughly loyal; and 
let it be distinctly added that the Irish people would have been 
thoroughly loyal too if the English Government would only have 
allowed them. Despite all the dazzling fascinations of the revolu- 
tionary movement in France, the Irish people were never led away 
into rebellion until the English Government drove them into it. 
The one question about which Grattan strongly differed from Fox 
was the view which Fox had taken of the French Revolution. An 
Irish Parliament like that of 1782 is, indeed, impossible now. Anew 
principle of government for empires with mixed nationalities has 
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come up, and has been successful wherever it has been tried. It is 
successful in the Dominion of Canada as well as in the United States. 
It is the principle which alone was found applicable to the reorgani- 
sation of Germany under the leadership of Prussia. It has superseded 
the principle on which the old Irish Parliament was constructed. 
But it is necessary for English readers to bear in mind that that 
Irish Parliament was, as long as it lasted, the instrument of peace 
and loyalty. Rebellion arose because the Irish Parliament was 
compelled to show that it could not answer for the fair dealing of 
the English Government. Had the English Government allowed 
the Irish Parliament its own way, there would not have been a 
shot fired in anger in 1798. Since the. extinction of the Irish Par- 
liament it may be fairly said that Ireland has not known a quiet 
year. During the debate on the Irish borough franchise lately, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland tried to make an argument against 
household suffrage in Irish boroughs out of the fact that there had 
been no petitions from the Irish people in favour of the measure. 
This showed, he contended, that Ireland was indifferent and apathetic 
on the subject. It showed, however, nothing of the kind. It showed 
that a feeling existed which the Attorney-General’s wisdom ought to 
fear. It showed that the people of Ireland were convinced that 
there was not the slightest use in making any appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament on the subject. The result unfortunately tended td prove 
that the Irish people were in the right. Truly, if there were a Home 
Rule Parliament established in Ireland to-morrow, I venture to think 
that there would probably be no petitions on the subject of household 
suffrage in boroughs addressed to it either. But the reason for 
the absence of petitions in that case would not be precisely the same 
as in the other. The Irish people did not take the trouble to 
petition the Imperial Parliament for household suffrage in boroughs, 
because they knew that the Imperial Parliament as at present 
constituted would not grant the demand. They probably would not 
think it necessary to petition a domestic Parliament, because they 
would assume as a matter of course that such a reform would be one 
of its first measures. 

I hear it continually said that an Irish Parliament would occupy 
itself only in political faction-fights and struggles of sect against 
sect. * You Irishmen would do nothing but cut one another’s throats,’ 
is the confident assertion of gentlemen who have probably never 
thought of ascertaining whether during the existence of the old Irish 
Parliament, such as it was, the members did occupy themselves in 
any such pastime. I would urge my English friends to bear in mind 
that the discord we now see in Ireland and among Irishmen is about 
great questions which would be settled by the mere fact that a domestic 
legislature had come into existence. ‘What would a Parliament in 
Ireland set about doing?’ is often asked. Assuming that the land 
question had been settled on some satisfactory basis before the Irish 
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Parliament came into existence, I think it would begin by undertaking 
a variety of purely domestic reforms for which it has been vainly 
asking the Imperial Parliament year after year. It would undoubt- 
edly alter the borough and county franchise, supposing these had not 
already been properly dealt with. It would frame a new system of 
grand jury laws; the grand jury system in Ireland is now the most 
absurd anomaly that a civilised’ people could well be called upon to 
endure. The whole system of county government and county finance 
and of election to parochial boards would be sure to undergo im- 
mediate revision. The members elected to the domestic Parliament 
would, I am convinced, be for the most part able and practical men 
well acquainted with the actual wants of the country. Many men 
are elected to the Imperial Parliament from Ireland who are not 
particularly acquainted with the practical condition and local wants 
of the places they represent. Itis not only unavoidable in some cases 
that this should be so, but it is natural and proper. What the Irish 
people want at present is, first of all, representatives who will express 
the national desire on two or three great questions—the land tenure 
system, education, and Home Rule. A man who will do this 
honestly and fearlessly is obviously to be preferred, even though he be 
not intimately acquainted with the exact condition and circum- 
stances of every part of the county or borough he represents, to the 
most practical local resident who is not in harmony with the national 
sentiment on those great questions. But it is obvious that no such 
considerations would govern the choice of the local representatives. 
The Irish are a shrewd people for all their Celtic fire and poetry ; and 
in the matter of an election to a domestic Parliament the man who 
knew most about the conditions and circumstances of his constituency 
would be preferred to the most eloquent stranger who could only talk 
generalities. I am convinced that the gentry of the country would 
have their fair share of representation in such a Parliament. The 
tenant-farmer would be there, with the well-to-do shopkeeper of the 
towns, the banker, the manufacturer, the shipper, the merchant. I 
doubt whether impassioned eloquence would be the vernacular of such 
an assembly ; I rather think shrewd common sense would be its prin- 
cipal inspiration, and a sincere desire to set the country permanently 
on its feet, and make it independent of the chances of passing seasons 
and the help of foreign charity. I am quite sure the stout men of the 
northern province would very soon demonstrate their traditional man- 
hood and good sense by accepting the condition of things and working 
earnestly and vigorously in such a Parliament. Any one who fancies 
that the Catholic majority would instantly set about oppressing their 
Protestant brothers must be curiously ignorant of the condition of 
feeling in Ireland of our day. I recommend him to ask for an 
opinion on the subject from such Protestant gentlemen.as Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, Lord Francis Conyngham, Mr. King-Harman, 
or the terrible Mr. Parnell himself. 
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I have purposely abstained, throughout the greater part of this 
article, from arguing the question on anything like high ground. [| 
have called the article ‘ The Common-sense of Home Rule,’ and I have 
endeavoured to keep to the strict common-sense of the matter. My 
object has been to show that Home Rule describes an arrangement 
the most natural, the most practical, that could be devised for the 
management of an imperial system ; that it is a principle which, if 
we were not bound by ancient prejudices and blinded by servile devo- 
tion to mere phrases, would assuredly commend itself to the common 
sense of all reasonable persons everywhere. If the relations of the 
three kingdoms had to be adjusted now for the first time under a free 
partnership, this is the arrangement which would suggest itself as a 
mere matter of business to every man capable of forming an opinion 
in the various parts of the Empire. No statesman now would think 
of suggesting as a beginning that all the local affairs of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, should be consigned to the care of a 
miscellaneous assembly already so overburdened with the common 
business of the Empire, that it is physically unable in any session to 
get through half its appointed work. An Englishman would natu- 
rally say: ‘I know nothing about the Irish grand jury system or the 
Scotch hypothec ; I don’t suppose the Irish and Scotch members are 
likely to know much about English county boards. It would be ab- 
surd to thrust each other’s domestic business in each other’s way. If 
we do this, we shall never get on at all: the only sensible thing we 
can do is to leave to each country the work it understands and really 
cares about ; and let us meet as a parliament in Westminster for the 
settlement of business that is strictly imperial, and concerns all parts 
of the three kingdoms alike.’ This is the view that I have en- 
deavoured to impress upon my readers. But I do not forget that 
there is a far higher view of the question. I hold in the highest re- 
verence that undefined but most subtle and strong influence, the 
national sentiment, which has been the inspiration and the nurse of so 
mueh that is great, noble, and beautiful among all populations who 
have been allowed to give it expression’in their political and social life. 
There is no influence I dread so much in modern legislation as that 
fatal desire to run the steam-roller of monotonous and uniform system 
over all the characteristic peculiarities of race and tradition and habit. 
If Lord Beaconsfield, when he talked of cosmopolitanism, had had in 
mind the kind of principle which finds a delight in effacing all 
national distinctions, and subduing all families and populations to 
one mournfully monotonous pattern, so that every part of the world 
should be as like as possible to every other part, I should have joined 
with all my heart in his denunciation. To insist that because Eng- 
land and Ireland are part. of one empire they should necessarily be 
governed by one centralised system of uniform legislation seems to 
me about as absurd as to contend that the mountains of Killarney, 
and Connemara, and Donegal, ought to be removed somehow and the 
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ground made level in order to bring it into uniformity with the phy- 
sical exterior of most of the English counties. There is something dis- 
tinctly elevating and improving in the sentiment of nationality. An 
old friend of mine, who is now high in the service of the Crown in a far 
country, was reminding me lately in a letter of the days when we were 
young and of ‘the sound national discussions, the healthy union of 
literature and of nationality,’ that formed the staple of the talk of 
young men and boys in Ireland then. I own to the full feeling of his 
words. There was something fresh and pure in that strong breath of 
the national sentiment which began to reanimate the youth of Ireland 
at that time. It kept them from idle and purposeless reading, from 
sickliness of sentiment, from tendency to anything unwholesome or 
vulgar or debasing. Perhaps my friend would not have been nearly 
so useful or so distinguished a servant of the Crown if he had not been 
brought up in that healthy spirit of nationality which must have 
made him think, at every momentous crisis of his career, whether the 
part he was about to take was worthy of his country as well as of 
himself. I would then encourage the national sentiment. It makes 
men better and even more practical in the true sense than they would 
be without it. In so far as the demand for Home Rule is the expres- 
sion of that sentiment, it is a demand that ought to have the respect 
of all Englishmen. But I have purposely abstained, throughout the 
greater part of this article, from taking that higher ground in my 
argument. I contend for Home Rule not merely because it would be 
the just admission of an honest and a legitimate desire on the part 
of a distinct population for the management of the business that is 
strictly domestic. I do not contend for it merely because it would 
really tend to reconcile England and Ireland, and make them, for the 
first time since the Union, friendly and willing copartners in one great 
imperial system. I now take the lower ground purposely, and put the 
question as one of common-sense. The machinery at present exist- 
ing is utterly inadequate to the purposes it is meant to fulfil. The 
centralised system is a failure. It has collapsed. Some other sys- 
tem must be tried in its place. I point attention to the only system 
which appears to have simplicity, nature, and common-sense to 
recommend it—the system which would allow Ireland to manage for 
herself the business which the Imperial Parliament is not capable of 
managing properly, and the bare attempt to manage which by the 
Imperial Parliament only confuses and obstructs the proper business 
of the central Legislature. The sooner other parts of the Empire 
make the same demand for themselves that Ireland is making for 
herself, the better pleased shall I be; but for the present I am con- 
cerned about Ireland. I wish to show that Ireland’s demand is the 
demand of common-sense ; if that be so, I have no doubt that the 
example she sets will soon be followed. 
Justin McCartay. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SHAM ADMIRATION IN LITERATURE. 


In all highly civilised communities Pretence is prominent, and sooner 
or later invades the regions of Literature. In the beginning, this is 
not altogether to be reprobated; it is the rude homage which Ignorance, 
conscious of its disgrace, offers to Learning; but after a while, Pre- 
tence becomes systematised, gathers strength from numbers and 
impunity, and rears its head in such a manner as to suggest it has 
some body and substance belonging to it. In England, literary 
pretence is more universal than elsewhere from our method of educa- 
tion. When young gentlemen from ten to sixteen are set to study 
poetry (a subject for which not one in a hundred has the least 
taste or capability even when he reads it in his own language) in 
Greek and Latin authors, it is only a natural consequence that their 
views upon it should be slightly artificial. The youth who objected 
to the alphabet that it seemed hardly worth while to have gone 
through so much to have acquired so little, was exceptionally saga- 
cious ; the more ordinary lad conceives that what has cost him so much 
time and trouble, and entailed so many pains and penalties, must 
needs have something in it, though it has never met his eye. Hence 
arises our public opinion upon the ancient classics, which I am afraid is 
somewhat different from (what painters term) the private view. If you 
take the ordinary admirer of Aéschylus, for example—not the scholar, 
but the man who has had what he believes to be ‘ a liberal education’ 
—and appeal to his opinion upon some passage in a British dramatist, 
say Shakespeare, it is ten to one that he shows not only ignorance of 
the author (the odds are twenty to one about that), but utter inability 
to grasp the point in question; it is too deep for him, and especially 
too subtle. If you are cruel enough to press him, he will unconsciously 
betray the fact that he has never felt a line of poetry in his life. He 
honestly believes that the Seven against Thebes is one of the greatest 
works that ever were written, just as a child believes the same of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. A great wit once observed, when 
bored by the praises of a man who spoke six languages, that he had 
known a man to speak a dozen, and yet not say a word worth hearing 
in any one of them. The humour of the remark, as sometimes 
happens, has caused its wisdom to be underrated ; for the fact is that, 
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im very many cases, all the intelligence of which a mind is capable is 
expended upon the mere acquisition of a foreign language. As to 
getting anything out of it in the way of ideas, and especially of 
poetical ones, that is almost never attained. There are, indeed, many 
who have a special facility for languages, but in their case (with a few 
exceptions) one may say without uncharity that the acquisition of 
ideas is not their object, though if they did acquire them they would 
probably be new ones. The majority of us, however, have much diffi- 
culty in surmounting the obstacle of an alien tongue; and when we 
have done so we are naturally inclined to overrate the advantages 
thus attained. Every one knows the poor creature who quotes French 
on all occasions with a certain stress on the accent, designed to arouse 
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is is a doubt in his hearers as to whether he was not actually born in Paris. 
nce, He, of course, is a low specimen of the class in question, but almost all 
Pre. of us derive a certain intellectual gratification from the mastery of 
and another language, and as we gradually attain to it, whenever we find 
has a meaning we are apt to mistake it for a beauty.' Nay, I am con- 
rary vinced that many admire this or that (even) British poet from the fact 
\a- that here and there his meaning has gleamed upon them with all the 
ndy charm that accompanies unexpectedness. 
rast Since classical learning is compulsory with us, this bastard ad- 
in miration is much more often excited with respect to the Greek and 
eir Latin poets. Men may not only go through the whole curriculum of 
ted auniversity education, but take high honours in it, without the least in- 





tellectual advantage beyond the acquisition of a few quotations. This 
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va is not, of course (good heavens !), because the classics have nothing to 
ich teach us in the way of poetical ideas, but simply because to the 
ast ordinary mind the acquisition of a poetical idea is very difficult, and 
ce when conveyed in a foreign language is impossible. If the same 
is student had given the same time—a monstrous thought, of course, but 
on not impracticable—to the cultivation of Shakespeare and the old 
ir, dramatists, or even to the more modern English poets and thinkers, 
“, he would certainly have got more out of them, though he would have 
t, missed the delicate suggestiveness of the Greek aorist and the ex- 
of quisite subtleties of the particle de. Having acquired these last, 
y however, and not for nothing, it is not surprising that he should 
ly esteem them very highly, and, being unable to popularise them at 
y dinner parties and the like, he falls back upon praise of the 
e classics generally. 

t Such are the circumstances which, more particularly in this 
e country, have led to a wellnigh universal habit of literary lying—of a 7 
2 

1 1 Since the above was written, my attention has been called to the following 
_ remark of De Quincey: ‘As must ever be the case with readers not sufficiently 
: masters of a language to bring the true pretensions of a work to any test of feeliox, 
5 they are for ever mistaking for some pleasure conferred by the writer, what is in 






fact the pleasure naturally attached to the sense of a difficulty overcome.’ 
FF2 
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pretence of admiration for certain works of which in reality we know 
very little, and for which, if we knew more, we should perhaps care 
less. 
There are certain books which are standard, and as it were planted 
in the British svil, before which the great majority of us bow the 
knee and doff the cap with a reverence that, in its ignorance, reminds 
one of fetish worship, and, in its affectation, of the passion for High 
Art. The works without which, we are told at book auctions, ‘no 
gentleman’s library can be considered complete,’ are especially the 
objects of this adoration.. The Rambler, for example, is one of them. 
I was once shut up for a week of snowstorms in a mountain inn, with 
the Rambler and one other publication. The latter was a Shepherd’s 
Guide, with illustrations of the way in which sheep are marked by 
their various owners for the purpose of identification: ‘ Cropped near 
ear, upper key bitted far, a pop on the head and another at the tail 
head, ritted, and with two red strokes down both shoulders,’ &c. 
It was monotonous, but I confess that there were times when I felt 
it some comfort in having that picture-book to fall back upon, to 
alternate with the Rambler. 

The essay, like port wine, I have noticed, requires age for its due 
appreciation. Leigh Hunt’s Jndicator comprises some admirable 
essays, but the general public have not a word to say for them; it 
may be urged that that is because they had not read the Indicator. 
But why then do they praise the Rambler and Montaigne? That 
comforting word, ‘ Mesopotamia,’ which has been so often alluded to 
in religious matters, has many a parallel in profane literature. 

A good deal of this mock worship is of course due to abject cowardice. 
A man who says he doesn’t like the Rambler, runs, with some folks, 
the risk of being thought a fool; but he is sure to be thought that, 
for something or another, under auy circumstances ; and, at all events, 
why should he not content himself, when the Rambler is belauded, 
with holding his tongue and smiling acquiescence ? It must be con- 
‘ ceded that there are a few persons who really have read the Rambler, 
a work, of course, I am merely using as a type of its class. In their 
young days it was used as a school book, and thought necessary as a 
part of polite education ; and as they have read little or nothing 
since, it is only reasonable that they should stick to their colours. 
Indeed, the French satirist’s boast that he could predicate the views 
of any man with regard to both worlds, if he were only supplied with 
the simple data of his age and his income, is quite true in the general 
with regard to literary taste. Given the age of the ordinary indi- 
vidual—that is to say of the gentleman ‘ fond of books, but who has 
really no time for reading ’—and it is easy enough to guess his literary 
idols. They are the gods of his youth, and, whether he has been 
‘ suckled in a creed outworn’ or not, he knows no other. These per- 
sons, however, rarely give their opinion about literary matters, except 
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on compulsion; they are harmless and truthful, The tendency of 
society in general, on the other hand, is not only to praise the Rambler 
which they have not read, but to express a noble scorn for those who 
have read it and don’t like it. 
I remember, as a young man, being greatly struck by the inde- 
pendence of character exhibited by Miss Bronté in a certain confes- 
sion she made in respect to Miss Austen’s novels. It was at a period 
when everybody professed to adore them, and especially the great guns 
of literature. Walter Scott thought more highly of the genius of 
the author of Mansfield Park even than of that of his favourite, Miss 
Edgeworth. Macaulay speaks of her as though she were the Eclipse of 
novelists— first, and the rest nowhere "—though his opinion, it is true, 
lost something of its force from the contempt he expressed for ‘ the rest,’ 
among whom were some much better ones. Dr. Whewell, a very dif- 
ferent type of mind, had Mansfield Park, I believe, read to him on 
his death-bed. And, indeed, up to the present date, some highly cul- 
tured persons of my acquaintance take the same view. They may 
be very possibly right, but that is no reason why the people who 
have never read Miss Austen’s novels—and very few have—should 
ape the fashion. Now the authoress of Jane Eyre did not derive much 
pleasure from the perusal of the works of the other Jane. ‘I knowit’s 
very wrong,’ she modestly said, * but the fact is I can’t read them. They 
have not got story enough in them to engage my attention. I don’t 
want my blood curdled, but I like it stirred. She strikes me as 
milk-and-watery, and, to say truth, as dull.’ 

This opinion she has, in effect, repeated in her published writings, 
but I had only heard her verbal expression of it; and I admired her 
courage. If she had been a man, struggling, as she then was, for a 
position in literature, she would not have dared to say half as much. 
For, what is very curious, the advocates of the classic authors—those 
I mean whom antiquity has more or less hallowed—instead of pitying 
those unhappy wights who confess their want of appreciation of them, 
fly at them with bludgeons, and dance upon their prostrate bodies 
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For who would rush on a benighted man, 

And give him two black eyes for being blind ? 
inquires the poet. I answer, ‘lots of people,’ and especially those 
who worship the pagan divinities of literature. The same thing 
happens—but their fury is more excusable, because they have less 
natural intelligence—with the lovers of music. Instead of being 
sorry for the poor folks who have ‘no ear,’ and whom ‘a little music in 
the evening’ bores to extremity, they overwhelm them with reproaches 
for what is in fact a natural infirmity. ‘You Goth! you Vandal!’ 
they exclaim, ‘ how contemptible is the creature who has no music 
Which is really very rude. Even persons who are not 
‘Hath not a Jew ears ?’—that is to say, 
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musical have their feelings. 
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though they have ‘ no ear,’ they understand what is abusive language 
and resent it. 

I am not saying one word against established reputations in 
literature. The very fact of their being established (even the Rambler, 
for example, has its merits) is in their favour ; and, indeed, some of the 
works I shall refer to are masterpieces. My objection is to the sham 
admiration of them, which does their authors no good (for their circu- 
lation is now of no consequence to them), and is injurious not only to 
modern writers (who are generally made the subject of base compari- 
son), but especially to the utterers of this false coin themselves. One 
cannot tell falsehoods, even about one’s views in literature, without 
injury to one’s morals, yet to ‘ tell the truth and shame the devil’ is 
easy, as it would seem, compared with telling the truth and defying 
the critics. 

I have alluded to the intrepidity of Miss Bronté in this matter ; 
and, curiously enough, it is women who have the most courage in the 
expression of their literary opinions. It may be said, of course, that 
this is due to the audacity of ignorance, and a well-known line may 
be quoted (for some people, as I have said, are rude) in which certain 
angels (who are not women) are represented as being afraid to tread 
in certain places. But I am speaking of women who are great readers. 
Miss Martineau once confessed to me that she could see no beauties 
in Tom Jones. ‘Of course,’ she said, ‘ the coarseness disgusts me, 
but, apart from that, I see no sort of meritin it.’ ‘ What?’ I replied, 
‘no humour, no knowledge of human life?’ ‘No; to me it is a weari- 
some book.’ 

I disagreed with her very much upon that point, and do so still; 
yet, apart from the coarseness (which does not disgust everybody, let 
me tell you), there isa good deal of tedious reading in Tom Jones. At 
all events that expression of opinion from such lips strikes me as note- 
worthy. 

It may here be said that there are many English authors of old 
date, some of whose beauties are unintelligible except to those who 
are acquainted with the classics; and Jom Jones is one of them. 
Many of the introductions to the chapters, not to mention a certain 
travestie of an Homeric battle, must needs be as wearisome to those 
who are not scholars, as the spectacle of a burlesque is to those who 
have not seen the original play. This is still more the case with our 
old poets, especially Milton. I very much doubt, in spite of the 
universal chorus to the contrary, whether Lycidas is much admired 
by readers who are only acquainted with English literature; I am 
quite sure it never touched their hearts as, for example, Jn 
Memoriam does. 

I once beheld a young lady of great literary taste, and of exquisite 
sensibility, torn to pieces (figuratively) and trampled upon by a great 

scholar for venturing to make a comparison between those two poems. 
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Its invocation to the Muses, and the general classical air which pervades 
it, had destroyed for her the pathos of Lycidas, whereas to her antago- 
nist those very imperfections appeared to enhance its beauty. I did 
not interfere, because the wretch was her husband, and it would have 
been worse for her if I had, but my sympathies were entirely with her. 
Her sad fate—for the massacre took place in public—would, I was 
well aware, have the effect of making people lie worse than ever about 
Milton. On that same evening, while some folks were talking about 
Mr. Morris’s Earthly Paradise, I heard a scornful voice exclaim ‘ Oh! 
give ME Paradise Lost,’ and with that gentleman I cid have itout. I 
promptly subjected him to cross-examination, and drove him to that 
extremity that he was compelled to admit he had never read a word 
of Milton for forty years, and even then only in extracts from Enjfield’s 
Speaker. 

With Shakespeare—though there is a good deal of lying about 
him—the case is different, and especially with elderly people ; for ‘in 
their day,’ as they pathetically term it, Shakespeare was played 
everywhere, and every one went to the play. They do not read him, 
but they recollect him; they are well-acquainted with his beauties— 
that is, with the better known of them—and can quote him with 
manifest appreciation. They are, intellectually, in a position much 
superior to that of a fashionable lady of my acquaintance who 
informed me that her daughters were going to the theatre that night 
to see Shakespeare’s ‘ Turning of the Screw.’ 

The writer who has done most, without I suppose intending 
it, to promote hypocrisy in literature is Macaulay. His ‘ every 
schoolboy knows’ has frightened thousands into pretending to know 
authors with whom they have not even a bowing acquaintance. It 
is amazing that a man who had read so much should have written so 
contemptuously of those who have read but little; one would have 
thought that the consciousness of superiority would have forbidden 
such insolence, or that his reading would have been extensive enough 
to teach him at least how little he had read of what there was to 
read; since he read some things—works of imagination and humour, 
for example—to such very little purpose, he might really have bragged 
a little less. One feels quite grateful to Macaulay, however, for avow- 
ing his belief that he was the only man who had read through the 
Faery Queen; since that exonerates everybody—I do not say from 
reading it, because the supposition is preposterous—but from the 
necessity of pretending to have read it. The pleasure derived from 
that poem to most minds is, I am convinced, analogous to that already 
spoken of as being imparted by a foreign author: namely, the satis- 
faction at finding it—in places—intelligible. For the few who 
possess the poetic faculty it has great beauties, but I observe, from 
the extracts that appear in Poetic Selections and the like, that the 
most tedious and even the most monstrous passages are often the 
most admired. The case of Spenser in this respect—which does not 
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stand alone in ancient English literature—has a curious parallel in 
art, where people are positively found to go into ecstasies over a 
distorted limb or a ludicrous inversion of perspective, simply because 
it is the work of an old master, who knew no better, or followed the 
fashion of his time. 

Leigh Hunt read the Faery Queen, by the bye, as almost every- 
thing else that bas been written in the English tongue, and even 
Macaulay alludes with rare commendation to his ‘ catholic taste.’ Of 
all authors indeed, and probably of all readers, Leigh Hunt had the 
keenest eye for merit and the warmest appreciation of it wherever 
found. He was actively engaged in politics, yet was never blind to 
the genius of an adversary; blameless himself in morals, he could 
admire the wit of Wycherley; and a free-thinker in religion, he could 
see both wisdom and beauty in the divines. Moreover, it is immensely 
to his credit, that this universal knowledge, instead of puffing him 
up, only moved him to impart it, and that next to the pleasure he took 
in books was that he derived from teaching others to take pleasure in 
them. Witness his Wit and Humour and his Imagination and 
Fancy, to my mind the greatest treasures in the way of handbooks 
that have ever been offered to students of English literature, and the 
completest antidotes to pretence in it. How many a time, as a boy, 
have I pondered over this or that passage in the originals, from 
Shakespeare to Suckling, and then compared it with the italicised 
lines in his two volumes, to see whether I had hit upon the beauties; 
and how often, alas! I hit upon the blots !? 

It is curious that Leigh Hunt, whose style has been so severely 
handled (and, it must be owned, not without some justice) for its 
affectations, should have been so genuine (although always generous) 
in his criticisms. It was nothing to him whether an author was old 
or new; nor did he shrink from any literary comparison between two 
writers when he thought it appropriate (and he was generally right), 
notwithstanding all the age and authority that might be at the back 
of one of them, Thackeray, by the way, a very different writer and 
thinker, had this same outspoken honesty in the expression of his 
literary taste. In speaking of the hero of Cooper’s five good novels— 
Leather-Stocking, Hawkeye, &c.—he remarks with quite a noble sim- 
plicity: ‘I think he is better than any of Scott’s lot.’ 

It is a ‘far cry’ from the Faery Queen to Childe Harold, which, 
reckoning by years, is still a modern poem; yet I wonder how many 
persons under thirty—even of those who term it ‘ magnificent ’—have 


2 I remember (when ‘I was but a little tiny boy’) I thought that ‘the fringed 
curtains of thine eye advance,’ addressed by Prospero to Miranda, must needs be a 
very fine line ; imagine then my confusion, on referring for corroboration to my 
‘guide, philosopher, and friend,’ as he truly was, to find this passage : ‘ Why Shake- 
speare should have condescended to the elaborate nothingness, not to say nonsense, 
of this metaphor (for what is meant by “ advancing curtains ”?) I cannot conceive. 
That is to say, if he did condescend ; for it looks very like the interpolation of some 
pompous declamatory player. Pope has put it into his Treatise on the Bathos.’ 
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ever read Childe Harold. At onetime it was only people under thirty 
who had read it; for poetry to the ordinary reader is the poetry that 
was popular in his youth—‘ no other is genuine.’ 


A dreary, weary poem called the Evcursion, 
Written in a manner which is my aversion, 


is a couplet the frankness of which has always recommended itself to 
me (though I like the Exewrsion); but, except for the rhyme, it 
has a fatal facility of application to other long poems. Heaven forbid 
that I should ‘with shadowed hint confuse’ the faith in a British 
classic; but, ye gods, how men have gaped (in private) over Childe 
Harold ! 

Gil Blas, though not a native classic, is included in the articles of 
the British literary faith; not as a matter of pious opinion, but de 
fide; a necessity of intellectual salvation. I remember an interview I 
once had with a boy of letters concerning this immortal work ; he is a 
well-known writer now, but at the time I speak of he was only budding 
and sprouting in the magazines—a lad of promise, no doubt, but 
given, if not to kick against authority, to question it, and, what was 
worse, to question me about it, in an embarrassing manner. The 
natural affability of my disposition had caused him, I suppose, to treat 
me as his Father Confessor in literature; and one of the sins of 
omission he confided to me was in connection with the divine Le 
Sage. 

‘I say—about Gil Blas, you know—Bias [2 great critic of that 
day] was saying last night that if he were to be imprisoned for life 
with only two books to read he would choose the Bible and Gil Blas.’ 

‘It is very gratifying to me,’ said I, wishing to evade my young 
friend, and also because I had no love for Bias, ‘that he should have 
selected the Bible; and all the more so, since I should never have 
expected it of him.’ 

‘Yes, papa’ (that was what the young dog was wont to call me, 
though he was no son of mine—far from it); ‘ but about Gil Blas? 
Is it really the next best book? And after he had read it—say ten 
times—would he not have been rather sorry that he had not chosen 
—well, Shakespeare, for instance ?’ 

The picture of Bias with a long white beard, the growth of twenty 
years, reading that tattered copy of Gil Blas in his cell, almost 
affected me to tears; but I made shift to answer gravely: ‘ Bias is a 
professional critic; and persons of that class are apt to be a little 
dogmatic and given to exaggeration. But Gil Blas is a great work. 
As a picture of the seamy side of human life—of its vices and its weak- 
nesses at least—it is unrivalled. The archbishop F 

‘Oh! I know that archhishop—well,’ interrupted my young tor- 
mentor. ‘I sometimes think, if it hadn’t been for that archbishop, 
we should never perhaps have heard of Gil Blas.’ 
‘Tchut, tchut!’ said I; ‘ you talk like a child.’ 
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‘But to read it all through, gapes ities times, ten times, for 
all one’s life? Poor Mr. Bias!’ 

‘It is a matter of opinion, my dear boy,’ I said. ‘ Bias has this 
great advantage over you in literary matters, that he knows what he 
is talking about ; and if he was quite sure 

‘Oh! but he was not quite sure: he was rather doubtful, he said, 
about one of the books.’ 

‘Not the Bible, I do hope ?’ said I fervently. 

‘No, about the other. He was not quite sure but that, instead 
of Gil Blas, he ought to have selected Don Quixote. Now really 
that seems to me worse than Gil Blas.’ 

‘You mean less excellent,’ I rejoined; ‘you are too young to 
appreciate the full signification of Don Quixote.’ 

The scoundrel murmured, ‘Do you mean to tell me people read 
it when they are old?’ but I pretended not to hear him. ‘ We donot 
all of us,’ I went on, ‘know what is good for us. Sancho Panza’s 
physician 

‘Oh! I know that physician—well, papa. I sometimes think, if it 
had not been for that physician, perhaps 

‘ Hush!’ I exclaimed authoritatively; ‘ let us have no flippancy, I 
beg.’ And so, with a dead lift as it were, I got rid of him. He left 
the room muttering, ‘But to read it through—three times, ten 
times, for all one’s life?’ And I was obliged to confess to myself 
that such a prolonged course of study, even of Don Quixote, would 
have been wearisome. 

Rabelais is another article of our literary faith, that is cer- 
tainly subscribed to much more often than believed in. In a certain 
poem of Mr. Browning’s (J call it the Burial of the Book, since 
the Latin name he has given it is unpronounceable, even if it 
were possible to recollect it), charmingly humorous, and which is 
also remarkable for impersonating an inanimate object in verse as 
Dickens does in prose, there occur these lines : 

Then I went indoors,’brought out a loaf, 
Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis, 
Lay on the grass, and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais, 
Yet I have known some wonder to be expressed (confidentially) as 
to where he found the ‘ jolly chapter,’ and the looking for the beauties 
of Rabelais to be likened to searching in a huge bed of manure for a 
few heads of asparagus. 

I have no quarrel with Bias and Company (though they stick at 
nothing, and will. presently say that I don’t care for these books 
myself), but I venture to think that they are wrong in making 
dogmas of what are, after all, but matters of literary taste; it is their 
vehemence and exaggeration which drive the weak to take refuge in 
falsehood. 
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A good woman in the country once complained of her stepson, 
‘He will not love his learning, though I beats him with a jack- 
chain ;’ and from the application of similar aids to instruction the 
same result takes place in London. Only here we dissemble and 
pretend to love it. It is partly in consequence of this that works, 
not only of acknowledged but genuine excellence, such as those I have 
been careful to select, are, though so universally praised, so little read. 
The poor student attempts them, but failing—from many causes no 
doubt, but also sometimes from the fact of their not being there—to 
find those unrivalled beauties which he has been led to expect in 
every sentence, he stops short, where he would otherwise have gone 


on. He says to himself ‘I have been deceived,’ or ‘I must bea. 


born fool ;’ whereas he is wrong in both suppositions. I am con- 
vinced that the want of popularity of Walter Scott among the rising 
generation is partly due to this extravagant laudation; and I am 
much mistaken if another great author, more recently deceased, will 
not in a few years be added to the ranks of those who are more 
praised than read from the same cause. 

The habit of mere adhesion to received opinion in any matter is 
most mischievous, for it strikes at the root of independence of 
thought; and in literature it tends to make the public taste 
mechanical. It is very seldom that what is called the verdict ot 
posterity (absurdly enough, for are not we posterity ?) is ever reversed ; 
but it has chanced to happen in a certain case quite lately. The 
production of The Iron Chest upon the stage has once more brought 
into fashion Caleb Williams. Now that is a work, though by no 
means belonging to the same rank as those to which I have referred, 
which has a fine old crusted reputation. Time has hallowed it. The 
great world of readers (who have never read it) used to echo the 
remark of Bias and Company, that this and that modern work of fic- 
tion reminded them—though at an immense distance, of course—of 
Godwin’s masterpiece. I remember Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas, for example 
(from some similarity, more fanciful perhaps than real, in the isolation 
of its hero), being thus compared with it. Now Caleb Williams 
is founded on a very fine conception—one that could only have 
occurred, perhaps, to a man of genius ; the first part of it is well worked 
out, but towards the middle it grows feeble, and it ends in tediousness 
and drivel; whereas Uncle Silas is good and strong from first to last. 
Le Fanu has never been so popular as, in my humble judgment, he 
deserves to be, but of course modern readers were better acquainted 
with him than with Godwin. Yet nine out of ten were always heard 
repeating this cuckoo ery about the latter’s superiority, until the 
Ivon Chest came out, and Fashion induced them to read him for 
themselves ; which has very properly changed their opinion. 

I remember, in my own case, that, from that mere reverence for 
authority which I hope I share with my neighbours, I used to speak 
of Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle—both great favourites of our 
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forefathers—with much respect, until one wet day in the country I 
found myself shut up withthem. I won’t say what I suffered; better 
judges of literature than myself admire them still, I know. I will 
only remark that J don’t admire them. I don’t say they are the 
dullest novels ever printed, because that would be invidious, and 
might do wrong to works of even greater pretensions; but to my 
mind they are dull. 

When Dr. Johnson is free to confess that he dces not admire 
Gray’s Elegy, and Macaulay to avow that he sees little to praise in 
Dickens and Wordsworth, why should not humbler folks have the 
courage of their own opinions? They cannot possibly be more wrong 
than Johnson and Macaulay were, and it is surely better to be honest, 
though it may expose one to some ridicule, than to lie. The more 
we agree with the verdict of the generations before us on these mat- 
ters, the more, it is quite true, we are likely to be right; but the 
agreement should be an honest one. At present very extensive 
domains in literature are, as it were, enclosed and denied to the publie 
in respect to any free expression of their opinion. ‘They are splendid, 
they are faultless,’ cries the general voice, but the general eye has 
not beheld them. Nothing, of course, could be more futile than that, 
with every new generation, our old authors who have won their fame 
should be arraigned anew at the bar of public criticism ; but, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why the mouths of us poor moderns 
should be muzzled, and still less that we ‘ should praise with alien 
lips.’ 

* Until Caldecott’s charming illustrations of it made me laugh so 
much,’ said a young lady to me the other day, ‘ I confess—though I 
know it’s very stupid of me—I never saw much fun in John Gilpin.’ 
She evidently expected a reproof, and when I whispered in her ear 
‘Nor I,’ her lovély features assumed a look of positive enfranchise- 
ment. 

‘ But am I right?’ she inquired. 

‘You are certainly right, my dear young lady,’ said I, ‘ not to 
pretend admiration where you don’t feel it; as to liking John Gilpin, 
that is a matter of taste. It has, of course, simplicity to recommend 
it; but in my own case, though I’m fond of fun, it has never evoked 
a smile. It has always seemed to me like one of Mr. Joe Miller’s 
stories put into tedious verse.’ 

I really almost thought (and hoped) that that young lady would 
have kissed me. 

‘Papa always says it is a free country,’ she exclaimed, ‘ but I 
never felt it to be the case before this moment.’ 

For years this beautiful and accomplished creature had locked 
this awful secret in her innocent breast—that she didn’t see much 
fun in John Gilpin. ‘You have given me courage,’ she said, ‘to 
confess something else. Mr. Caldecott has just been illustrating in 
the same charming manner Goldsmith’s Elegy on a Mad Dog, and 
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—I’m very sorry—but I never laughed at that before, either. I have 
pretended to laugh, you know,’ she added, hastily and apologetically, 
‘hundreds of times.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it, I replied; ‘this is not such a free country 
as your father supposes.’ 

‘But am I right?’ 

‘TI say nothing about “right,”’ I answered, ‘except that every- 
body has a right to his own opinion. For my part, however, I 
think the Mad Dog better than John Gilpin only because it is 
shorter.’ 

Whether I was wrong or right in the matter is of no consequence 
even to myself; the affection and gratitude of that young creature 
would more than repay me for a much greater mistake, if mistake it 
is. She protests that I have emancipated her from slavery. She 
has since talked to me about all sorts of authors, from Sir Philip 
Sidney to Washington Irving, in a way that would make some people’s 
blood run cold; but it has no such effect upon me—quite the reverse. 
Of Irving she naively remarks that his strokes of humour seem to 
her to owe much of their success to the rarity of their occurrence ; 
the flashes of fun are spread over pages of dulness, which enhance 
them, just as a dark night is propitious to fireworks, or the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, or a Court of Law, to a joke. She 
is often in error, no doubt, but how bright and wholesome such talk 
is as compared with the platitudes and commonplaces which one 
hears on all sides in connection with literature! 

As a rule, I suppose, even people in society (‘the drawing-rooms 
and the clubs’) are not absolutely base, and yet one would really 
think so, to judge by the fear that is entertained by them of being 
natural. ‘I vow to Heaven,’ says the prince of letter-writers, ‘ that 
I think the Parrots of Society are more intolerable and mischievous 
than its Birds of Prey. If ever I destroy myself, it will be in the 
bitterness of having those infernal and damnable “ good old times ” 
extolled.’ One is almost tempted to say the same—when one hears 
their praises come from certain mouths—of the good old books. It 
is not every one, of course, who has an opinion of his own upon any 
subject, far less on that of literature, but every one can abstain from 
expressing an opinion that is not his own. If one has no voice, what 
possible compensation can there be in becoming an echo? No one, 
I conclude, would wish to see literature discoursed about in the 
same pinchbeck and affected style as are painting and music; * yet 

that is what will happen if this prolific weed of sham admiration is 
permitted to attain its full growth. 


8 The slang of art-talk has reached the ‘ young men’ in the furniture warehouses. 
A friend of mine was recommended a sideboard the other day as not being a Chip- 
pendale, but ‘ having a Chippendale feeling in it.’ 
JaMEs Pan. 
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NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS IN 
THE FIELD. 


Mucn has been said and written lately on the position of war corre- 
spondents with an army in the field. The new rules relating to them 
have raised a journalistic storm. Most newspapers have accepted 
them as a personal insult to the press. A few have taken a higher 
line, have been above a class prejudice, and have recognised what was 
necessary for the public good. Mr. Archibald Forbes, in the January 
number of this Review, dissects the much-abused rules piecemeal, 
and gives to the public what he presumably supposes to be, or in- 
tends that it should suppose to be, a fair statement of the case. 
Many will widely differ from him. 

Journalism has adopted the réle of the injured party. It has, no 
doubt, personally suffered. It possesses the means of making itself 
heard, and it has not scrupled to use them. Few, with the exception 
of war correspondents and soldiers, have been behind the scenes on 
active service. The former say they are cruelly ill-used, and have 
cried out indignantly : the tongues of the latter are tied. They may 
rush into print if they like, but to do so would go sorely against the 
grain, while their opinions would be considered biassed. Therefore 
it turns out that only one side is heard. There is, however, another. 

I can lay claim, like Mr. Forbes, to having seen something of 
war. I have even acted for a short time as a war correspondent. I 
am not a soldier, and I am convinced, from personal observation in 
different campaigns, that every word of the new press regulations is 
necessary, and that, if they are withdrawn, a general in command of 
a force in the field will have either to incur the odium of enacting 
new ones for the guidance of correspondents accompanying him, or 
to adopt some other means for their control. 

Newspaper correspondents have of late years grown to be acknow- 
ledged as a necessary part of our armies during a campaign, but 
their position with such forces has, in many ways, been that of 
guests. They have held no recognised official status. The amount of 
reliable news given to them from head-quarters has depended en- 
tirely on the inclination of the general in command; therefore their 
chief sources of information have hitherto been the general conver- 
sation of camps, and what they themselves have seen, the conclusions 
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drawn from such sources, and varying according to the common sense 
of the writer, forming the substance of their home news; the trust- 
worthiness of it depending entirely on the character and ability of the 
sender. 

The reliance placed at home upon information so derived, and in 
many cases the results from it, have been out of all proportion to the 
sources from which it sprang. 

Now, I am not one of those who loathe the sight of a war corre- 
spondent. There are men who can scarcely be civil to them on 
service ; who seem unable to get rid of the feeling that 


















A chiel’s amang them takin notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it; 





who look upon them as spies, and treat them with offensive curtness. 
I have had many friends amongst them. It ,is impossible not to 
admire their spirit of adventure, their fund of anecdote, their 
abundance of resource. Mr. Forbes’s Plevna telegram, which he 
refers to in his article, was a professional triumph. For some time it 
was adopted as the Russian official report. His individual energy, 
his great experience, his quick perception, fairly entitle him to rank 
amongst the best military critics of the day. We must not gauge 
all correspondents by his standard, neither must we grant to any of 
them, however able, the recognised position of military censors. 

It is this position of capable critic and censor of things military 
which they assume that is injurious to the well-being of our armies. 
Why should the fact of a man being a war correspondent enable him 
to form more just opinions than any other civilian ? 

Nowadays a stipulated form of preparation is deemed necessary 
for candidates for any profession, yet anyone is at liberty to go fresh 
from the London pavements to the seat of war, never having seen a 
battalion field-day in his life, and to write, forsooth, as if he had 
studied military details from his babyhood. The of wodXoi take the 
doctrines of his ‘ prentice hand’ as infallible, and on the strength of 
them scream for promotion or recall as he recommends. 

By all means {let us have letters from the seat of war, but let 
them remain what they were originally intended to be, the everyday 
narrative of a campaign, but of no professional consequence. 

The question at issue is, Is the presence of uncontrolled and 
irresponsible writers with an army in the field injurious to its effici- 
ency? Decidedly, Yes; and chiefly for these reasons, viz. Mr. Forbes’s 
supposed objections to their presence :— 

1. That they may detrimentally affect public opinion at home, 
either by unpleasant and inopportune truth-telling, or by wanton 
lying. 
2. That they may produce discontent and want of confidence in 
an army in the field, by hostile criticisms on its leader. 
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3. That they may give information to the enemy by revealing 
prematurely intentions and combinations, or by forwarding for pub- 
lication details of strengths, fortifications, means of or shortcomings 
in transport, supplies, &c., of which the enemy may take advantage. 

And I would wish to add two more :— 

4. The custom of parading officers’ names before the public for 
admiration on no official authority. 

5. The danger of sensational writing. 

Mr. Forbes almost playfully disposes of the first two, and seems 
to think the third of little importance, as it is the recognised custom 
of correspondents to give information to the enemy. 

Now, all Mr. Forbes’s objections, and most of the remarks of the 
press, are based on the assumption that without the presence of uncon- 
trolled correspondents in the field we shall never get fair criticism. 
They assume that newspaper representatives at the seat of war are 
unprejudiced judges; they assume that they are capable military 
critics ; and they assume that it is for the public good that every 
military detail of an army in the field should be liable to ventilation 
in the public press; also they claim for correspondents to be accepted 
by the public as critics, thereby placing in their hands much of that 
public’s’ power. Nay, more than this; they claim for them to be 
military advisers. The correspondent of the Daily News, telegraph- 
ing from the seat of war in Zululand, dated Durban, July 14, after 
making the most violent strictures on an officer then holding a high 
command, reports that he has made certain representations as to a 
purely military matter which have not been followed. ‘ Three 
months have elapsed since, having passed down the Zulu coast from 
Mozambique, I made strong representations in favour of the possi- 
bility of effecting a landing thereon, and the project has only just 
been carried into effect.’ The representative of a London journal 
telegraphs home that a general of division has neglected his advice! 
We had better, forsooth, make over the command of our armies to 
our correspondents. 

It is the assumptions upon which the arguments against the new 
rules are based which are misleading; it is the claims which are put 
forward which are dangerous. 

The army is a machine employed by a nation to gain a nation’s 
ends; and if it can be proved that under certain conditions the effi- 
ciency of the machine suffers, the nation suffers, and it is a short- 
sighted, unpractical, theoretical policy for the nation to insist upon 
what are no doubt in the abstract its rights, if by so doing it cripples 
itself. The British public has, without doubt, the right to inquire 
into every detail-of the working of its own establishments, to require, 
should it deem fit, that those details should be laid before the world, 
and to form its own judgments accordingly; but even the most or- 
dinary events of campaigning life would be hardly judged by the 
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multitude cognisant only of everyday English existence: the neces- 
sary horrors of war alone if laid truly bare, still more if helped by 
effective word-painting, would incapacitate much native common 
sense. Every one has a perfect right to pick his own watch to pieces, 
to expose every part of its intricate machinery to the air; but he 
could hardly expect it to go well on such terms. He had better leave 
its works to the watchmaker. 

The English press is a great power. In no other country does it 
possess such influence over the public mind; in this respect neither 
French nor Prussian journals can compare with it, and therefore the 
letters of correspondents with their armies are deprived of much of 
their importance. It is therefore no argument to say that because 
these nations permit uncontrolled criticism, we should do likewise ; 
for with them it would be barren of consequences. We are differ- 
ently situated. 

In war, our newspapers gain much of their knowledge from their 
correspondents, and that knowledge, as laid before the world, has 
much to do with the formation of English opinion, at such a time at 
fever heat, quick to take any impression, quicker still to exaggerate 
it and jump to conclusions. Events pass rapidly, and a false impres- 
sion once created is difficult to remove. 

Few men will deny that the Bulgarian atrocity agitation in this 
country had its rise in clever letters to a London newspaper, since 
proved to have been strangely exaggerated, that they roused Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence, and wonderfully influenced the course of 
European events. Yet now the 60,000 massacred Bulgarians have 
dwindled down to 3,000. 

It is this great irresponsible power which claims to be allowed 
unfettered to have the surveillance of officers and armies in the 
field. 

Every war has its political as well as its purely military aspect. 
Our influential newspapers have their political opinions, and approve 
or disapprove of that war accordingly ; but both sides send their 
representatives to report upon it, and neither would for choice 
employ men likely to write directly opposite to the declared senti- 
ments of their party. The telegram announcing the success of 

British troops does not appear equally prominent in all journals, and 
—shame though it be to say so—does not some slight British re- 
verse, passed over by some, appear glaringly obtrusive in others? But 
why impute blame to war correspondents for the narrow-mindedness 
of their home authorities? I answer, Why should there be more 
patriotism at one end of a wire than another ? 

Early in July 1877, 1 was with a Turkish general and his staff in 
a village of Roumelia. The village had been looted; ruin and mas- 
sacre reigned supreme. Suliman had not yet arrived at Adrianople, 

Gourko had just crossed the Balkans, and Reouf could spare few 
Vou. VITI.--No. 37. GG 
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men from his wretched force to save the life of (Christian or 
Turk. His business was to fight the Russians; and in the midst of 
all this cruel confusion was the able correspondent of a London 
newspaper openly stating that he would give 1/. for every Turkish 
dead body that was brought to him, that he had searched the gar- 
dens of the village, that he had found nothing but dead Bulgarians, 
that the blame was all on one side, that there was not a dead Turk 
amongst them: let them bring a Turkish corpse if they could, and he 
would give them 1/. for it. The journal represented was ultra- 
Russian. 

In the same ransacked little town, the representative of another 
English journal, more violently Turkish than the other was Russian, 
visits the same scenes of slaughter, and what does he see? Nothing 
but dead Turks; if he could find a murdered Bulgarian he might 
believe in Turkish atrocities, but. there were none, he said, and to 
make sure of this, and satisfy himself of Turkish leniency, he bids 
101. for every dead Bulgarian. Here were two war correspondents 
of two London newspapers bidding for dead bodies, both very able 
men, but it was surely strange that they should both see through the 
spectacles of the party they represented. They would send home 
different stories. 

Again, let any one who has accompanied an army in the field 
glance over the letters from the seat of war, and see how much of 
praise and blame, however slight, he can trace to personal causes. 
A name mentioned here, another omitted there, and why? Personal 
like or dislike and nothing else. There are hundreds of cases of it. 
I believe the home-staying public have little inkling of the extent to 
which it has been carried. The editor of an influential newspaper has 
been known to go to an officer of a British force, and thus to address 
him: ‘I want news from your column, will give youso much for all 
you send ; but remember I want nothing favourable to your general: so 
much for all news, so much more for anything adverse to your chief.’ 
Needless to say the request was refused ; but why should our armies 
be subject to the possibility of such infamy ? 

It is unfair that the public should be told that the evidence of 
their civilian representatives is alone unbiassed. 

Long before the publication of the press regulations, our best 
generals had recognised the danger of irresponsible writing, and much 
had been done towards the taming by judicious means of the unrea- 
sonable war correspondent. The personal feeling of which he is s0 
susceptible had in many cases been worked upon for his own subju- 
gation. 

Kindness has been found to answer well with him. Well fed, 
he is not apt to be so vicious. Human nature, when hungry and 
thirsting not only for information, will take a more cheery view 
of passing events after a glass of champagne at head-quarters than 
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after a few words from an A.D.C. that the general is busy and cannot 
be disturbed. 

But this general who refuses to be disturbed may be a hard 
matter-of-fact soldier, caring not much what people think of him, 
with a stern sense of duty which he feels he owes, not to the news- 
papers, but to his Queen and country. In his heart he looks upon 
the war correspondent as an interloper, but knows that according to 
custom he must accompany his force. He may proudly disdain to 
buy his good will by word or deed, and yet for the sake of the army 
he commands he knows that the man must not have ‘his head loose.’ 
He therefore makes rules to be observed by correspondents accom- 
panying him, and in so doing makes powerful enemies of them, until 
he shows that he is the stronger of the two, that he is so strong that 
he can fairly beat them. Till he does he will get no quarter; he has 
made himself obnoxious; no stone will be left unturned in order to 
write him down, till success after success has stamped the man a 
thorough soldier, and then the barking cur begins to fawn. 

Let us now return to the specified objections to the presence of 
correspondents with an army. As regards the first, it will be ad- 
mitted that English public opinion is much formed in time of war by 
the news it receives from its newspapers—their reports being usually 
the first which are laid before the public eye. This English opinion 
isa great power, and occasionally loses its head, when it may become 
dangerous. And if, as I have endeavoured to show, its information is 
frequently biassed and false, it must be frequently detrimentally 
affected. ‘* Wanton lying’ I consider an unnecessarily strong word in 
the objection, as total ignorance of all things military would be 
capable of producing the same effect. 

The second objection refers to the effect produced on an army by 
hostile criticism on its leader. A general should be a powerful 
autocrat first of all—a leader, a beloved, infallible leader, to his men ; 
cripple that feeling, and you cripple his force. It will not be in the 
same heart. The home papers arrive in camp and are greedily 
devoured by all. The injustice of their remarks may be perceived ; but 
a little of the mud sticks, and in proportion is the loss of confidence 
in the commander. Men have been set talking, a doubt as to the 
competence of the general has been raised. It is all very well to say 
‘an army in the field does its own criticism.’! So it may; but it is a bad 
habit for it to get into. I have witnessed the undercurrent of sore 
feeling and distrust created in an army by injudicious writing. Granted 
that the first-rate man will right himself; is it fair that he should be 
harassed by false assertions, read all over his own camp, that he should 
have to spend his few leisure moments in contradicting them, and should 
feel that he loses in reputation if he does notdoso? A day may come 

! ‘War Correspondents and the Authorities,’ Nineteenth Century, January 1880, 
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when things may go hard with this country, when we may have to 
withstand a series of reverses. Our generals will have to be men of 
iron nerves, backed by the strongest of governments, if in such a 
crisis they are to be expected, however, capable of enduring the 
presence of uncontrolled writers in their camps. 

The third objection, which refers to information of different kinds 
given to the enemy, has been exemplified over and over again. 
There are innumerable glaring cases of it. 

The results of such information may have hitherto been pro- 
videntially small—but is the evil therefore to be allowed to remain ? 
Mr. Forbes himself asserts that the defences of Kars and Rustchuk 
were unjustifiably published in a newspaper during the Russo- 
Turkish war; Varna may surely be added to the same list.? The 
fact that the defeuces of Rustchuk had been published was new to 
me, though I remember that there was an attempt at the commence- 
‘ ment of the war on the part of a correspondent to procure them from 
a friend of mine—-in whose possession they were—for the use of a 
London paper. My friend, while refusing to give them, added, ‘ If 
you succeed in obtaining them, and publishing them, the Turks will 
certainly hang you, and no Englishman will lament your fate.’ The 
fact, then, stares one in the face, that during a great war, with the 
most tremendous issues at stake, the correspondents of London 
journals, living with and accepting the hospitality of the Turks, were 
found base enough to give information to the enemy, by the publica- 
tion of the defences of their three greatest fortresses. Can anything 
be worse than this? Is it necessary to rout up more objections to the 
utter freedom of the pen ? 

I now come to the danger of sensational writing, with its vivid 
descriptions of the necessary horrors of war, destined to excite the 
humanitarian mind at home, and raise doubts as to the civilisation 
of our soldiery, and to the thoughtless omission and insertion of 
officers’ names in newspaper letters and telegrams—inserted or omit- 
ted because one man is acquainted with the correspondent, and the 
other is net. 

Is this as it should be? Is this unbiassed writing? Is the 
exercise of a little good fellowship, a little hospitality to the repre- 
sentative of a newspaper, to bring our young officers prominently 
before the public? It has very often done so. Or a name may bring 
a scene more vividly home to the reader, and it is no business of the 
correspondent to weigh the worth of every one he writes ; those he 
knows naturally come first to hand, and he uses them. They become 
historical on his authority. The action is fought, the wire flashes 
home the news, reputations are made and marred on no authority, and 
after a time appears a list of names gloriously mentioned in official 


? The Turks had a press commissioner at Shumla; but he was not ubiquitons. 
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despatches only to fall flat on the public ear, for the correspondent has 
already given away the laurel wreath. The hero of a campaign now 
is not the man whose name is mentioned in his general’s despatches, 
but in a sensational telegram to some leading London newspaper, to 
be afterwards bandied about in fulsome paragraphs in society journals. 

‘Great heaven! is it unreasonable to require that we should 

learn from impartial and unbiassed lips how goeth the day with our 
brothers, our heart's blood, the fathers of our children ? Is it in the 
cold official words alone that we are to be told how our countrymen, 
our dear ones, toil and thole, vindicate Britain’s manhood, and 
joyously expend their lives for Queen and fatherland ?’* &c. &e. &e. 
Well, it would be just as well if we did not hear so much about it. 
It would be better to take the cold official words to heart than to 
overrate the theme ‘ that throbs and glows, and dares and dies under’ 
the ‘ very hand’ of the war correspondent. 
*« We have fought many a hard fight before, and not talked so much 
about it as seems the custom now. England used to expect English- 
men to do their duty, and was not surprised when they did it. Of 
late years with the growth of the war correspondent has come the 
thirst for notoriety. 

Surely it is better that some rules should be framed at home, in 
order to establish a recognised position for correspondents with our 
armies in the field, than that the responsibility of so doing should 
be left to the general in command; and from what I have seen of 
correspondents in more than one campaign, and with all due deference 
to the very many perfect gentlemen amongst them, I cannot say 
that I think the new regulations too severe. The only doubtful one 
is rule 10, in which authority is given to stop or ‘alter’ newspaper 
communications. 

This I take to mean, that unless the correspondent agrees to an al- 
teration in his communication it willnot besent. In this sense it is 
fair. He need not agree to the alteration unless he likes, he is not 
forced to send anything he does not believe, but he is forbidden to send 
what is considered by a competent judge detrimental to the good of 
the army. The rule seems, however, to have been read by some as 
giving power to the military censor to send off doctored communica- 
tions. It is absurd to suppose that it was intended to be taken in 
that sense. Rules 13 and 14 very rightly bring the means of 
transmitting messages under the control of the censor, and insure that 
official shall take precedence of private news. The remainder seem 
to call for no comment, but it would have been well if another had 
been added, obliging the signature of all correspondents to be fub- 
lished with their letters and telegrams. Such a rule would have 
done much to individualise the opinions expressed in themf,and to 


* ‘War Correspondents and the Authorities,’ Nineteenth Century, J wuary 1880, 
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do away with the almost inspired importance attached to all news- 
paper communications. 

The next war may not give us quite so much pleasant reading, 
We may miss a little of the seasoning of bygone days. We shall not 
suffer by it. About a year ago a British force was crossing one of 
our Indian rivers on its way to the front. With it was the usual 
representative of the press, and he had written his usual letter. He 
tells how crocodiles and palm trees people the water and adorn the 
banks, and hands the eloquent production to a prosaic English officer, 
who remarks that neither crocodiles nor palm trees are within many 
miles. Matter of fact man! The correspondent is describing India, 
and he replies—the best answer ever made, the secret of much of the 
discussion, the essence of what our soldiers have long known to be true 
—‘ What does that matter? The British public must have its 
crocodile, and it must have its palm tree.’ 

MELGUND. 





THE NEXT REFORM BILL. 


Many, I believe, will agree in the opinion that a portion at least of 
the short period that now remains before the general election may 
with advantage be devoted to a consideration of some of the questions 
which will have to be dealt with by the new Parliament. Whatever 
the result of that election may be, there seems to be good reason for 
concluding that a Reform Bill is likely to be one of the earliest 
measures to engage public attention. The Liberal party has pledged 
itself, as soon as it has the power, to extend household suffrage to the 
counties, and to redress some of the existing inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of political power. The almost complete unanimity which 
exists among the party in favour of an extension of the suffrage and 
the redistribution of seats must offer an additional inducement to a 
Liberal Government to give a Reform Bill precedence to almost all 
other proposals of domestic legislation. If, however, the balance of 
political parties should not be turned at the general election, and the 
Conservative Government should continue in power, it may very possibly 
happen that a Reform Bill will be introduced. The feeling which 
induced the Conservatives to deal with the question of Parliamentary 
reform in 1867 may not improbably again prevail, and they may 
say to themselves, ‘ As it is inevitable that the suffrage will be ex- 
tended, and that the question of redistribution will have to be dealt 
with, it is better that we, as a party, should have the arrangement of 
the measure, rather than that we should leave it in the control of 
our opponents.’ 

Such being the position of the question, I cannot help thinking 
that it is very desirable to direct attention to some considerations 
connected with Parliamentary reform before the subject is involved 
in the vortex of a keen party struggle. It is the more important 
that this should be done, because in recent discussions little else has 
been attempted except to prove the justice and expediency of ex- 
tending household suffrage beyond the existing Parliamentary boroughs 
and to bring into strong relief the inequalities in the present distri- 
bution of political power. It is needless to attempt to add anything 
here to the arguments which have been repeatedly adduced to show 
that there are no valid reasons why the present difference in the county 
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and borough suffrage should be maintained, or why political power 
should be so unequally distributed that 47,000 people living in ten 
small English and Irish boroughs should return ten members to the 
House of Commons, while only nine members are returned by Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Manchester with a population of 1,349,000, and only 
eight are returned by four metropolitan constituencies with a popnla- 
tion of 1,671,000. It is, however, easy to show that even if it is decided 
to extend household suffrage to the counties, and to make the present 
distribution of political power more equal, little more will really 
have been done than to have taken the first step towards the solution 
of a difficult and complicated question. It may, for instance, be at 
once asked whether it is intended in the first place to extend the 
suffrage, and subsequently to bring forward a scheme of redistribution; 
or whether the extension of the suffrage and redistribution will be 
regarded as inseparable parts of a single measure. If household 
suffrage is to be granted to the counties, is residence to be insisted on 
as a qualification? If not, it will necessarily happen that in removing 
one anomaly, another will be called into existence, for there will be 
residential household suffrage in the boroughs, and non-residential 
household suffrage in the counties. Again, it is to be particularly 
remarked that little consideration has yet been given to the principles 
on which a measure of redistribution should be based. It is not 
enough to say that the small boroughs must return fewer members 
in order that more may be returned by the large borough and county 
constituencies. Are we going to move in the direction of equal 
electoral districts? Are Manchester and Liverpool to be divided 
into five equal wards, each returning a single member? Or is some 
arrangement to be adopted which will afford a constituency, in pro- 
portion to the additional members it may receive, an increased oppor- 
tunity of securing the representation of different phases of opinion? 
Finally, it may be asked—and no question can be deserving of more 
careful consideration—whether much of the good which may be done 
by the one hand may not be undone by the other, if, as a result of 
extending the suffrage, the cost of elections be increased, and thus 
a seat in Parliament becomes more difficult of attainment, except 
by those who are either wealthy themselves or are able to command, 
possibly by a certain sacrifice of independence, the resources of some 
political organisation. It can scarcely be necessary to say a single 
word to show that these questions ought to be carefully and calmly 
considered, before contending -political parties are once more en- 
gaged in a struggle over Parliamentary reform. In the hope of 
rendering some assistance, however slight, to such a discussion, I 
propose in the following paper to consider the subjects above referred 
to, in the order in which they have been enumerated. 

There are few points connected with Parliamentary reform on 
which a greater difference of opinion is likely to prevail than the 
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particular mode of procedure which ought to be adopted in dealing 
with the two questions of an extension of the suffrage and redistribu- 
tion. There are many who are certain to argue that the two subjects 
should be dealt with in two separate Bills, to be introduced at 
different times. It is contended that an extension of the suffrage is 
not only in itself more important than redistribution, but is a 
measure which could be much more easily carried. If a number 
of boroughs are scheduled for disfranchisement, a considerable pro- 
portion of the members who represent these boroughs will inevitably 
feel a disinclination to support a measure which dooms to extinction 
the particular constituencies with which they are connected. On the 
other hand, however, it may be urged that the opposition which will 
thus come from the representatives of the boroughs threatened with 
disfranchisement cannot be removed by postponing the introduction 
of a measure of redistribution until an extension of the suffrage has 
been secured. Whether this arrangement were adopted or not, it is 
perfectly certain that in the discussions which must precede the 
passing of a measure for the extension of the suffrage, constant 
reference would be made to redistribution. The opponents of an 
extended suffrage would know the support they would be likely to 
receive from the representatives of the boroughs to be disfranchised. 
A direct inducement would thus be offered to exaggerate the extent 
to which disfranchisement would be carried. Unfounded alarm 
might in this way be excited, and some at least might be led to 
oppose an extension of the suffrage who would not do so if they 
knew the details of the measure of redistribution which it was in- 
tended subsequently to bring forward. I think, however, it can be 
shown that there are other and much more weighty reasons why the 
character of the proposed scheme of redistribution sheuld be known 
at the time when Parliament may be asked by a responsible Govern- 
ment to sanction an extension of the suffrage. Many people will 
undoubtedly be placed in a most unfair and embarrassing position 
if they are asked to decide upon an extension of the suffrage without 
knowing either the extent to which disfranchisement will be carried 
or the method of redistribution which will be proposed. It may 
easily be imagined that there are those who may consider that the 
good which would result from an extension of the suffrage would be 
wholly or almost wholly neutralised, if in order to remove the pre- 
sent inequalities in representation, the whole country were to be 
divided into equal electoral districts, returning a single member 
each. Under such an arrangement no town with a less population 
than 48,000 would be entitled to a member; such towns would 
simply become parts of certain electoral districts, and in each of 
these districts the majority would exercise almost uncontrolled power. 
I shall presently consider some of the consequences which might be 
produced by such a change in our system of representation. The 
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briefest reference, however, to the subject is sufficient to show that 
many who are strongly opposed to the continuance of the present 
arbitrary distinction between the county and the borough franchise, 
may hesitate to pass a measure for the extension of the suffrage, if 
they are ignorant of the nature of the scheme of redistribution by 
which it is to be accompanied. It is also to be borne in mind, that 
if in the first instance a measure simply referring to the suffrage 
were passed, it might very possibly happen that any subsequent 
attempt to deal with the question of redistribution might prove to 
be unsuccessful. It has in the past been repeatedly shown that the 
amount of popular support which is given to an extension of the 
suffrage is sure to be much greater than that which can be enlisted on 
behalf of any scheme of redistribution. The sense of injustice aroused 
in constituencies which are not represented in proportion to their 
population is much less keen than that which is excited where 
thousands who are denied the vote feel that they are as well qualified 
to exercise it as those who enjoy the suffrage. If, therefore, redis- 
tribution is postponed until a measure of enfranchisement has been 
passed, there will be left a smaller reserve of popular enthusiasm 
wherewith to surmount the difficulties of passing that particular part 
of the measure of Parliamentary reform which is sure to meet with 
the greatest amount of opposition. 

As several reasons have now been adduced which seem to me to 
show that an inseparable connection between an extension of the 
suffrage and redistribution ought to be maintained, I will next pro- 
ceed to direct attention to some of the many questions which suggest 
themselves when we consider in what practical way these reforms can 
be carried out. With regard to the extension of household suffrage 
to the counties, it seems to be often supposed that all that is required 
to be done is to pass a simple enactment declaring that the county 
householder shall enjoy the same electoral rights as the borough 
householder. It can, however, Be at once shown that the problem 
does not admit of being thus easily solved. As previously remarked, 
the borough and county suffrage at the present time rest on 
entirely different bases. Residence is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for the exercise of a borough vote, whereas a man may vote for 
a county, and, except on the day of election, never spend a single 
hour within its borders. A man may own half a borough, and, if he 
does not reside within seven miles of it, he cannot obtain a vote; but 
however far away a man resides from a county, if he owns within it a 
freehold or rent charge of the annual value of 40s., or a copyhold or 
leasehold, either during the life of one person or for a period of not 
less than sixty years, of the annual value of 5/., he obtains a vote 
for the county.' It will, therefore, be at once seen that the subject 


1 If the copyhold, or leasehold, which confers the suffrage, is situated within the 
limits of a Parliamentary borough, it must be either land or some tenement 
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cannot be dealt with in any such rough and ready way as simply 
passing a Bill to extend household suffrage to the counties, If this 
were done, far from securing equality between the franchise in 
boroughs and counties, the suffrage in the boroughs would be much 
more restricted than in the counties. Resident householders would 
be able to vote on the same conditions in boroughs and counties; but 
in addition, the non-resident freeholder or householder would be able 
to vote for counties, whereas he would be precluded from voting for 
a borough. In order therefore, to secure equality, it will be essen- 
tial either to curtail the privileges now enjoyed by the non-resident 
county voter, or to give property, independent of residence, a right to 
some representation in boroughs. It is of the first importance that 
a clear understanding should be come to with regard to the particu- 
lar direction which reform ought to take. Is the borough franchise 
no longer to be continued on a residentialebasis in order that the rights 
of the non-resident county voters may be maintained ; or are these 
rights to be curtailed, and thus the borough and the county franchise 
to be placed on the same footing? Atthe present time the question of 
the non-residential suffrage in counties has been brought into a 
position of much prominence, in consequence of the action which has 
been taken in the creation in Midlothian of what are known as 
‘faggot votes.’ It is, however, very desirable that the subject should 
be considered as one involving important principles of representation 
and not as simply affecting any particular electoral contest. What 
is now being done in Midlothian has been done in other constitu- 
encies, and the practice of creating ‘faggot votes* may of course be 
extended to every county. The experience of the past shows that in 
a period of great political,excitement the expedient of creating 
county votes is sure to be resorted to, and it is, moreover, just as 
likely to be adopted by one political party as by the other. A refer- 
ence to the speeches that were made by Mr. Cobden, and other pro- 
minent free-traders during the period of the Anti-Corn Law Agitation, 
shows that the creation of county votes was one of the means which 
they recommended for securing the triumph of free-trade principles 
at the polling booths. Mr. Bright, speaking in February 1845, said 
that already in that year, ‘at the recommendation of the council of 
the League, their friends in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire had 
invested a sum of not less than 250,000/. in the purchase of county 
qualifications.’ Mr. Cobden, in a speech which he made in 1849 
said :— 









other than a dwelling house. The object of this is that the same property should 
not confer two votes. In the case, however, of a dwelling house which is a free- 
hold, a borough vote is conferred upon the occupying tenant, and the owner also 
obtains a vote for the county. As affording an illustration of the many anomalies 
in our electoral system, it may be mentioned that in Scotland a county vote cannot 
be obtained from any property whatever which is situated within the limits of a 
Parliamentary borough. 
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In the West Riding of Yorkshire, at present containing 37,000 voters, Lord 
Morpeth was, as you are aware, defeated on the question of free trade, and two pro- 
tectionists were returned. I went into the West Riding with this 40s. freehold plan. 
I stated in every borough and district that we must have aR qualifications made 
in less than two years. They were made. 


No doubt the qualifications which were thus created were very 
generally held by residents in the counties, but as long as the county 
suffrage remains on its present basis in regard to non-residents, 
there cannot be any security that county votes, made in the manner 
described, will not be possessed in large numbers by those who have 
no real connection with the county whatever. Thus, attention was 
lately directed to the fact that out of some stables in the parish of 
St. James’s, Westminster, fifteen separate rent-charges have been 
created, each of which confers a vote for the county of Middlesex, 
Four cf these rent-charges are held by four sons of a Scotch peer; 
two by Rutlandshire country gentlemen; three by members of 
the family of an English peer; and six by different members of 
the family of the owner of the stables.? It is, therefore, at once 
evident that the existence of the non-residential 40s. qualification 
in counties raises questions of the first importance connected with 
our representative system, and we are at once brought face to 
face with these questions by a proposal to equalise the suffrage in 
boroughs and counties. There may be some slight excuse for 
postponing the consideration of this subject while a marked differ- 
ence in the value of the occupation qualification in counties and 
boroughs is maintained. Thus, it may be said, if, as is the case at 
the present time, a man who lives in a house in a borough the rent 
of which is only 2/. or 3l. a year obtains a vote, whereas he does not 
obtain a vote for a county if he pays a'rent of less than 121. a year, 
it is only right that some compensation should be provided for this 
inequality by furnishing means of access to the county registers 
which are closed against those who wish to become borough voters. 
Whatever may be the extent to which the 40s. freehold qualification 
supplies a compensation for the more restricted occupation suffrage 
in counties, it is obvious, as previously explained, that the balance 
will be turned in the opposite direction, and that counties will have, 
not a less, but a more extended suffrage than boroughs if, in addi- 
tion to conferring the franchise on all county householders, the 
present 40s. freehold qualification is retained in its existing form. 
It can scarcely be necessary to point out the anomalies which would 
thus be created, and the injustice which would be done to county 
representation. If a person owned property of 20,000/. a year 
in a borough, he would, unless he resided in the borough or within 
its precincts, be unable to vote for the borough; but if he owned in 
the same borough any small shed, the value of which was no more 


? See letter of Mr. Edmund Kell Blyth to the Daily Mws, Decexuter 8, 1879. 
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than 40s. a year, he would have a vote for the county in which 
the borough is situated. The evils which might result from such a 
state of things were pointed out even when the first Reform Bill was 
under discussion. Thus, in a debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on the 17th of August, 1831, when the Bill was passing 
through committee, it was shown that if the 40s. borough freeholders 
were allowed to vote for counties they would exercise an undue influ- 
ence in determining the representation of counties. It was urged on 
the other side that if they voted for the boroughs, a sufficient number 
of these freehold qualifications might be created to swamp the resident 
borough voters. There has in the last forty years been a remarkable 
growth in the urban population as compared with the population of 
the rural districts, and as many boroughs are more populous than the 
electoral divisions of the counties in which they are situated, these 
borough freeholders can, at least in many instances, exercise more 
influence in swamping the resident county voters than they could 
exercise if they were permitted to vote for the boroughs in which 
their qualifications were situated. Thus, a non-resident freeholder of 
Liverpool now votes for S. W. Lancashire, a constituency numbering 
25,650. If he voted for Liverpool he would be one of a constituency 
numbering 61,026. In many cases it undoubtedly happens that the 
result of county elections is determined by the voters who derive 
their qualifications from Parliamentary boroughs. The extent to 
which the results of county elections may be determined by the votes 
of those who derive their qualifications from property situated within 
the limits of Parliamentary boroughs, is shown by a return issued 
under the authority of the Poor Law Board in 1866,* which contains 
the latest information on the subject. The figures in the following 
table 4 are taken from this return :— 





| Electors whose 
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Counties and Divisions of Counties, | Register, 1865. | is within a Parlia- | 
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Durham, Northern Division ‘ ; 6,042 3,189 
Hants, Southern Division . ‘ : ‘1 5,677 | 2,858 
Kent, Eastern Division 4 ; ; nn 8,250 1,750 
Kent, Western Division ‘4 9,811 2,711 
Lancashire, Southern Division ‘ , il 21,555 | 8,783 
Middlesex . : : ; ‘ ‘ au 14,847 6,137 
Warwick, Northern Division , om] 6,710 1,928 
York, West Riding ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - | 40,695 | 6,707 








Of the large number of electors in English county constituencies who, 


* See Summary of Electoral Returns relating to Counties—England and Wales, 
1865-6. 

‘ If a return, similar to that kere quoted, were prepared at the present time, it 
would no doubt show that the number of county electors with qualifications derived 
from property situated in Parliamentary boroughs would bear a less proportion to 
the total number of electors than in 1865. With the increase in the population of 
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it thus appears, possess qualifications in Parliamentary boroughs, some 
of course are resident in the boroughs. Many of these will also be 
voters for the borough, for if a man owns some property in the 
borough other than that in which he resides, he obtains a vote both 
for the county and the borough; whereas if he resides without the 
precincts of the Parliamentary borough, he has a county vote, but can 
by no possibility obtain a vote for the borough. 

In referring to the many inequalities in the county and borough 
suffrage, it is important to direct particular attention to the fact, to 
which allusion has already been incidentally made, that a considerable 
number of county electors are non-resident, in many instances 
possessing no property in the county except what is just sufficient to 
give them a vote, and never spending an hour within its borders except 
when they visit it to record their vote. Thus, in North-Durham, out 
of 13,079 electors, 1,837 are non-resident ; in East Surrey, out of 
17,903 electors, 2,111 are non-resident; and in Mid-Kent, out of 
8,602 electors, 1,144 are non-resident. If the fact that a large number 
of county electors are non-resident is considered in connection with 
what has already been stated in reference to the county electors who 
derive their qualifications from Parliamentary boroughs, it will be at 
once seen that the result of a county election may not be decided 
according to the wishes of the true county voters, but may be 
determined by the votes of those who do not reside in the county at 
all, or who reside in Parliamentary boroughs situated in the counties, 
and who generally have a share in also determining the representa- 
tion of these boroughs. Serious as is the injustice involved in the 
present state of things, this injustice will be so much aggravated 
when the occupation suffrage in counties and boroughs is placed on 
the same footing, that it is almost impossible to suppose that a new 
Reform Bill will not remove some of the inequalities to which 
reference has just been made. It will, no doubt, be a matter of so 
much difficulty to determine the best and most practicable course to 
adopt, that I shall not presume to express a dogmatic opinion as to the 
remedy that ought to be applied. My only object is to indicate some 
of the solutions of the problem that may be attempted, in the hope 
that adequate consideration may be given to it before the subject is 
obscured by the heat and excitement of a party conflict. Two ques- 
tions are at once suggested: if the existing freehold and leasehold 
franchises are to remain on their present footing, ought the county 
voters who derive their qualifications from property in Parliamentary 
boroughs to vote for these boroughs; or ought they to continue 


the Parliamentary boroughs the number of county voters whose qualifying property 
is situated within these boroughs has doubtless increased ; but the reduction by the 
Reform Act of 1867 of the occupation qualification in counties from 50/. to 12/. has, 
of course, made a still larger addition to the number of county voters whose quali- 
fying property is situated without the limits of Parliamentary boroughs. 
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to vote, as they now do, for the counties in which the boroughs 
are situated? Another question, perhaps even more important, 
will have to be determined. If the suffrage in boroughs is to 
remain residential, ought there to be a ‘non-residential suffrage 
in counties? So long as non-residence is permitted to county voters, 
it seems to be impossible to devise any means to prevent the votes of 
those who are resident in the counties being to a considerable extent 
neutralised by those who, as previously stated, have really no interest 
in the county, who simply possess the minimum amount of property 
necessary to entitle them to vote, and who may never spend an hour 
in the county except when they visit it to record their votes. A well 
authenticated case was mentioned in the House of Commons some 
years since, from which it appeared that the land of a certain parish 
was owned entirely by one proprietor, who resided upon his estate, and 
all the cultivated land in the parish was divided into four large farms 
let to four different tenants. A small piece of waste of the nominal 
value of 20/. a year came into the possession of a well-known election- 
eering agent who resided in a Parliamentary borough some distance 
from this parish. Out of this waste eight county votes were created, 
which were allocated to eight trusted friends of the agent, who were 
thus enabled to out-vote the owner and the occupiers of all the re- 
maining land. Whether such an arrangement is carried out through 
a Conservative or Liberal organisation, it is alike indefensible, and 
ought not to be permitted to continue. The restriction of the non- 
residential county qualification would secure a collateral advantage to 
which I shall presently have occasion to direct more special attention. 
There is no more serious evil connected with our representative system 
than the increasing cost of elections. The expenditure of money 
which takes place in an electoral contest is often as demoralising to 
the candidates as to the constituencies. Ifa contest requires an out- 
lay of seven or eight thousand pounds, the choice of the constituency in 
selecting a candidate is confined to the comparatively few who are 
able or willing to bear such a burden, and it may not unfrequently 
happen that the difficulty of finding a candidate who will incur 
such an expenditure prevents the real opinion of the constituency 
being properly ascertained. It is well known that, as a general 
rule, an election in a county is far more expensive than in a borough, 
and there is nothing which contributes so much to add to the cost of 
a county election as the expense which has to be incurred in bringing 
the:non-resident voters to the poll. They are often scattered over 
all parts of the kingdom ; sometimes even they are fetched from 
the Continent; their travelling expenses have to be paid, and a costly 
machinery of agencies and committees outside the county has to be 
set in motion, in order to search out the non-resident voters. As, 
however, I shall have occasion to refer to this subject again, when 
considering the advisability of adopting some means to diminish 
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election expenses, I will proceed to call attention to some questions 
connected with redistribution which are perhaps even more important 
than those which, as has been shown, are inseparably associated with 
the proposal to assimilate the county and borough franchise. 

It can scarcely be necessary to repeat the statistics which are so 
often quoted to prove the present extraordinary inequalities in the 
distribution of political power. When it can be shown that ten small 
boroughs with a population of 47,000 return ten members and can 
thus out-vote the eight members who are returned by three such 
large borough and county constituencies as Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
South-East Lancashire, with an aggregate population of 1,373,000, 
enough has been said to show that there are glaring inequalities in 
our representative system which urgently demand redress. But, 
assuming, as I think we fairly may, that few will now deny that the 
continuance of these inequalities cannot be defended, we at once have 
to meet the practical question—What is the remedy which is to be 
applied, and what are the principles on which the new distribution of 
seats should be based ? In attempting to adduce some considerations 
which are suggested by such an inquiry, it seems to me very desirable 
not to strive after any unattainable ideal of complete symmetry or 
perfect equality. In an old country, with its historical associations 


and its ancient traditions, nothing could be more unwise or impracti- 


cable than unnecessarily to widen the gulf which separates the new 
from the old state of things. Failure would inevitably be the result if 
any attempt were made to arrange our representative system as if 
England were a new country about to enjoy representative institutions 
for the first time. It is, I believe, possible to effect most impor- 
tant reforms without any such violent changes as those which are 
frequently indicated. The present Prime Minister, speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 13th of May, 1874, said :— 

I will take the whole population of the United Kingdom at 31,450,000. Now, 
divide that into equal electoral districts. It may never be divided into equal 
electoral districts, but we must recollect that there is a constant tendency to that. 
You would have one representative for each 48,000 of your population. What 
would be the effect of that upon particular constituencies? If the country 
were divided into equal—or anything approaching equal—electoral districts, the re- 
sult would be this:—In England and Wales, 147 boroughs out of a total of 198 
would lose their right to special representation, as containing fewer than 48,000 
inhabitants. Among them would be Carlisle, I am sorry to say, Gloucester, the 
city of Oxford, Cambridge, Chester, Tynemouth, Coventry, Chatham, Exeter, and 
Northampton. In addition to the above 147 borough constituencies,,four counties 
in England and Wales would cease to be specially represented. In Scotland, out 
of a total of 22 boroughs, 13 would lose special representation, including Perth and 
Stirling ; while in Ireland, out of a total of 31 boroughs, 27 would be disfranchised, 


including Derry and Waterford. 
If the picture thus drawn represented a state of things that was 


at all likely to result from carrying out a scheme of redistribution, 
not a few among those who are now most desirous to introduce greater 
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equality into our electoral system would not unnaturally hesitate to 
press on reform. It can, however, I think be shown that an approxi- 
mation to equality sufficient to satisfy all reasonable demands may be 
attained without any such wholesale demolition of existing consti- 
tuencies as that described by the Prime Minister. As it ought to be 
the chief aim of all representative reform to make Parliament a true 
reflex of the nation, it would be extremely undesirable to obliterate 
all the small borough constituencies. Although it will be scarcely 
denied that at the present time an unduly large number of members 
is allotted to the small boroughs, yet it would be going to the oppo- 
site extreme if the separate political existence of these boroughs were 
destroyed by merging them in the counties. The representative 
character of the House of Commons would certainly be weakened if 
the opinions which may happen to prevail in the smaller country 
towns had no chance of obtaining a distinct representation. Far 
from its being necessary to adopt any scheme of wholesale disfran- 
chisement, it would be perfectly easy to carry out a scheme of redis- 
tribution on a sufficiently extended scale, without disfranchising any 
existing borough. If some of the smaller boroughs were grouped 
together, constituencies of adequate size would be formed, and a 
number of seats would be provided sufficient to meet the wants of the 
large constituencies which are at the present time inadequately repre- 
sented, or are not represented at all. It would, of course, be most 
presumptuous on my part to describe in detail either to what extent 
this grouping should be carried, or the particular number of addi- 
tional members which should be allotted to particular constituencies. 
If the arrangement just suggested were carried out, it is evident that 
the necessity of disfranchisement would be avoided; all the towns 
of any considerable size which are not now representéd would be in- 
cluded in the borough representation, and a number of seats would 
be obtained sufficient to give adequate representation to the large 
boroughs and counties which are now inadequately represented. The 
experience of Scotland and Wales shows that the plan of grouping 
boroughs works remarkably well. Many of the smaller Scotch and 
Welsh boroughs have been grouped since the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
I believe it will be generally admitted that there are no better or more 
independent constituencies in the kingdom than these grouped Scotch 
and Welsh boroughs. When several small towns are combined into 
a single constituency, it is less likely that merely local considerations 
will prevail in determining the representation. If each town re- 
turned a member, some wealthy resident might possess so much 
influence as to make it almost a nominee borough. When, however, 
the towns are aggregated, there is a reasonable chance that these 
various influences will, to a certain extent, neutralise each other, 
and the independence of the constituency be proportionately 
increased. 
Vox. VII.-—No. 37. HH 
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Another advantage would result from including all the towns of 
any considerable size in the borough representation which seems to 
me well worthy of consideration. As already remarked, it is of the 
first importance, with the view of Parliament becoming the true reflex 
of the nation, that all sections of the community should have a fair 
chance of obtaining distinct representation. It cannot be denied 
that at the present time in many of the counties the votes of those 
who live in the rural districts are to a considerable extent neutralized 
by the county voters who reside in the unrepresented towns situated 
in these counties. It will certainly happen, and especially in those 
counties in which the system of large farms prevails, that the exten- 
sion of household suffrage to the counties will produce far more effect 
in increasing the number of voters in the towns than in the rural 
districts. Thus, scattered over Lancashire and Yorkshire and other 
counties in the north of England, there are many manufacturing 
towns that at the present time are not Parliamentary boroughs 
which are rapidly increasing in population, while the population 
of the rural districts remains comparatively stationary. At the 
last census, in 1871, the towns of Barrow-in-Furness, Barnsley, 
and Keighley contained an aggregate population of 75,000. Since 
the previous census in 1861 the population of Barrow had trebled, 
and there had been an increase in the population of Keighley 
and Barnsley of more than 30 per cent. It is certain that the next 
census will show a still further marked increase in the population. 
None of these towns are at the present time Parliamentary boroughs, 
and the extension of household suffrage to the counties will probably 
treble or quadruple the number of voters they contain. If, therefore, 
these towns were not included in the borough representation, either 
by receiving a distinct representation of their own, or by being 
grouped with some existing Parliamentary borough, they would, so 
long as they remained a part of the county constituency, exercise so 
‘preponderating an influence in the county election that they might 
very possibly be able completely to out-vote the farmers, the newly 
enfranchised agricultural labourers, and the other residents in the 
rural districts, and thus what ought to be the distinctive character of 

he county representation might be destroyed. 

In considering the question of redistribution, the point on which 
there will probably be most difference of opinion is the determination 
of the method of representation which ought to be adopted in those 
large constituencies which will receive additional members. It appears 
that although about one-sixteenth of the population of the United 
Kingdom resides in the five towns, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Birmingham, these towns return only one forty-third 
part of the House of Commons, while the metropolis is still less 
adequately represented in proportion to its population. It may 
therefore be concluded that whenever an attempt is made to introduce 
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greater equality into our electoral system, additional members will be 
allotted to the more populous borough and county constituencies. 
Although there can be no use in attempting now to determine the 
precise number of additional members that should be allotted to the 
larger constituencies, yet the attention of the public cannot be too 
goon or too seriously directed to the consideration of the principles 
which should regulate the method of voting in those constituencies 
where more than two members are to be returned. The problem 
which will have to be solved can be at once understood if it is 
assumed that two additional members are given to Manchester, and 
we then proceed to inquire whether Manchester, returning five 
members, shall be divided into five equal electoral districts. One of 
the most certain consequences of the adoption of such an arrangement 
would be that merely local questions would exercise an increased influ- 
ence in determining the result of an election. If, instead of appeal- 
ing to the inhabitants of a great constituency, it became simply 
necessary to consult the electors of a single ward, there is only too 
much reason to fear that the consideration of subjects of national im- 
portance would be subordinated to the discussion of topics of local 
interest. A very serious deteriorating effect might thus be exerted 
upon the tone and character of the House of Commons. It is not 
unfrequently said that Parliament does not occupy the same high 
position in the estimation of the nation as it formerly did. Whether 
this be so or not, all, I think, must agree that nothing could be more 
unfortunate than to bring into operation any influence which would 
tend to weaken the respect which is felt for Parliamentary institu- 
tions. Before any proposal to adopt equal electoral districts is 
accepted, the encouragement which would have been given to some 
of the worst forms of electioneering, as it became necessary at 
frequent intervals to readjust the boundaries of the districts, ought 
to be most carefully considered. The fluctuations in population and 
its varying rates of increase or decrease, not only in different 
localities, but in different parts.of the same town, would necessitate, 
in order to maintain the equality of the electoral districts, a constant 
change in their boundaries. Whenever these changes had to be 
carried out, a tempting opportunity would be afforded to rival 
political agents for the exercise of their electioneering skill; there 
would be a keen struggle to manipulate the boundaries in such a 
way as to secure the maximum advantage for each rival party—and 
it is well known from the experience of the United States, that this 
manipulation, which is there recognised under the distinctive appella- 
tion of ‘ gerrymandering,’ has been the fruitful source of much which 
is only too certainly calculated to exercise a demoralising influence 
on politics.. But it will naturally be asked—If we are not to have 
equal electoral districts, what method of election ought to be adopted 
when several members have to be returned for the same constituency ? 
HH 2 
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It is scarcely necessary to remark that by the last Reform Bill, in 
every case where more than two members have to be elected, each 
voter is only permitted to vote for a number of candidates less by one 
than the number of members to be returned. Thus, in the City of 
London, which has four members, each elector can vote for three candi- 
dates, and in the constituencies which have three members, each elector 
votes for two candidates. It is obvious that by this arrangement a 
minority just exceeding one-fifth of the constituency where four 
members are returned, and one-fourth where three are to be returned, are 
able to secure a share in the representation. If each voter were allowed 
to vote for as many candidates as there were members to be chosen, it is 
manifest that the entire representation would be vested in the majority, 
and the unlimited control which the majority could exercise would not 
be in the slightest degree affected by giving any number of additional 
members to the constituency. Thus ifthe Liberals were in the ascend- 
ant in Manchester, and the Conservatives in Liverpool, not a single 
Conservative might be returned for Manchester, nor a single Liberal for 
Liverpool—even if seven or eight members were allotted to each of 
these towns. The representation of these two constituencies might, 
in fact, be precisely the same as it would be if not one Conserva- 
tive resided in Manchester, and as if Liberalism had become extinct 
in Liverpool. It seems difficult to maintain that an arrangement 
which might lead to such a result is calculated either to increase 
the representative character of Parliament or to introduce greater 
equality and justice into our electoral system. From what has 
happened in many School Board elections, it may with certainty be 
concluded that if uncontrolled power were conferred upon majorities 
that power would be exerted to the full, however many members had 
to be returned. Thus, in the first School Board election at Bir- 
mingham after the passing of the Elementary Education Act, the 
supporters of undenominational education endeavoured to secure the 
entire representation for themselves. Fifteen members had to be 
returned ; they started fifteen candidates, and, as the party were in 
a great majority, the entire number of these fifteen candidates 
would have been returned, had not a share in the representation been 
secured to the minority through the operation of the cumulative 
vote. Although I would yield to no one in my attachment to the 
principles of undenominational education, and although no one can be 
more anxious to promote the general adoption of those principles, 
yet it seems to me to be alike contrary to common sense and to com- 
mon fairness to maintain that in a great community where many 
differences of opinion exist, a board could be considered as in any 
way representing the wishes of that community if no voice in its 
counsels could be heard except that of the dominant majority. An 
attempt is not unfrequently made to give to any proposal for the 
representation of minorities the character of an artful device to 
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deprive the majority of its legitimate power. Some plausibility 
was given to this description by the result of the election at Birming- 
ham to which reference has just been made. As previously stated, 
the majority endeavoured to secure the entire representation. As 
the cumulative vote was in operation, the simplest arithmetical cal- 
culation would have shown that it would be necessary, for the majority 
to effect their object, to poll more than fifteen-sixteenths of the 
entire number of votes recorded. The result of the election proved 
that, although the undenominational party had a great majority, they 
did not possess this preponderating influence, and in their attempt to 
possess themselves of the entire representation they wasted so much 
voting power that they only returned six members out of fifteen, and 
the party with a majority in the constituency were thus in a minority 
on the board. But nothing could be more unreasonable than to 
hold the system of voting responsible for an untoward result which 
was solely due to an arithmetical miscalculation. When the next 
election occurred it was clearly proved that neither the cumulative 
vote nor any other scheme of minority representation could, unless 
there were mismanagement or miscalculation, prevent a party that 
was in a majority securing a majority at the poll. 

It can easily be shown that far from a system of minority voting 
depriving the majority of its just influence, one of the chief advan- 
tages that it secures is that in this respect it compares most favour- 
ably with the old method of voting. Thus suppose in a constituency 
of 50,000 electors, returning five members, a considerable number, say 
8,000, were resolved to make some subject a test question, and not to 
vote for any candidate unless he would pledge himself to support it. 
From the pledges that are now attempted to be forced from candi- 
dates about Home Rule, local option, and the interests of the licensed 
victuallers, it appears that there is every year an increasing tendency 
to create these test questions. It will not improbably happen that 
in such a constituency as that to which Iam now referring, which- 
ever party obtains these 8,000 votes would be able to secure the 
entire representation to itself, if there were no minority voting ; and 
it is obvious that the greater the number of members returned by such 
a constituency, the greater would be the prize to be gained, and the 
greater consequently would be the temptation to each party to bid 
for the support of the 8,000. Under this temptation the candidates 
on each side might accept the test, and thus the small minority of 
8,000 out of 50,000 would force its will upon the entire constituency. 
Under a minority system of representation a minority would, if it 
were sufficiently numerous, secure a single member out of the five 
to be returned, and this would be in every respect unobjectionable ; 
whereas nothing can be more demoralising than to give a minority 
an opportunity of exercising such an influence on candidates and con- 
stituencies as that which has just been described. 
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As it seems probable that some form of minority representation 
will be retained in those constituencies where more than two members 
are to be returned, it becomes of much practical importance to con- 
sider what is the best method of minority voting to adopt. As 
already stated, a different mode of minority voting prevails at the 
present time at Parliamentary and School Board elections. In the 
former, while each voter can only vote for a number of candidates 
less by one than the entire number to be returned, he has at a School 
Board election as many votes as there are candidates to be elected, 
and he can distribute these votes in any way he pleases. Thus, as is 
well known, if there are six members to be chosen, an elector can 
give six votes to a single candidate; or he can give a single vote to 
each of six candidates; or any other method of distribution may be 
adopted. As each of these systems of voting has now been in opera- 
tion for some years, it is possible to arrive at some conclusion with 
regard to their comparative advantages and disadvantages. The 
most serious practical difficulty which has arisen with regard to the 
working of the first system has occurred in those instances, which are 
extremely few, where the minority does not constitute a sufficiently 
large portion of the constituency to secure a member, In the 
general election of 1868, although the minority vote was in operation, 
the Liberal majority in Glasgow and Birmingham was so great that 
three Liberals were returned in each of these constituencies. It is 
of course only fair that a minority should not return a member 
when the numbers who compose it do not form a sufficiently 
large proportion of the aggregate constituency. It can, however, 
be readily shown that under the existing system of minority 
voting at parliamentary elections, a majority that ought by numbers 
to return all the members cannot do so without having to make 
costly and troublesome arrangements. Thus, if A, B, and C are three 
candidates whom a majority supports, it may very possibly happen 
that an unnecessarily large number of votes may be given to A and 
B, and not a sufficient number to C. C may therefore not be re- 
turned, although A and B have both so many spare votes that if a 
portion of these had been given to C, A, B, and C might all have 
been returned. In order to meet this difficulty, an expensive 
organisation has to be brought into operation. The constituency is 
divided into different districts, and each elector who is supposed to 
belong to the party is instructed to distribute his votes in a parti- 
cular manner. Those who live in one district are told they must 
vote for A and B, while others are told they must vote for B and 
C, and others for A and C. It is obvious that such an arrange- 
ment, even if it succeeds in securing the necessary equality in the 
distribution of votes, cannot be carried out without great expense and 
trouble. It is, moreover, very undesirable to have a constituency 
under such severe drill that they vote strictly according to order and 
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sacrifice all individual preferences. The difficulty to which allusion 
has just been made is manifestly obviated by the system of cumu- 
lative voting. If three members are to be chosen and a party is in 
such a large majority as to be able to secure more than three-fourths 
of the votes recorded, the three candidates of the party will be re- 
turned if each voter who wishes to support them adopts the simple 
expedient of distributing his votes equally amongst them. There are, 
however, practical difficulties in the working of the present system of 
cumulative voting, to which it is desirable that some attention should 
be directed. It may very possibly happen that a section of the consti- 
. tuency may be deprived of a considerable part of the influence it is en- 
titled to exercise through a certain risk which has to be incurred in the 
distribution of their votes. This may be shown by an example which 
not inaccurately illustrates the position in which many people found 
themselves in the recent School Board election in London. In one of 
the divisions, where six members were to be returned, it was believed 
from the result of the previous election that the supporters of the 
School Board policy were in a large majority. It was, therefore, 
naturally desired to return a majority of members pledged to this 
policy, and four candidates were consequently voted for. Those 
electors who had no particular preference for any one of these can- 
didates over the other, but who simply wished to secure the triumph 
of a principle, were perplexed to know how to divide their six votes 
among the four candidates. With the ballot there was, of course, no 
means of ascertaining, as the poll went on, which of the four candi- 
dates wanted the votes most ; all had to be left to blind chance, and 
although the result showed that, if the votes could have been equally 
distributed, the four might have been easily returned, yet one re- 
ceived so many more votes than were necessary that only three were 
returned. This difficulty could obviously be avoided if the votes 
-which each elector could give were equally divided among the candi- 
dates whose names were written down on his voting-paper. Thus, if 
‘six members were to be returned, and a thousand electors wished to 
divide their votes equally among four candidates, each of these can- 
-didates would obtain 1,500 votes. Without expressing a positive 
opinion that this particular arrangement is the best to be adopted, I 
‘believe it will be found that the present method of carrying out 
“minority voting in Parliamentary and School Board elections might 
~be easily improved, and that the obstacles which, as has been 
shown, now impede the efficient working of the system might be got 
rid of. 
There is one other subject to which special attention ought to be 
directed whenever the question of Parliamentary reform is again taken 
-into consideration. No danger can more seriously threaten the effi- 
‘ciency of Parliamentary government than the increasing costliness of 
elections. All attempts that have been hitherto made to check this 
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evil have met with little or no success, and there is reason to fear that, 
unless great care is taken, the evil may grow with each fresh exten- 
sion of the suffrage. A veteran reformer, Mr. Baines, who for years 
devoted himself with unflagging zeal to secure a reduction of the 
borough franchise, speaking in the House of Commons soon after the 
last Reform Act was passed, said that as the constituency of Leeds, 
the borough he represented, had increased from 7,000 to 35,000, a 
great addition would be made to the necessary expenses of an election; 
and he expressed his conviction that this increase of election expenses 
would be more prejudicial to the constituencies than to candidates, 
for ‘a greater evil could not be inflicted on the constituencies than 
to reduce the number of those who might be fairly and justly called 
upon to represent them.’*® Various proposals have from time to time 
been brought forward with the object of reducing the cost of elections. 
Hardly any of these, however, have been adopted by the House of 
Commons, and it is probable that Parliament will not take the 
question seriously in hand until the public more generally recognise 
the importance of the subject. It has often been suggested that the 
necessary expenses of conducting a Parliamentary election should be 
borne, as is now the case in municipal and School Board elections, by 
the constituencies and not by the candidates. Although the direct 
saving which would result to the candidates would be considerable, 
yet other and more important advantages might not improbably be 
secured, if such an arrangement were adopted. What is required in 
order to diminish the cost of elections is not so much a change in the 
law as a change in public opinion, and such a change in the law as is 
here suggested might gradually produce a marked change in the 
relations existing between constituencies and their representatives. 
It is almost hopeless to expect that anything really effectual in the 
matter can be done so long as the idea generally prevails that a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament is asking a favour from a constitu- 
ency for which he ought to be willing to pay. Such a sentiment is 
undoubtedly encouraged by the existing law, for if the candidates have 
to pay the expenses of a Parliamentary election while the constituencies 
pay the expenses of a municipal election, the conclusion is not un- 
naturally drawn that in the former instance the candidates are trying 
to obtain some advantage for themselves for which they may be called 
upon to pay, whereas in the latter case the constituencies are en- 
deavouring to obtain some one to discharge a public service, and con- 
sequently the expense is borne, not by those who do the work, but by 
those for whom the work is done. It has been sometimes objected that 
if the necessary expenses of an election were borne by the constituen- 
cies, fictitious candidates who were anxious to advertise themselves 
might come forward, and that this would lead to vexatious and un- 
necessary contests. Such a contingency, however, might easily be 
provided against. At. the time each candidate was nominated, he 
5 Hansard, July 18, 1868. 
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might be called on to deposit a certain sum—say 1001. or 200/.—on 
the condition that this deposit would be forfeited by a candidate who 
failed to obtain a sufficient number of votes to show that he had a 
reasonable chance of success. The real obstacle, however, which has 
stood in the way of the adoption of this proposal by the House of 
Commons is the fear which members seem to entertain of the un- 
popularity they might incur if they transferred a charge from them- 
selves to their constituents. It would of course be possible to 
represent the conduct of any member who voted for such a proposal 
in this light, but, having myself brought forward the question on 
several occasions in the House of Commons, I can with confidence 
say that members have little or nothing to fear if their motives should 
be thus misrepresented. The charge which would be thrown upon 
he ratepayers would, with proper economy, be most insignificant. 
Thus in the borough of Cambridge, although there was a close contest 
at the last election, it was shown from the published returns that the 
returning officer’s expenses, spread over the average period which 
elapses from one election to the other, would, if borne by the consti- 
tuency, require a contribution from the occupier of a 101. house of less 
than one halfpenny a year—even supposing the expenses remained 
as large as they now are. They would, however, in all probability be 
greatly reduced if the money were contributed by the ratepayers, who 
would thus have a direct interest in economy. It is, I believe, doing 
the people of this country great injustice to suppose that, in order 
to avoid making so infinitesimal a contribution, they would oppose a 
measure which can be defended alike on grounds of fairness and ex- 
pediency. Those who have voted for the enfranchisement of all 
ratepayers cannot think that those thus enfranchised are so little 
qualified to exercise the suffrage as to be incapable of appreciating the 
importance of allowing no barriers to impede the return to Parliament 
of those who may not happen to be able or willing to spend a large 
sum of money in an election. This is a question in which many of 
the poorest electors have a special interest. Whatever may be said about 
the disadvantages of having members returned as mere class repre- 
sentatives, no satisfactory reason has ever yet been given why, when 
almost every great interest in the country is represented, when 
bankers, shipowners, manufacturers, the army, the navy, railways, 
gas and water companies, have all their representatives, the interests of 
labour should not be far more largely represented than they are. 
Working men when they have to listen to the many homilies that 
are addressed to them about the evils of class representation may 
fairly ask—How would the manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire like to be entirely represented in Parliament by operatives? 
How would the owners of land like to entrust their interests solely to 
tenant farmers? Experience shows that the working men who may 
be returned to the House of Commons need not in any single respect 
be more influenced by mere class considerations than are other 
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members. In one of the most important debates which have taken 
place in recent years in the House of Commons—I refer to the occasion 
when the Afghan policy of the Government was considered—I believe 
it will be generally admitted that few more effective speeches were 
made, and certainly none that were conceived in a broader spirit, than 
the speech that was delivered by Mr. Burt. 

Besides the change in the law with regard to the necessary ex- 
penses of elections which has been just considered, it is possible to 
suggest many other ways in which the present cost of elections might 
be reduced. When the ballot was first introduced, many confidently 
hoped that there would be so little use in canvassing that paid can- 
vassers and paid agents would in future scarcely ever be employed. 
The expectations thus formed have unfortunately been so entirely 
disappointed, that it is believed that in many constituencies at the 
last election a larger amount was spent than had ever been expended 
before on paid canvassers and paid agents. It not unfrequently 
happens that the payments which are thus made simply represent 
a legalised form of bribery, for, although any elector who is paid as 
a canyasser or an agent is unable to vote, yet the money which he 
receives often prevents him voting on the other side, and secures many 
votes from his family and connections. So far as I am aware, no 
valid reason has ever been given why the number of paid agents 
which a candidate should be allowed to employ should not be re- 
stricted within very narrow limits, and why the use of paid canvassers 
should not be prohibited altogether. Ifaman has any claim to re- 
present a constituency, he ought to have no difficulty in making his 
qualifications known, either by his own speeches or through the 
efforts of his friends, and there is something derogatory both to the 
candidate and to the constituency in the fact that it should be 
thought necessary to employ canvassers at two or three guineas a day 
who, often having no interest in the election: except as to the amount 
of money which they receive, are perfectly reckless in the assertions 
they make and the pledges they give on behalf of the candidate by 
whom they are employed. 

Reference has already been made to another circumstance which 
exercises a very powerful influence in increasing the cost of: county 
elections. In boroughs it is not legal to pay the travelling: expenses 
of any absent voter. As many of the electors in a county con- 
stituency are non-resident, the law with regard to counties is different. 
The travelling expenses of any elector may be paid at a county election, 
and the published returns show that the charges thus thrown upon the 
candidate for a county seat often amount to as much as 2,000/. or 
3,000/. One advantage of imposing some limitation upon the ease 
with which those who are non-resident can now obtain votes for 
counties, would be that it would destroy one of the chief arguments 
which are adduced in favour of maintaining the legality of the pay- 
ment of the travelling expenses of county voters, and in this way 4 
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very important diminution in the cost of county elections would be 
effected. 

In endeavouring to direct attention to some of the questions 
which will have to be considered whenever a measure is brought 
forward for the extension of household suffrage to the counties and 
the redistribution of seats, I have carefully avoided discussing the 
subject with any party bias. It is not possible, I believe, to foresee 
the effect which many of the changes which have been suggested 
would have upon the balance of political parties. Whenever any 
such attempt has been made thus to anticipate the future it has 
generally signally failed. Some of those who were regarded as the 
shrewdest political observers confidently supposed, when the last 
Reform Act was passed, that the newly enfranchised borough house- 
holders would, prompted by a feeling of gratitude, give a large 
majority to the Conservative Government. The general election of 
1868, however, resulted in the greatest triumph for the Liberal party 
that had been won for nearly forty years. During the Reform debates 
in 1867 the opinion was very generally expressed that the minority 
vote would prove of great advantage to the Conservative party. At 
the general election of 1874, however, there is every reason to con- 
clude that through the operation of the minority clause the Liberals 
only lost a seat in one constituency, Glasgow ; while they gained a 
seat in each of the four boroughs of Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, 
and the City of London, as well as a seat in each of the following 
seven counties: Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Hert~- 
fordshire, Herefordshire, and Oxfordshire. Again, it was always 
contended that the ballot would be a great advantage to the Liberals, 
and that one of its most certain effects would be to free the counties 
from the influence of the landowners. In the first election that was 
fought under the ballot the Liberals sustained a signal defeat, and in no 
previous election did the power of the landed interest more decisively 
assert itself in the county constituencies. But even if it were possible 
to foresee what would be the immediate party result of any proposed 
change in our representative system, other considerations incalculably 
more important have to be taken into account in determining what 
principles ought to regulate a measure of Parliamentary reform. 
Electoral arrangements which one year may prove advantageous to 
Conservatives may next year prove equally advantageous to Liberals. 
There is, however, no fluctuation and no uncertainty in the benefit 
which will be conferred on the nation in having its system of repre- 
sentation placed upon a just basis. All who care more for the perma~- 
nent efficiency of Parliamentary institutions than for a temporary 
party triumph should unite in trying to give to every section of 
opinion in the community the opportunity of being represented by 
those who are most able and independent. 
Henry Fawcerv. 
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BURNS AND BERANGER. 


Tue second half of the eighteenth century, which produced several 
poets of the highest genius, whose works promise to be the imperish- 
able heritage of future generations, also gave birth to two poets of a 
secondary rank, who exercised over the minds of their contemporaries 
a far greater influence and achieved a wider popularity than their 
gigantic compeers. Not that popularity is either the test or the re- 
ward of genius. Punch and Judy is a more popular play than Hamlet 
or Othello, and the waxen figures at Madame Tussaud’s excite more 
admiration from the multitude than the masterpieces of Phidias or 
Canova. But these two poets were popular on their merits, and not 
only adorned the literature of the age in which they lived, but left 
their works as monuments for a future time. The first was Robert 
Burns, the idol of the Scotch, and representative of all that is most 
manly in the Scottish character. The second was Jean-Pierre de Bé- 
ranger, the idol and representative of the French. Wordsworth says 
of the Sonnet that ‘with that key Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’ 
With a less elaborate but more perfect instrument, the Song, Burns 
unlocked the hearts of his countrymen of every rank and condition ; 
and Béranger charmed the fancy and guided the judgment of a less 
earnest but highly accomplished and generous people. 

These remarkable men owed nothing to parentage or fortune; and 
if they owed something to culture it was not to scholastic training, 
but to the education which they painfully acquired for themselves in 
the school of poverty and suffering, and to the innate force of 
character which enabled them not only to triumph over obstacles that 
to inferior men would have been insurmountable, but to turn them to 
account in the formation of their minds and the development of their 
genius. The one was the son of a sturdy, independent gardener and 
farm-labourer, the other of a thriftless idler inhabiting the slums 
of Paris, too poor to support a household, and dependent on his 
father for the board and shelter he ought to have provided for himself. 
Born under such adverse circumstances, they had both of them to toil 
from boyhood to manhood for the scanty bread that did not always 
come when earned, fighting a desperate battle for bare subsistence 
against a world in which their presence did not appear to be needed, 
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and which, if it did not deny them food, gave them very little of it. 
The one lived into his thirty-eighth year, amid continuous, sometimes 
all but crushing, adversity, and died lamented by conscience-stricken 
Scotland, which had done nothing for its greatest man, even when it 
knew him to be great, but which could not find regrets enough to strew 
upon his grave when regrets were unavailing. The other lived to 
double the age of his predecessor, and, by his death and the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of national feeling that it excited, alarmed 


the most magnificent monarch that ever governed France, and com- 


pelled him to prop the insecure foundations of his throne by giving 
the poet’s body an escort to the grave of a hundred thousand armed 
men, not so much to honour his memory as to keep the peace and 
prevent the proclamation of a Republic in the streets. Never since 
the beginning of the world did a poor poet create such a terror by his 
death; and never was poet, rich or poor, honoured by such tremendous 
obsequies ! 

Such writers as Burns and Béranger, destined to exercise their 
greatest and, in the case of Béranger, their sole influence through 
the agency of the Song, could not have appeared in any country 
where an ancient popular music was not in existence to serve as the 
ocean on which their little argosies were to float. Scotland, Ireland, 
and France possessed such music, graceful, tender, passionate, and 
inspiriting ; but England and the Teutonic and semi-Teutonic nations, 
then as now, were more or less cosmopolitan in their musical tastes, 
and had few or no indigenous melodies that struck any deep chord 
in the popular heart, or appealed to anything higher than the con- 
ventional sentiment or transitory fancy cf the half-educated. But in 
Scotland, Ireland, and France, and wherever the warm Celtic blood 
predominated in the veins of the people, the national music was part 
of the national mind ; and thus the work of the poet who made this 
music the messenger of his thought was certain of a favourable if not 
of an enthusiastic reception. And this was the great secret of the 
success of Burns and Béranger, and procured for them a ready access 
to the heart of that large generous public which underlies the small 
minority of the educated and literary classes. 

Burns, toiling in low estate, with his hand to the plough or the 
reaping-hook, had an observant mind, a clear intellect, and a passion- 
ate heart ; and the passionate heart burst into song at the early age 
of sixteen, when the budding charms of a lovely companion in the 
labours of the harvest, a year younger than himself, awakened him to 
the knowledge that he too was a poet, and could celebrate, as well as 
any of the bygone bards of his country, the glories of a bright respon- 
sive eye, a winsome smile, and the glamour that the beauty of one 
sex throws over the susceptible youth of the other. From that time 
forward for more than twenty years, and to the closing months of his 
life, his imagination was continually inflamed by the seductive love- 
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liness of some rural goddess or queen of beauty—a goddess to him, 
though she were but a servant-girl or a herd lassie, and scarcely even 
beautiful to the common eye, whose perceptions were not glorified, as 
his were, by the light of imagination. And in many of these instances 
it was not only his imagination, but his heart, that was fired, leading 
too often to results that cast a shadow over what might have been the 
happiest periods of his existence, besides doing irreparable injury to the 
fair objects of his adoration. Had he but laid to heart the warning of 
Lucrece in Shakespeare’s beautiful poem, not to buy the mirth of a 
minute at the price of a week’s wailing, or ‘to sell eternity for a toy, 
he might have spared many fair young women a sharp sorrow, and 
himself even more than them, for he knew when he went wrong, and 
always bitterly repented. The love songs which he continued to pour 
out in marvellous profusion, inspired sometimes by perfervid admira- 
tion for the sex, and as often by the irrepressible force of his genius, 
were modelled for the most part on the older Scottish songs in Allan 
Ramsay's Tea-table Miscellany and other collections. But the 
modelling was never slavish, and if he imitated or paraphrased the 
often objectionable lyrics of the past, he invariably chastened and 
refined them, transmuting their ancient and tarnished brass into 
modern gold of the purest mintage. 

It is to be noticed that his songs, even at this early period, 
betrayed nothing of the peasant, and little of the scholar, and that 
they immeasurably surpassed in simple grace, unaffected tenderness, 
and natural passion, all the pre-existing love lyrics in English or 
Scottish literature, even those of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. But 
his imagination seared to more ambitious heights than the com- 
position of songs, and his fame soon spread over Ayrshire and all the 
west of Scotland as the writer of many poems, written in the soft, 
euphonious, and copious dialect of the Scottish people, a dialect 
spoken at that time not only by the peasantry, but by the upper 
classes, and that was more frequently heard in the pulpit and the 
forum than the correcter English of the south. His humorous 
and satirical pieces, such as Death and Dr. Hornbook, the Holy 
Fair, the Address to the Deil, the Unco Guid and the Rigidly 
Righteous, the Twa Dogs, Holy Willie’s Prayer, and others in the 
same style, found especial favour, and were passed from hand to 
hand in manuscript, and recited amid hearty applause and appre- 
ciation in every ‘ howff,’ or public house, and tavern in the district. 
These ‘ howfis’ were frequented by a peasantry very superior to 
men of a similar class in Anglo-Saxon England, because they had 
had the inestimable advantage of the excellent parochial school sys- 
tem established in Scotland in 1646, and were able not only to read 
and write, but to think, and to discuss the knotty points of their 
Calvinistic theology, as well as the public events of the time. 

Although the Rev. Sydney Smith, who ought to have known better 
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after having lived for so many years in the witty society of Edinburgh, 
asserted that it required a surgical operation to drive a joke into a 
Scotsman’s head, there is no people in the world that have a keener 
sense of wit and humour than the Scotch. Although they are intensely 
intolerant of what the English call ‘chaffy and very often resent it, 
they are in no sense impervious to real wit, to which vulgar chaff or 
silly banter has no pretensions. The rural contemporaries and com- 
rades of Burns very highly appreciated and enjoyed the merciless 
shafts of satire which he levelled at sanctimonious hypocrisy in the 
poems above cited, especially in the magnificent satire of Holy Willie. 
Nor were his tenderer compositions less admired, such as the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, that faithful picture of the true piety of humble 
Scottish rural life, or the Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie, 
the unsurpassable ode to a Mouse on turning her up in her nest with 
the plough, or that equally pathetic to A Mountain Daisy. So 
highly were these esteemed, while as yet only known in manuscript 
or by the chance quotations of fine passages that had fixed themselves 
in the memory of his associates and friends, that Burns, beset by the 
law which he had outraged in the case of poor Jean Armour, whom 
he had loved not wisely but too well, threatened with dire penalties 
by her angry father, and sinking up to the chin in the deep morass of 
hopeless poverty and litigation, bethought himself to escape from all 
his troubles by accepting the situation of an overseer or bookkeeper 
in a sugar plantation in the West Indies, and bidding farewell to his 
native land for ever. Not being able to pay or borrow the small sum 
of nine guineas, the amount of his passage to Jamaica, it was sug- 
gested by his friend, Gavin Hamilton, a ‘ writer’ or solicitor in Ayr, 
that he should publish a small collection of his best poems and songs. 
A printer at Kilmarnock having been found to undertake the venture, 
the little book was given to the world, and found immediate accept- 
ance. The result, besides the fame he acquired from a wider circle 
than had hitherto been acquainted with his genius, was a net profit 
of nearly twenty pounds. So many friends gathered round him, and 
urged him to the publication of a new edition, not this time in the 
small town of Kilmarnock, but in the Scottish capital, that the idea 
of expatriation, though not wholly abandoned, was for a time suffered 
to remain in abeyance, and he proceeded to Edinburgh on foot, armed 
with letters of introduction to the leading literati. To one of these, 
Dr. Moore, author of Zeluco and editor of the Lownger, the last of 
the periodicals modelled on the style and plan of Addison and Steele in 
the Tatler and Spectator of a bygone day, he was already known by 
his Kilmarnock volume, and had received high critical commendation 
from.his pen in that periodical. Under the date of December 1786, 
Dr. Moore prepared the way for the poet’s arrival in Edinburgh by 
pronouncing him a poet of no ordinary rank, and winding up a genial, 
though strictly impartial +éswmé of his work by saying :— 
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Burns possesses the spirit as well as the fancy of a poet. That honest pride 
and independence of soul which are sometimes the muse’s only dower, break forth 
on every occasion in his works. It may be, then, I shall wrong his feelings, while 
I indulge my own, in calling the attention of the public to his situation and cir- 
cumstances. That condition, humble as it was, in which he found content, and 
wooed the muse, might not have been deemed uncomfortable; but grief and mis- 
fortune have reached him there; and one or two of his poems hint, what I haye 
learnt from some of his countrymen, that he has been obliged to form the resolution 
of leaving his native land to seek under a West Indian clime that shelter and 
support which Scotland has denied him. But I trust means may be found to 
prevent this resolution from taking effect, and that Ido my country no more than 
justice when I suppose her ready to stretch out her hand to cherish and retain 
this native poet, whose ‘ wood-notes wild’ possess so much excellence. To repair 
the wrongs of suffering or neglected merit—to call forth genius from the obscurity 
in which it has pined indignant, and place it where it may profit or delight the 
world—these are exertions which give to wealth an enviable superiority, to great- 


ness and patronage a laudable pride. 


Burns on his arrival was cordially received, not only by Dr. Moore, 
but by Professor Dugald Stewart, the Rev. Dr. Blair, Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson, Henry Mackenzie, Henry Erskine, Lord Monboddo, and other 
leading spirits, and introduced to the highest society of the capital. 
Edinburgh was not at that time a provincial city wholly or even 
greatly eclipsed by London, but the veritable metropolis of the 
Scottish nation, in which the leading members of the aristocracy did 


not disdain to dwell, and where the wealth, learning, intellect, and 
beauty of Scotland were proud to congregate. By that brilliant 
society Burns was received with open arms. It was not so much for 
the wit, the humour, and the beauty of his poetry—though these 
were fully acknowledged—but for the extent of his information, the 
sparkle of his conversation, and more than all for the unusual and, 
to the Edinburgh people, the extraordinary fact that all these rare 
gifts were concentrated in the person of a ploughman. The big folk 
gathered around him with the same sort of idle curiosity that the 
Brobdingnagians, in Swift’s immortal story, gathered around Gulliver. 
It was not the case of the fly in amber, for the thing which they 
flocked to see was indubitably ‘rich and rare ;’ but the wonder was 
that such wealth of genius and such rare charm of manner should 
have been bestowed upon a peasant with no other heritage than his 
strong right arm, his clear intellect, and his proud heart. In that 
fastidious society he held his own as equal to equal, with possibly a 
slight, though unavowed, consciousness in his mind that, humble as he 
was, he was superior in natural gifts to most of its members. Easy but 
never forward, unabashed but never presumptuous, equal to the dis- 
cussion of every subject that was mooted, he made a favourable im- 
pression upon every man with whom he came into contact, and cast 
upon the women a perfect glamour of fascination. Tender and 
deferential in his manner towards them, with a witchery of eloquence 
that is more potent with the majority of their sex than grace and 
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beauty of person—-though Burns was not deficient in these-—he 
shone like the moon amid the stars, the brightest, though perhaps not 
the greatest, of them all. The lovely Duchess of Gordon, among the 
rest, declared that she had never met a man who had so ‘ completely 
lifted her off her feet as Robert Burns.’ The wonder and admiration 
of the Edinburgh folks were on a par, though occasionally the 
wonder predominated. They saw, when closely looked at, that he 


was not 









A creature of another kind, 
Some coarser substance undefined, 
Placed for their lowly uses, far and vile below, 










but, on the contrary, one who, in every respect but wealth and title, 
stood as high as themselves. But amid all this dazzling homage his 
keen eye, after a short time, was quick to discover that there was a 
great deal of condescension in it—that his newly found friends and ad- 
mirers gave themselves, perhaps unwittingly, the airs of patronage, asif 
they would have said, ‘ Poor fellow! we must do something for you ; 
it is not right that you should continue to be a ploughman, though 
what else you are to be God only knows.’ But they subscribed for 
hispoems. The Caledonian Hunt, under the influence of the Earl of 
Glencairn, took a hundred copies at a guinea each; and all the 
wealth, beauty, and intellect of the west and south of Scotland, 
merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, lairds, professors, clergy- 
men, teachers, officers in the army and navy and excise, and everybody 
who aspired to be anybody, followed the example of the aristocracy. 
Upwards of fifteen hundred persons put down their names on the list, 
many of them for two, three, four, six, and twelve copies, and some 
for still greater numbers. The result was, after a protracted attempt 
at a final settlement with his somewhat close-fisted publisher, William 
Creech, that Burns received a clear sum of 500/. Though this was a 
little fortune to a man whose greatest previous haul into the sea of 
chance and literature had only been rewarded with 20/., Burns was 
not sanguine enough to «xpect another such harvest from the seed- 
corn of his poems. He had long had a hankering for employment 
under the Board of Inland Revenue ; and while resolving to use his 
money in taking and stocking a farm, he kept this secondary object 
in view, and made friends among those gentlemen whose influence 
he thought might, at the proper moment, be useful in procuring him 
an appointment. 

He did not remain long enough in Edinburgh to exhaust his 
welcome, and took advantage of the first symptoms of the lukewarmness 
which some of his over-fervent friends began to display, to show them 
that he could manage to live without the factitious sunshine of their 
favour, and that ‘a man,’ as he afterwards sang, ‘was a man for a’ 
that.’ Refreshing his mind and body with a tour in the Highlands, 
which he had never before visited, and finally renouncing all idea of 
Vou. VII.—No. 37. II 
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’ emigrating to Jamaica, he took the lease of the farm of Ellisland, 
near Dumfries, and settled himself down to the sober business of a 
farmer. He was an excellent ploughman, but not much of an agri- 
culturist. Nevertheless he toiled on hopefully enough for three or four 
years, with his hand on the plough, and his heart in his poems, and found 
year by year that he was either unfortunate in the choice of a farm, or 
that he had mistaken his vocation. Under these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances he thought he could combine the labours of the farm with 
the duties of an officer of Excise ; and, having by dint of influence, 
especially that of the Earl of Glencairn, obtained an appointment, 
he wrought zealously in the double capacity. Ultimately the farm 
had to be given up, and he became an exciseman only. But whether 
farmer or exciseman, or both in one, his best energies and dearest 
thoughts were given to poetry; and during the period between his 
return from Edinburgh and his premature death, nearly all the songs 
for which he is most celebrated were produced, and presented without 
fee or reward, and for the pure love of music and song, to Johnson’s 
Musical Museum and George Thomson’s collection of the Popular 
Melodies of Scotland. This period produced but one poen, his 
grandest and best, the immortal Tam o’ Shanter, a masterpiece of 
literature, and worthy to rank with anything in Shakespeare or 
Goethe. It issued complete from his brain in one day in one 
magnificent burst of inspiration. He was observed by his wife, the 
Jean Armour of his sorrow and his joy, to walk hastily along the 
bank of the Nith, and to mutter as he went. She knew by these 
signs that he was engaged in composition, and watched him from the 
window. She afterwards went out to meet him, but he saw her not, 
and still walked rapidly along ‘ crooning’ to himself. She stepped 
aside among the broom and bracken to let him pass, which he did 
with a flushed brow and downcast eye, heedless of the outer world, 
and wholly absorbed, body and soul, in the transports of composition. 
No correction was afterwards necessary; the poem emerged from his 
mind complete, without a flaw, inimitable and unsurpassable. 

His life became harder and more uncongenial than ever as soon 
as he left his farm and devoted himself to the Excise; but it was 
cheered even in these dark days by the work which he was never 
tired of doing for George Thomson. It was also cheered by the 
hope, which proved unfounded, that he might receive promotion under 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and attain the great object of his am- 
bition—the well-paid post of supervisor. He had forgotten—but his 
political enemies remembered but too well—the hard things he had 
said and sung not only of the immediately ruling powers that were set 
above him, but of the Tory Government under which he lived, and 
which was the sole bestower of place and office. He had also soared 
higher in his invective, and attacked the House of Hanover itself. 
Though he was sentimentally a Jacobite, and reverenced the name 
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and the cause of the Stuarts, and had nothing better to say of the 
reigning house than that its members were ‘an idiot race,’ and that 
those who ‘ knew them best despised them most,’ he was practically 
a radical reformer and an ultra-democrat, if not a republican. Like 
other wits whose wit is irrepressible, and must have vent though the 
heavens should crack, his epigrams and epitaphs had wounded the 
susceptibilities of some of his powerful neighbours; and his bitter 
attacks on such men as the Duke of Queensberry and the Earl of 


‘Galloway, whom he might have well afforded to let alone, were all 


remembered against him by his official superiors whenever an occult 
interest was exerted in his behalf to expedite his promotion. Per- 
haps he would have learned discretion had he lived longer, and 
perhaps his peccadillos, if not renewed, would have been gradually 
forgotten, for even his political foes acknowledged and admired his 
genius. But disappointments sat so heavy on his heart, that he 
endeavoured to lighten their load by bacchanalian excesses in the 
company of people who were not worthy to black his boots, and 
he gradually undermined a constitution that was naturally robust. 
Issuing from a drinking bout in a tavern in Dumfries on a winter's 
night, when the ground was covered with snow, he was overtaken by 
drowsiness, and sat down on a doorstep and fell asleep. This expo- 
sure brought on his last illness. As he lay on his death-bed, his final 
hours were embittered by mental anxiety, and by the dread that a 
hard-hearted tailor, to whom he owed a small sum, would either seize 
his last blanket from under him, or consign him to the degradation 
and horrors of a gaol. From this last indignity, which did not 
actually impend, but which assumed to his disturbed fancy the only 
too palpable shape of a terrible reality, he was saved by remittances 
from a cousin at Montrose and from George Thomson, to whom he 
appealed, with a sense of shame, for a small sum that Thomson 
would have paid him twenty times over had he been permitted to 
doso, The little town of Dumfries, the scene of his closing years, 
and of his death, and which he has rendered classic ground for ever- 
more, did its best to honour his memory. The people of Dumfries 
knew that he was great and noble while he lived among them, but 
they did not know, until they stood sorrow-stricken around his grave, 
how infinitely more great and noble he was than they had imagined 
him to be. Thus lived and thus died Robert Burns, by far the 
greatest genius that Scotland, up to his day, had produced, and 
whose literary fame overshadows that of every other Scotsman before 
or since, that of Sir Walter Scott alone excepted. 

Of a different character and complexion were the life and songs of 
Béranger, the great lyrist of the French. The career of Burns was all 
storm and gloom; that of Béranger was one of Epicurean ease, 
such solid, almost stolid, indifference to the world, that not even 
the abjectest poverty had power to ruffle the heavy serenity of 
112 
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his nature. Béranger came into the world nineteen years after Burns, 
on the 19th of August, 1780, and was sixteen years of age when his 
great predecessor passed into the glorious company of the immortals, 
His father, who was unable to support him, and who seems to have 
been what the French call a vawrien, and the Scotch ‘a ne’er-do-weel,’ 
though a man of some wit and abilities, left him to the care of his 
grandfather, a poor tailor, with whom his early childhood was 
passed. At the age of nine or ten he was consigned to the care 
of his father’s sister, the wife of an awbergiste, or small innkeeper, at 
Péronne. Here, as at his grandfather’s house, he had contrived some- 
how to acquire the art of reading, and up to the age of sixteen had 
managed to store his mind with a great deal of useless but agreeable 
knowledge, derived from Télémaque on the one hand and the corre- 
spondence of Voltaire on the other, with a wilderness of miscellaneous 
reading. There was at Péronne an institution for the benefit of the 
youth of the town, founded by a M. de Bellanglise, some of the 
classes of whic’ he attended, and made a vain attempt to master the 
rudiments of Latin. As it was necessary that he should earn his 
bread in some way, and as he neither cared for his grandfather’s nor 
his aunt’s business, he was, with his own consent, bound apprentice to 
a M. Laisnez, a printer at Péronne, who, he afterwards said, ‘ not 
being able to teach me how to spell, encouraged my taste for poetry, 
gave me lessons in versification, and corrected my first attempts.’ 
He also made time in the evenings to attend the institution, and 
acquire, in default of Latin, some other knowledge to fit him for mak- 
ing his way in the larger world of Paris, whither his impulse led him. 
Long before the age of eighteen, while still working at the compositor’s 
case, the spirit of poetry took almost entire possession of him, and 
caused him to blossom out into verse, which invariably assumed the 
form of songs, though he had the ambition to write an epic poem, and 
had gone so far as to choose his hero in Clovis. He did not then suspect, 
though he afterwards knew, that his genius was not in the faintest 
degree epic ; that a modern, not an ancient, hero was to inspire his 
verse; and that Napoleon Bonaparte, when he had ceased to be 
master of Europe, and was defeated, dethroned, and exiled, was to 
share, with an imaginary Lisette and the pleasures of the table, the 
principal honours of his verse. At the age of eighteen he left Péronne 
for Paris, where he was once more domiciled with his good old grand- 
father. His father’s partiality saw in him the ‘makings’ of a great 
banker! But the young man’s acquaintance with bankers was 
destined all his life to be of the slenderest, if he ever, which is 
doubtful, had dealings with a banker at all. He betook himself to 
the compositor’s case as a means of livelihood, without the slightest 
love for the vocation, or for any vocation whatever, except that of 
writing songs. As may be surmised, his songs did not bring him salt 
to his soup, though they brought him the joy of composition, and the 
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pride that the born artist, whether poet, painter, sculptor, or musician, 
always feels in his work. In his twentieth year, with the love of 
poetry and with the desires of all the pleasures of youth and health 
strong upon him, he wrote: ‘I was so poor! The expense of the 
smallest party of pleasure forced me to live for eight days afterwards 
on the most meagre panade (soaked bread), which I prepared myself, 
all the while heaping rhyme upon rhyme, and full of the hope of future 
glory. Even now, when speaking of that smiling epoch of my life, 
when, without friends, without certain bread, without instruction, I 
dreamed of a brilliant future without neglecting the pleasures of the 
present day, my eyes are moistened with involuntary tears.’ 

In his twenty-third year, when his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
when he was all but reduced to desperation by the failure of many 
previous efforts to attract the notice of any one high enough placed 
in the world to advance his literary interests, he packed up some cf 
his best songs, and sent them with an explanatory letter to Lucien 
Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, then First Consul. Thirty years 
afterwards he told the result for the first time. ‘In 1803,’ he wrote in 
a dedicatory preface to a new edition of his poems, ‘deprived of 
resources, weary of hopes deceived, making verses, without object, 
without encouragement, without instruction, and without counsel, I 
formed the idea (and how many similar ideas have remained fruitless !) 
to enclose my raw poems in an envelope and forward them to M. 
Lucien Bonaparte, already celebrated for his oratorical power and his 
love of literature and the arts. My epistle, I well remember, worthy 
of a young and ardent republican, bore the impress of the pride that 
had been wounded by the necessity of having recourse to a protector. 
Poor, unknown, and very often disappointed, I did not dare to 
speculate on the success of an appeal that nobody supported. But 
on the third day, with joy unspeakable, M. Lucien asked me to call 
upon him, informed himself of my necessities, which he speedily 
relieved, spoke to me as poet to poet, and lavished upon me his 
encouragements and good advice. Unfortunately he was soon after- 
wards compelled to leave France. After a time I began to think 
that I was forgotten, when I received from Rome a power of attorney 
(procuration) to draw the salary (with arrears) due to him as a 
member of the Institute, with a letter which I have reverently pre- 
served. ‘I beg you,” he said, “to accept this sum, as I do not doubt 
that if you continue to cultivate your talent, you will one day become 
one of the ornaments of our Parnassus. Attend carefully to the 
delicacies of your rhythm. Do not cease to be bold, but strive to be 
elegant.” Never, I said to myself, was a good deed done with more 
encouraging graciousness; never, in snatching a young poet from 
misery, was more pains more delicately taken to lift him in his own 


estimation.’ 
Twelve years afterwards, during the Hundred Days, M. Lucien 
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Bonaparte, still his friend, endeavoured to fire his ambition to loftier 
efforts than the trifling, although graceful, lyrics which he continued 
to pour forth; but Béranger knew both his strength and his weakness, 
and never attempted a long poem. In the meanwhile he found an 
admirer, a comrade, and a friend, in Marc-Antoine-Madeleine 
Désaugiers, eight years his senior,and the then acknowledged head 
of the lyric literature of France. Désaugiers was in some respects a far 
better poet than Béranger, but, with the sympathy and generosity of 
all superior spirits in literature in all times and in all countries, he was 
quick to recognise and encourage the genius of a younger writer, and 
to lend him a helping hand to climb the rugged steeps that lead to 
the Temple of Fame. He was too poor himself, and too little con- 
nected with the rich and powerful, to be of much use to Béranger in 
the furtherance of his fortunes; but it was a kindly act to introduce 
him to the leading spirits of the time, even though they were Bohe- 
mians, and to extend the circle of his acquaintance among kindred 
spirits who might thereafter be useful. This he did by initiating him 
in the mysteries of the ‘ Caveau,’ a social club of poets, dramatists, 
journalists, painters, and musicians, of which Désaugiers was ‘ presi- 
dent’ de facto,'as well as presiding spirit de ywre, and who met almost 
every evening at a café near the Palais Royal. At that time (1809) 
Béranger was almost wholly unknown, but Désaugiers had read his 
little satire Le Roi d’Yvetot, a harmless potentate who was only 
crowned with a nightcap, and who, unlike the great Napoleon, lived 
very comfortably without glory. In presenting Béranger to the club, 
Désaugiers predicted that at no distant day his protégé would become 
one of the literary magnates of his country. In this same year 
Béranger was for the first time relieved from the haphazard life of 
writing songs for the poor reward which the publishers could afford, 
and was presented by M. Arnault, of the Ministerial Department of 
Publie Instruction, to a clerkship in his office. The salary was 
1,800 francs (72/.) per annum. This was not a large sum, but it 
was sufficient for the modest wants of the song-writer, who, how- 
ever much he may have loved and admired the fair sex, had 
taken care not to entangle himself with any of them, and who had 
nobody but himself to feed, clothe, and look after. ‘ Enough to live 
upon, and a little leisure to write songs "—this had been his dream for 
many weary but not altogether desolate years, and when the dream 
at last became a reality he was more than satisfied. He was enabled 
for the first time to give free play to his genius, and to write only 
when he was in the humour. 

All went well with him under the régime of Napoleon the First ; for 
he had learned to sing of worthier themes than had hitherto occupied 
his frivolous pen—the infidelities of married women, the immoralities 
of single ones, and the vulgar pleasures of the table—and had 
soared to the height of celebrating the military glories of France 
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and inculeating the noblest spirit of patriotism. And if he satirised 
at times the great Emperor, the satire was like lambent summer 
lightning, and launched no bolt. But the restoration of the Bour- 
bons wrought a change in his feelings, his style, and his fortunes. 
He had never flattered the Emperor in the splendour of his 
fame and power, when nearly all Europe lay at his feet, but in the 
evil day that sent the great man to St. Helena the poet’s heart 
was touched, and he lavished upon adversity the homage which 
prosperity had never been able to extort. A collection of his 
songs was published in 1815, some of which were so displeasing 
to the ministry, that he received a very significant notification that, 
if he did not walk more warily, his situation would be in danger. 
But Béranger was not of a nature either to conceal or modify his 
thought, and he continued to write songs, though he was prudent 
enough not to publish them, and thus kept himself during five years 
free, if not from suspicion, at least from any overt act of which authority 
could take cognisance. A second collection was given to the world in 
1821, containing many spirited songs which stung the ministers of 
Louis the Eighteenth to the quick, though not perhaps the good easy 
King himself, who was willing to forgive much in the author of the 
Roi d’Yvetot. His ministers, however, were not so tolerant, and 
determined to retaliate upon the poet by dismissing him from his 
office. One of the finest songs he ever wrote, Les Adieux ala Gloire, 
Décembre 1820, was too scathing in its Epicurean elegance to be 
forgiven by the small men who were then at the head of affairs :— 






























Chantons le vin et la beauté; 
Tout le reste est folie. 
Voyez comme on oublie 

Les hymnes de la liberté! 
Un peuple brave 
Retombe esclave : 

Fils d’Epicure, ouyrez-moi votre cave ! 










Adieu done, pauvre Gloire ! 
Déshéritons Vhistoire ! 
Venez, Amours, et versez-nous & boire ! 











This showed that the gloved hand had a sharp stiletto in it, and the 
blow went home. It was not, however, thought sufficient punishment 
that he should be deprived of his daily bread after twelve years of 
honest drudgery, but he was prosecuted for attacks on the royal 
family and on public morality. Though eloquently defended by ia 
the celebrated M. Dupin ainé, he was sentenced to three months’ im- iit 
prisonment in the debtors’ prison of Ste. Pélagie and to a fine of five 
hundred francs. Here the loss of his liberty was the worst that befell 
him. The rules of the establishment did not admit of severity. 
His friends, like those of mere debtors, were permitted to see him ; 
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his table was spread with all the luxuries which sympathy, wealth, 
friendship, and admiration can bestow upon those whom they delight 
to honour ; and the bacchanalian revels of his captivity were often 
far more bacchanalian than those he had enjoyed outside the prison 
walls. In 1825, having subsisted meanwhile on the profits of his 
works, which daily grew in public favour, he published a third col- 
lection, about which the government of M. de Villéle, for some reason 
or other, did not think fit to trouble themselves. But this was 
only a truce. The book was received with such acclamation by the 
public of all classes, except the friends of the ancien régime and the 
clerical party, who were in a woful but tyrannical minority, that it 
was thought absolutely necessary by M. Martignac, the successor of 
the mild M. de Villéle, that another and more severe example should 
be made of the too daring poet. Three songs were especially brought 
under the notice of the public prosecutor—TZhe Coronation of 
Charles the Simple, The Infinitely Little, and the Guardian Angel. 
It was only the first two of these compositions that contained venom 
to sting the government; but as the ministry did not wish to make 
the prosecution too political, and as it desired, moreover, to conciliate 
the Ultramontane clergy, the third song was selected to show its 
impartiality, and to make believe that it cared as much for religion 
as for politics. The Guardian Angel was, in effect, a silly song, only 
worthy of contempt, but its political brothers were of the highest 
order of satirical poignancy and more than calculated to make such 
ministers as those who served the poor obstinate and benighted 
Charles the Tenth wince in their uncertain and uneasy seats, Con- 
demnation was certain before trial, and Béranger was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 10,000 francs and the expenses of the prosecution, and to be 
imprisoned for nine months in La Force, a prison where the discipline 
was not quite so lax as it was in Ste. Pélagie. The fine was speedily 
paid by his sympathising friends and by the enemies of the stupidly 
reactionary government that, in making a martyr of a sopg-writer, 
had made him a hero, and increased the number of his admirers a 
*hundred- or a thousandfold. 

At last the throne of Charles the Tenth disappeared under the 
barricades of July 1830, and Louis-Philippe of Orleans reigned in 
his stead. It appeared as if the turn of Béranger had now come either 
to be reinstated in his old, or in a better office, or to be otherwise 
rewarded with power and emolument by the victorious party which 
he had served so well. His friends became ministers, ambassadors, 
prefects, functionaries of all kinds, but nothing was done for Béranger. 
He found that the modest profits of his songs were enough for him to 
live upon; he hated routine work and the compulsory hours of an 
office, and longed to be as free as the birds, and to sing when he 
pleased, as they did. He was accused of pride by some of his friends 
for refusing the rewards that were his due, but he retorted by saying 
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that he hated sinecures as much as he hated work, and that the true 
reason of his refusals of office was idleness and nothing else. He 
found that 1,200 francs a year, the revenue derived from the sale of his 
songs, with nothing to do for the money, was better than 1,800 francs 
to be earned by hard work at a governmental desk, and he was 
content. With such a man his friends could do nothing. He had 
outlived his fancies for Lisettes and Chloes of all kinds, and had 
nobody to spend his scanty francs upon but himself. He arranged 
his mode of life on this humble scale—half Epicurus, half Diogenes— 
and gave full scope to his literary powers whenever the humour was 
on him, and sought for no society but that of men of letters, and the 
wits, vaudevillists, and philosophers, who admired his independent 
poverty, and who were only too happy to be now and then permitted 
to send to his humble lodgings the bottles of Volnay and other choice 
wines which they knew he enjoyed, and to be privileged to drink 
in his company. By degrees, as his fame consolidated and ex- 
tended, his friend M. Charles Perrotin, the most generous and 
unselfish of publishers, found that he was able to increase the 
poet’s annuity from 1,200 to 2,000 francs, and ultimately, for 
some years before he died, to 3,000 (120/.). Béranger was not only 
at his ease, but in his own quiet way rich, and neither asked nor 
desired anything from anybody. After the Revolution of February 
1848, which he predicted months previously,' he was elected with- 
out his consent, by one of the electoral divisions of the city of 
Paris, a member of the Constituent Assembly. He took his seat, 
but found himself wholly out of his element, and very speedily re- 
signed his parliamentary honours. After the successful issue of the 
coup d’état and the consequent slaughter of the poor Republic in the 
streets of Paris, Napoleon the Third, who knew how much Béranger’s 
songs had done to keep alive in the hearts of the people the memory 
of Napoleon the First, and to prepare the way for the Second Empire, 
was anxious to show his appreciation of the poet’s genius and charac- 
ter by the tangible mode of place or pension. But to all overtures , 
leading to this result Béranger, though not ungrateful, was callous, 
and politely but resolutely declined them. The Emperor, who had the 
unkingly virtue of never forgetting a kindness or a benefit conferred 
upon himself or his cause, resolved, in default of his own efforts, to try 
the effect of feminine beauty, grace, persuasion, and tact, and deputed 
the Empress Eugénie to charm away, if possible, the poet’s reluctance 
to accept a favour. But it was all in vain. Béranger was not surly 
or ungracious, but he was independent, and would not, even for a 
bewitching Empress, fetter his free thought if at any future time he 
should feel the necessity of gushing out into a song to ease his con- 
science in disapproval of the public acts of the Emperor or his 


1 To the writer of this article, and the Abbé de Lamennais, who breakfasted with 
him by invitation at Passy. 
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ministers. So he remained unpensioned, but not unhonoured, even 
by the powerful sovereign whose favours he refused. 

He died at the ripe oldage of seventy-five and upwards, beloved and 
lamented by the whole French people, and all but idolised by those 
of Paris, among whom the larger portion of his life had been passed. 
As already remarked, he was honoured by a funeral which love would 
not have thought of, but which fear extorted, and disguised under the 
semblance of respect. The living poet had caused the unteachable 
Bourbons to tremble upon their thrones; the dead poet, within four- 
and-twenty hours after the breath had left his body, caused the astute 
and subtle heir of the Bonapartes to wince upon his, and conjured up 
before his affrighted eyes the spectre of the Red Republic that he 
thought he had laid for ever in a sea of blood. It was not, however, 
any songs of the dead Béranger that Napoleon the Third had to fear, 
The Marseillaise, more awful and more potent, slept in the people’s 
remembrance, and awaited but the time to burst forth on their tongues 
and let loose the pent-up passions of the multitude. That time was 
not until fifteen years afterwards; and then Napoleon might have 
said, ‘ Behold the deluge!’ 


In comparing the genius of these two great lyrists, and tracing 
the influence which each exercised in his own sphere—and in the case 
of Burns a far wider sphere than the limits of the British Isles—the 
impartial critic must endeavour to divest them, as far as possible, of 
the extraneous aids to popularity which they derived from their local 
politics, and judge them solely on their literary merits. If the great 
duty of literature, and especially of poetry, ‘is not so much to amuse 
the people as to exalt and refine—if its privilege is to inspire, like 
religion, the humble with dignity, the sad with comfort, the oppressed 
with hope—to show the abundant and overflowing blessings of familiar 
things, the riches, the beauty, and the beneficence of Nature—to fill 
all men with the love of God and one another, and to encourage 
society in its onward career from bad into good, and from good into 
better, through all time into eternity "—Burns’s best poems, and a large 
number of his songs, will bear the severe test. And it is not alone 
in his serious, but in his satirical and humorous pieces, that he soars 
to the highest flight. His Cotter’s Saturday Night deserves the 
first mention, as a noble picture of humble Scottish piety, and of the 
hopes and consolations of the true-hearted, honest, and industrious 
poor. Burns describes in it a scene of no unusual kind, but one of 
those from which he truly says that ‘Scotland’s grandeur springs, 
and the lessons inculeated in which make her sons beloved at home 
and revered abroad. Of a different order of excellence are A Winter 
Night and Man is made to mowrn, in which he laments the multi- 
farious evils inflicted on the world by man’s inhumanity to man, by 
the lordly insolence of wealth, by the greediness of ambition, and the 
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iron grip of oppression. And even in the lowest vein of satire his 
purpose was always dignified. Although he launched the most scathing 
thunderbolts of his wit and anger against religious hypocrisy, he 
never published a line or a word attacking, or even sneering at, sacred 
things. It suited some of the transparent impostors against whom 
his merciless ridicule was directed, to represent that his attacks upon 
them were attacks upon the religion which they dishonoured, and 
their loud outcry when they felt the rod upon their backs deceived 
for a while some of the weaker brethren; but it did not deceive even 
them for a long time. It was speedily recognised that Holy Willie, 
The Unco Guid, and other masterly productions were but wholesome 
eastigations of shamefaced Vice that masqueraded in the garments 
and pretended to speak the language and inculcate the sentiments of 
Virtue. Nurtured as Burns was, he hesitated to print, though he did 
not hesitate to write, Holy Willie; and it was not included in any 
edition of his poems in his lifetime. He might well, however, have 
been bolder, and would certainly have won the gratitude, while he yet 
lived, of all the good and true by so splendid a portraiture of hypo- 
crisy, as fully as his memory won it after his death. Through all his 
poems, even the most fanciful and imaginative, a broad, beautiful 
common-sense shines out pre-eminently ; and any one of them, rendered 
into plain prose and divested of all the graces of rhythm and rhyme, 
would still commend itself to critical admiration. His most trenchant 
satire was reserved for saintly hypocrisy; but in a milder vein, when 
he held up to ridicule the fashions and the small vices of society, he 
was equally admirable. The dialogue between Cesar and Luath, the 
rich man’s and the poor man’s dogs, and their sagely human remarks 
upon the manner in which their masters lived, and the concluding 
expression of gratitude to Heaven that they were not men but dogs, 
form a masterpiece of good-humoured raillery. The advice of Polonius 
to his son in Hamlet, so perfect a piece of worldly wisdom, is sur- 
passed by Burns’s Epistle to a Young Friend. The epistle con- 
tains more than the wisdom of Shakespeare’s old courtier, which was 
that of: the head alone, whereas that of Burns comprised the wisdom 
both of the heart and the head, and laid down in a few compact 
and beautiful sentences the law by which a young man should 
guide himself in the opening years of his bodily and mental vigour, 
and the seductive errors that he ought to avoid under the penalty 
of petrifying the feelings. Nor is the pathetic close— 
And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did the adviser !— 

the least striking part of this fine composition, thrown-off at a heat 
like a spark from the anvil. Even more beautiful is The Bard’s 
Epitaph, where the poet, with rare self-examination, draws his own 
portrait without exaggeration and without flattery, and points the 
moral of his own sad fate, which he saw too vividly impending, as a 
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warning to over-impulsive and too careless genius. In another and 
very exquisite vein of true poetry are his touching lines on The Mouse, 
and The Daisy, and The Old Farmer’s Address to his Auld Mare 
Maggie, all of which point the moral of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
in a far more touching and natural manner. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 


Two other of his poems, The Address to the Deil and Tam 
o Shanter, stand alone in literature, unrivalled for the mingling of 
the grotesque, the tender, the horrible, and the sublime. If it had 
not been for Tam o’ Shanter, the Address to the Deil would have been 
considered a unique and noble specimen of imaginative poetry, coming 
to its climax in the unexpectedly pathetic stanza at the close, in which 
he has a word of kindly sympathy even for the devil. But Tam 
o’ Shanter eclipsed the earlier composition by its superior glory, and 
shines resplendent in his poetic crown, the brightest jewel of the 
many that glitter on the forehead of his fame. 

Though the songs of Burns, as distinguished from his poems, were 
for the most part written on the old topics which some critics have 
affirmed to be the only fit subjects of song—Love, Wine, and Glory— 
he never treated these well-worn themes in a conventional fashion, 
but banished from his honest verse all the classical fripperies and 
trumperies of the Muses and the Graces, the Cupids and the Hymens, 
in which inferior poets had so long and so wearily delighted. The 
love in his songs was always natural, even when sometimes it was too 
erotic and carnal; the wine or the whisky was not celebrated for its 
own sake, but for that of the conviviality, good fellowship, and 
brotherly feeling which gathered around the glass; and the ‘glory’ 
that he celebrated was the glory of patriotism and honest love of 
country. His love-songs are deliciously fresh, and breathe all the 
odours of the woods, the streams, the gardens, and the meadows, 
without a particle of meretricious adornment or stilted affectation. 
His drinking songs ignore Bacchus altogether, and celebrate the 
bottle not for the liquor it contains, but for the sparkle of wit, for the 
kindly mirth, and for the more abiding good fellowship that it draws 
torth in the social circle, and with which it lubricates the intercourse 
between friends and comrades and even passing acquaintances. The 
song of Auld Lang Syne, known and admired wherever the English 
language is spoken, is a drinking song of the very highest excellence, 
and worth a whole wilderness of such Bacchanalian songs as pleased 
both the English and the Scotch before Burns appeared, in which 
Care was continually called upon to drown himself in liquor; or 
such once popular trash as 


What is love without the bow] ? 
Tis a languor of the soul. 
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BURNS AND BERANGER. 


Bacchus, give me love and wine: 
Happiness is only thine! 


Burns wrote but one good patriotic song, but its goodness was 
superlative—the spirit-stirring Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, every 
line, every word of which is full of fire and energy, and goes direct to 
every Scotsman’s heart—a song to which English literature can supply 
no equals, unless it be Campbell’s magnificent Buttle of the Baltic and 
Ye Mariners of England, songs which Scotland may claim, because 
Campbell was a Scotsman. One other song of Burns, that celebrated 
neither beauty, wine, nor glory, but something that perhaps was 
better than either—the spirit of sturdy, honest, manly independence— 
was of itself sufficient to immortalise his name. In sending this song, 
A Man's a Man for w@ that, to George Thomson, he wrote: ‘ This 
being neither on the subject of love nor wine, which a great critic 
(Aikin) says are the exclusive themes for song-writing, is conse- 
quently no song, but will be allowed, I think, to be two or three 
pretty good prose thoughts invested with rhyme.’ It may be supposed 
that the modesty in this passage was not quite real, and that Burns 
knew perfectly well how fine a song he had written. But, whether 
he did or not, the fact remains that the sentiment inculcated has done 
more to encourage a spirit of manly dignity and independence of 
character among the Scotch, both high and low, than all the sermons 
that were ever preached in the Highlands or the Lowlands, or all the 
books that were ever written on the same subject. 

It is unfortunately true that Burns wrote many songs that cannot 
stand the test of decency and good taste, such as the Jolly Beggars, 
and others that need not be particularised ; but it must be urged in 
the poet’s defence that he never published them, and that it was left 
to the officious and unwise zeal of his posthumous editors and biogra- 
phers to rake out of the oblivion to which Burns’s better judgment 
would have consigned them the obscenities and depravities of which 
his better nature was ashamed. The songs which he himself gave to 
the world, though sometimes free, were never coarse. He never 
made a mockery and a laughing-stock of matrimony; never ridiculed 
true love; never glorified the wrong; never sang approval of the 
untrue, or prostituted his genius to base uses. If led astray too often 
by the violence of his youthful passions, his heart was in the right, 
and if he sinned he paid the penalty with more bitterness of suffering 
than sometimes falls to the lot of sinners who have not the tenderness 
of his conscience or the loveableness of his nature. 

If the genius of Béranger is to be tested by the high standard 
applied to that of Burns, the difference of nationality, faith, manners, 
and political circumstances must be taken into account. Burns was 
born among, and was one of, an earnest people, a people who had for 
ages been engaged in the struggle for civil and religious liberty, and 
had won both by the sacrifice of their best blood—a people who, much 
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as they enjoyed wit, humour, and conviviality in their hours of leisure, 
were, above all things, serious and in earnest in the great business of life, 
And Burns himself was no frivolous youth, but one who from his earliest 
years had to look at the dark side of life, and to fight a grim fight not 
only with adversity, but with his own passions. Béranger, on the 
contrary, had no passions ; he was one of a people who, however terrible 
they had shown themselves in the spasms of their great Revolution, 
were at heart gay, careless, and volatile, who had no depth of religious 
conviction, and who, for the most part, as far as the male sex was 
concerned, were of no religion at all, unless it were the religion of 
the ancient Greeks. Béranger took the world easily. He allowed no 
grief to ruffle the even course of his life’s current. He loved himself; 
he loved his ease; he loved calm enjoyment and the dolce far niente. 
He admired, and fancied he loved, some nameless and unknown beauty, 
whom he called Lisette, and wrote some of his most graceful poems 
in her praise—and dispraise ; but he had not sufficient love for any of 
her sex to marry, though he never tired of singing the praises of many 
real, and perhaps of a greater number of imaginary, beauties. Burns 
possessed a rich and powerful imagination, but Nature bestowed upon 
Béranger nothing but a graceful fancy and a delicate ear for the 
melody and the harmony of verse ; and of these admirable gifts he made 
the most, though it cannot be said that much originality accompanied 
his use of them. His love-songs might have been written upon the 
charms of Lais, Phryne; or Aspasia, in the palmy days of Athens, with 
as much propriety, and with scarcely a change in phraseology, as upon 
the Lisettes and Suzons of Paris. In like manner his Bacchanalian 
lyrics betray no trace of the many centuries that have rolled over the 
world since the days of Anacreon, and would have been as appropriate 
in the mouth of that ancient poet as in the pages of a modern 
Sybarite who flourished between 1780 and 1855. Whatever he may 
have been in his private life, Béranger in his songs was a pagan, and 
might call Horace and Catullus his poetical brothers, the equal of 
either, and as little indebted as they were to Christianity for influence 
on his thought. The songs in which he celebrates the beauties and 
the frailties of the young Parisian women of the demi-monde who 
charmed his fancy are choice specimens of the verse, miscalled poetry, 
that pleases the readers of the Journal pour rire or the Charivari, 
and the cocottes, gommeuax, and petits crevés, who form the clientele 
of those publications; but no literature but that of France would 
tolerate them. The erotic verses of the juvenile Thomas Moore, 
when he signed himself ‘ Thomas Little,’ were angelic purity compared 
with some of the most popular sougs of Béranger, in which he did 
not always attempt to conceal the grossness of his thoughts by the 
eleganee of his language. The law of France, that punished Béranger 
for disaffection to the ruling powers, had no punishment to inflict 
for such hideous outrages on common decency as he committed in 
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la Bacchante, Madame Grégoire, La Bonne Fille, I’Education des 
Demoiselles, and Ma Grand’mere. It is difficult to say which of 
these is most offensive to a pure mind; but if the palm of demerit 
is to be accorded it must certainly be given to the Grandmother, an 
odious old woman who confides to her granddaughters the story of her 
outhful amours—how she had deceived her husband before marriage 
and been false to him afterwards—how much she regretted that she 
had lost time and opportunity for intrjgue in the freshness of her 
charms, and that she had not been fortunate enough to secure thrice 
the number of lovers that she had enjoyed and cheated—and, when 
her granddaughters ask if they should imitate her abominable ex- 
ample, ends the doggerel by a shameless libel :— 
‘Comme vous, maman, faut-il faire ?’ 
‘ Et, mes petits enfants, pourquoi, 
Quand j'ai fait comme ma grand'mére, 
Ne feriez-yous comme moi ? ’ 
English literature happily offers no parallel to such indecency as this, 
and the filthiest effusions of Allan Ramsay, written a century previous, 
were clean and respectable in comparison. 

Béranger never sang of marriage, except to ridicule it, and to 
gloat over the frailties of false wives and the misfortunes of deluded 
husbands. The only ‘love’ which he ever celebrated was undeserving 
of the name—the shameless, marketable lust of the demi-monde and 
the bagnio. Among the lower Parisians all these songs were highly 
popular; though it is to be doubted whether the quiet, honest, decent 
people of the provinces, with whom the family relations are sacred, 
did not look upon them with the loathing they deserved. In his 
philosophical songs Béranger took a higher range. There are few 
finer things in French literature than Les Ktoiles qui filent, Treize 
a Table, Le Grenier, Lu Sainte Alliance des Peuples, Les Adieux 
de Marie Stuart, La Vieillesse, Les Petits Coups, L’Habit de Cour, 
Ma Vocation, Mon Habit, Mon Ame, La Bonne Vieille, and, not- 
withstanding an illiberal and uncharitable mention of England which 
ought not to have found a place init, Le Diew des Bonnes Gens. 
But even in this comparatively elevated composition, in which he 
humbly confides in the merey and lovingkindness of the great 
Creator of the universe, the pagan rather than the Christian idea 
takes possession of his mind, and breaks out into the Anacreontic 
chorus— 

Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes gens— 
as if he could not acknowledge God’s goodness without a glass in his 
hand! 

But it is not upon these or his amorous or drinking songs 
that the fame of Béranger principally rests, nor is it by means of 
these that he endeared himself to the French people, and made 
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himself a power in the State. He knew how to touch the 
strong chord in the people’s heart (perhaps it might be called the 
weakness in the people’s brain), the love of conquest and of military 
glory; and he played upon that string till France responded, and 
hung entranced upon the melodies that he drew from it—melodies 
sometimes soft and tender, sometimes bold and defiant, sometimes 
sublime. And when the representative and the agent of that con- 
quest and ‘ glory’ fell upon evil days—when the throne of the mighty 
Napoleon was levelled in the dust—when he consumed his fiery heart 
with disappointment and vexation on the lonely rock of St. Helena— 
and when the great nations of Europe leagued themselves together to 
jmpose upon conquered France the wretched Bourbons, who had 
forfeited their illustrious inheritance by their treachery, their 
cowardice, and their incapacity—all the pride, all the anger, and all 
the resentment of France settled upon the tongue or the pen of the 
song-writer. His heart and that of all France beat in unison, and he 
spoke, as no song-writer ever spoke before or since, with an authority 
that wielded at will the fierce democracy, and made his utterances 
the utterances of a nation. No longer idly masquerading as a modern 
Horace, he became a man of his own time, thought with it, spoke 
with it, identified himself with it in all its hopes and fears, regrets 
and exultations. His fondest thoughts clung around the deeds and 
misfortunes of the great Napoleon. Whether he wept for the Bona- 
partes or denounced the Bourbons, he found his truest inspiration in 
his grief or scorn, and became an immeasurably greater poet than he 
was when he tinkled his lyre, the laureate of the fanewrs and grisettes 
and all the vicious idlers of the capital. Such songs as Le Vieuz 
Sergent, Les Souvenirs du Peuple, Le Cing Mai, Le Vieux Drapeau, 
Les Enfans de la France, and the terrible Esclaves Gaulois, placed 
him in the very front rank of literature, and atoned for all the poor 
vanities and inanities of his earlier flights. These belonged to the 
Parisians only; his patriotic and political songs belonged to all 
France, and all France honoured him for them. 


Burns and Béranger were both great and popular, and both exer- 
cised great influence over the minds of their countrymen. Burns 
found the lyrical literature of Scotland corrupt and licentious, and left 
it pure. Béranger found the lyrical literature of France both impure 
and frivolous, and left it impurer and more frivolous still. Both 
sang of love; but the love that found favour with Burns was natural, 
genuine, and fresh from the heart; that celebrated by Béranger 
was meretricious and theatrical, and dependent wholly upon a prurient 
fancy. It was impossible for Scotland to produce a Béranger ; 
it was equally impossible for France to produce a Burns. Both 
were patriots, and drew inspiration from the remembrance of the past 
glories of their country. Burns kept up in the minds of his country- 
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men an intense love of Scotland without hate of any other land; 
while Béranger, though he inculcated a love of France, inculcated 
still more strongly a love of military glory, only to be achieved by 
warfare with other nations. Both were philosophers, but the philo- 
sophy of Burns was imbued with a deeply religious and Christian 
spirit, while that of Béranger was a mild Epicureanism, based upon 
no higher principle than thatof the duty of present enjoyment ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘ Dum vivimus vivamus,’ or ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

More than three-quarters of a century have elapsed since the 
death of Burns, and his fame, small at that time and scarcely reaching 
to England, has gradually increased until it has made the circuit of 
the globe. Every year, on the 25th of January, the anniversary of 
his birth is celebrated as if he were the patron saint of Scotland. 
In every quarter of the earth, in the British Isles, in the United 
States, in Canada, in South Africa, in India, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, wherever half a dozen Scotsmen can be gathered together to 
repeat the song of Auld Lang Syne, and to assert with honest pride 
the truth which they have proved in their lives that ‘a man’s a man 
for a’ that,’ a festival is held in his honour, and patriotism shines with 
redoubled fervour at the mention of his name. It may be said of his 
renown, as Daniel Webster, the great American orator, said of the 
power of Great Britain, that ‘it follows the sun in its course, and, 
keeping pace with the hours, circles the earth with one unbroken 
strain’ of wholesome, invigorating, and patriotic song. 

And while scarcely a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
death and public funeral of Béranger, his fame, which then over- 
shadowed the land, has been gradually diminishing. In our day it is 
almost wholly confined to France and to a small section of his coun- 
trymen. He has, in fact, been elbowed out of popular favour by 
Madame Thérése and the vulgar lyrics of La Fillede Madame Angot 
and the Grande-Duchesse. Even his patriotic songs, if not quite 
forgotten, have ceased to be heard. They have had their day and 
served their purpose, and have become almost as obsolete as those of 
Clément Marot and Ponsard. The French seem to have room in their 
hearts but for one truly national song ; that song is the Marseillaise, 
and nothing that Béranger ever wrote approaches it in popularity. 
Its poetry and music are in perfect accord; and it reigns supreme 
in the heart of the French people—the more’s the pity! because it 
glorifies aggressive war, which is out of date, and takes no account 
of the progress of humanity. 


Cmartes Mackay. 


Vout. VII.— No. 37. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PROPER USE OF THE CITY 
CHURCHES. 


Ir is reported that to the accomplished and intended destruction of 
City churches will shortly be added the demolition of Sion College, 
one of the most interesting buildings in the heart of London. 

The City has too few ancient monuments that we should part with 
one of them without regret, and too few open spaces to give up even 
so small a one as the quadrangle of Sion College without at least a 
protest against the ground being covered by warehouses for buttons 
and tape. If, indeed, the clergy of Sion College need a larger room 
in which to meet, it would seem far better that they should occasion- 
ally take a public hall for their purpose away from the rest of their 
building. 

The value of such a quiet nook, of so peaceful a library, of the 
time-worn building, seems far to outweigh any mere utilitarian argu- 
ments which may be brought forward on the other side. The in- 
terest that attaches to such a spot may perhaps be sentimental, but 
it is surely much when sentiment can cling round a space in the 
busy City, which certainly does not suffer from an excess of that 
quality. It is to be feared that if Sion College goes, so will also go 
its neighbour, the precious relic of old London Wall, which stands 
opposite its gateway ; and two more links which connect London with 
its past will be swept away for ever beyond recovery. 

No amount of money, even for a deserving charity, no extended 
room for the irritating volumes of modern theological controversy, 
no amount of space in which parsons of different schools should 
exercise their lungs, can weigh for one moment in my mind against 
the arguments for retaining the building where and as it now 
is. But the reckless spirit of destruction which sweeps away every 
old monument because its use is not at the moment apparent, is 
unlikely to stay its hand at the gateway of Sion College. It, too, 
will probably have to disappear, as well as many of the churches, the 
incumbents of which have been ex officio fellows of the College. 

Attached to almost every church in the City has been its small 
churchyard, and with the demolition of the church there comes, only 
too often, the block of buildings over not only its site, but its neigh- 
bouring consecrated enclosure, so that another of the rare, if small, open 
spaces is lost to the City. 
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Now these spaces are not only ventilating shafts through which 
@ purer air may drop into the midst of the crowded town, but the 
actual trees or shrubs which are, or may be, planted in them, are 
a rest to the tired brain and eye, none the less real because those 
who benefit by them are perhaps unconscious of their subtle 
influence. To many who daily pass through Stationers’ Hall Court, 
the great plane tree in the middle of that otherwise sordid enclosure 
brings precisely the same rest, in kind, though not, of course, in 
degree, that the Alps bring to the tired worker on his yearly holiday. 
There are many who, on their way from station or omnibus to 
places of business, deliberately go a few steps aside, in order to pass 
that and other trees which grow in the few quiet corners still left to 
London. In the churches themselves there are to be found old 
monuments, old decorations, precious relics of past years, old pictures, 
and, not least, old customs. The churches have curiously tended to 
preserve the memory of days when they were almost in the fields, when 
even the City of London was not unlike some of our larger country 
villages, in that the streets and lanes still preserve the old church 
paths, and mark the boundaries of parishes. 

To the archeological student these are of the highest value, 
and they link us with the past in perfectly unexpected ways. 
It may not be generally known that there are shrines in the City, 
to which, in spite of the Protestantism of 300 years, Catholic pilgrim- 
ages are even now, though secretly, performed; and Pilgrim Street 
is still worn by the steps of those who are devoutly led to where once 
stood the shrine of St. Paul, as well as by the hundreds who hurry to 
Ludgate Hill Terminus. 

London is again, in spite of the many exaggerations of modern 
architects, tending to become what once it was, a singularly beautiful 
town. Sir Christopher Wren knew perfectly well what he was about 
when, in rebuilding the City after the great fire, he designed the 
steeples of his various churches to harmonise with his great work at 
St. Paul’s, the effect of which on the mind Mr. J. J. Stevenson, in 
his recent work on House Architecture, compares to that of a great 
mountain, 

It is the most reckless Vandalism to destroy what of beauty is 
left, and it would seem little to ask, but more than has been granted, 
that at least those who pull down the churches might leave, for 
beauty’s sake, the towers and spires still standing. 

It is not, however, on these grounds, strong as they are, that I 
would rest my real argument for the preservation of City churches and 
City parishes. The reason for which they have been condemned 
has been a plausible one. The population, we are told, has left the 
City: there is no one to go to church. All round the City there has 
grown up aring of dense population, for whom there is no church 
accommodation. Pull down, therefore, the useless buildings; unite 
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three or four parishes into one; apply the funds to the erection 
of churches in the suburbs; replace what is now a sham by a reality. 

These arguments seem to break down on every point. The popu- 
lation has not left the City; on the contrary, there is no spot in the 
world where so many human beings are crowded! for the greater part 
of each week as the City of London. 

If the bishops and other supporters of this spoliation scheme are 
going in for the extreme Protestant notion that Sunday is the only 
day on which men have souls to be saved, or can worship God, let 
them by all means be consistent and abolish the Prayer Book, which 
speaks of daily prayer, and has singularly little recognition of Sun- 
day. 

¢ maintain that there is absolutely no place on earth in which a 
multiplicity of church services might be so well attended, or prove 
such a refreshment to the weary, such a healing to the worn spirit, 
as the City of London; that there is scarcely any place in which a 
wise clergyman would have so great opportunities of usefulness 
among the young, the active, the intellectual, the sceptical, and the 
curious—in fact, among just those classes at whom the parson hardly 
ever gets. 

Of course, if a London incumbent sticks to his dreary routine of 
* Dearly beloved brethren,’ and his no less dreary sermon, he can do 
nothing ; but he will do much if he chooses to adapt himself to the 
needs of his strange, abnormal, gigantic population. 

Not long ago an experiment of the kind I mean was tried at St. 
Ethelburga’s in Bishopsgate Street on Wednesdays and Fridays, and, 
I think, every day during Lent and Advent. There was a short 
choral service at a quarter past one, lasting from twenty minutes 
to half an hour. The church was crammed at every one of these 
services; and such also, I believe, has been the result in like cases. 
But there came a foolish outcry about Ritualism, to which the 
parson no less foolishly yielded, and the church was closed. 

What I want to see is the same sort of thing done in many 
churches. There are congregations for them all, and not only for one, 
but for several services at each. Let any City incumbent honestly 
try the experiment of having a short service at one or more hours 
in the middle of every day, between twelve and two o’clock. Such 
service might consist of a couple of chanted psalms, a short lesson, 
two or three collects, and a metrical hymn. 

Let the parson send round to the houses of business within the 
parish a short circular stating what he means to do, and his wish 
to gather about him a voluntary choir. Let him, I should say, 
carefully eschew anything in the way of a sermon, except that 
perhaps occasionally, and not as of set purpose, he might speak a 
very few words of explanation or exhortation after the lesson. 
Let him also allow it to be distinctly understood that, for an hour 
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before and an hour after his service, he is in the vestry, or in some 
room off the church, to give advice or instruction or help of any 
kind to those who would speak to him; and so soon as he has gained 
the confidence of persons by his mode of conducting the service, and i } 
by the few words he may say from time to time, he would find not are 
only tens but hundreds of young men whom he might gather round i ibidee 
him for good works of various kinds, and for their own mutual a 
profit. i ae | 
With them, if need be, he might make a raid upon the sin and iat 
misery, the ignorance, and the apathy of the parishes for which i} 
the new churches were to be built—of which more hereafter. 
Of course all these services would not be conducted on one and a 
the same plan. The Low Churchman, the High Churchman, the | 
Broad Churchman, would each have his own way, and would gather Hl it 
round him his own special congregations, and he would also have his a | 
particular good works in which he would get his congregation to 
take part. One man might carry on a teetotal association through Pat 
and by means of his services, another night-refuge work, another the HA 
reclaiming of the fallen, and so on ; and then, if need be, he might ae 
fairly shut up his church on Sundays, and take his holiday, or occupy ; 
his day in such way as he pleased. 
And remember it is not alone the orthodox, or those who might 
be called the religiously disposed, that would value these services. i 
There is a religious sentiment which has to be satisfied totally i 
apart from all questions of dogma. There is a rest to the spirit that id 
is to be gained where others are praying, even by those who do not may | 
pray. 
One who well knew boy-nature spoke of the advantage of the 
services in Eton Chapel, when describing the assembling of the boys, 
in these words :— 


























They come from field, and wharf, and street, 
With dewy hair and veined throat ; 

One floor to tread with reverent feet— 

One hour of rest for bat and boat. 













It was simply the rest that he valued in a quiet place, quite 
independently of the prayers and the aspirations. which might be 
offered there; and this I believe to be most true to nature. I know 
that the services at St. Ethelburga’s were often the greatest refresh- 
ment to a wearied brain, and that one who turns with disgust from 
the ordinary Sunday services was often glad of the ten minutes or 
twenty minutes spent there. 

Again, why should not the parson, when he has once gathered his 
congregation round him, put his church at their disposal ? We often 
see abroad, in Southern Germany for instance, a congregation without 
a priest, led perhaps by the village schoolmaster, or some/ther acting as 
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representative, reciting their own litanies, singing their own hymns,as 
though no priest were wanted to come between man and his God. 
Why, if the City incumbent does not always choose to leave his plea- 
sant home in the suburbs to come and look after those few sheep in 
the wilderness of London, might he not at least allow the sheep to 
bleat within the enclosure ? 

It has been said, ‘ Keep, then, the churches in the great thorough- 
fare, and let us destroy the little out-of-the-way churches which no 
one can use.’ Not so, say 1; these are just among the places 
which are most precious. Open them as homes of quiet prayer and 
retirement; hang up in them a few good pictures; let an organist, a 
volunteer it may be, play some quiet and lovely music for an hour; 
give the tired a corner in which they may rest ; give, again, the young 
man who wishes to devote himself to some religious work and life, but 
who has not as yet the courage to turn into the church in the great 
thoroughfare—give him, I say, a chance of strengthening himself in 
his convictions in the secluded church. 

It may be urged that, in the strain and stress of London life, no 
«one would have time to attend such services. Quite the contrary. 
Almost every one engaged in business in the City takes a full hourin 
the middle of the day, of which little more than a quarter is occupied 
in the necessary meal. This enormous population is composed mainly 
of young men. It is essential to them that the hour be taken in full, 
partly as a rest to themselves, and partly because they would not feel 
it fair to their companions to give up freely time, which, if they 
did not take it, might afterwards be demanded from them and their 
fellows. 

Now how is a young man who wants perhaps a light dinner, 
despatched in less than half an hour, to employ the rest of his time ? 
This might be to many the opportunity of instilling those religious 
principles which the clergy wish to instil, and which, so brought 
about, would be far more real than any which are induced by the 
-stereotyped services of the Sunday, when in fact the young men of 
‘whom I am thinking would do far better to escape, if they could, into 
pure country air, and listen to the song of the birds, and see the 
springing of the grass, rather than be shut up in a church for two 
long hours. 

The great Metropolitan Cathedral ought of course to lead the way. 
At present, in spite of some indications to the contrary, it is far from 
meeting the needs of the City. The deadly shade of canonical hours 
is over the whole thing ; the services are too long, and at times when 
they are not really useful for the class for whom I am now speaking. 
By all means keep these, if any one likes them; but what is the use of 
a dean, four canons, and minor canons, if they cannot keep up a 
series of services all the year, and generally without sermons at the 
hours at which these might really be useful ? 
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_ Stroll into St. Paul’s on a week day, between twelve and two, 
except during Lent, and note the crowds who enter and retire, treble 
or quadruple the number that enter during any other time, and ask 
what is the good of the cathedral to all these. If, indeed, the central 
dome is wanted for mere sight-seers, by all means keep it free, but 
have such a service as that of which I spoke in a side aisle, or in 
one of the numerous chapels which at present serve no purpose what- 
ever. Let the organ play during these hours. I know that there 
are difficulties. So long as the canons and minor canons have other 
work than that of the cathedral, so long as the organist is a music 
master, and is not obliged to give his whole time and attention to 
his cathedral, so long as the organ is a thing sacred and apart, to be 
touched only by the fingers of its legitimate master, there will be 
difficulties. But they are not insuperable. 

At the service at St. Ethelburga’s of which I spoke, the whole 
cost of the services was defrayed by the voluntary offerings of the 
people. I see no reason why all such services, except perhaps at the 
cathedral, should not be defrayed by voluntary offerings; the mere 
halfpence which I verily believe would be saved from dinner beer 
would amply provide a whole staff. 

But even now I have not exhausted the arguments in favourof the 
retention of City churches. If the Church of England is indeed 
unable to use these edifices, do not pull them down in a dog-in-the- 
manger spirit till you have at least offered them to other denomina- 


‘ tions. If there be churches which the Establishment will not use, 


offer them to the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster—offer them, if 
you will, to Mr. Spurgeon, or to Mr. Baldwin Brown. At least let 
them, if they please, see what they can do for the masses. 

I said that the argument for the demolition of the churches 
broke down at every point. I know none at which it so breaks down 
as the providing what is called additional accommodation for the 
suburbs. What is wanted there is not so much the multiplication of 
buildings as the multiplication of services. The same sort of argu- 
ment which pleads for the retention of many places in the City where 
the population is enormous, and yet no one has time to go more than 
a very short distance from his house of business, applies conversely to 
the multiplication of services in one large building in the suburbs, 
where every one has time to go some distance from home, where large 
buildings are wanted, and yet not services all at the same time or of 
the same length. I fully believe that in Hoxton, or Shoreditch, or 
Brixton, more good would be done by one central church, with a 
staff of ten clergy who would have short hearty services at every hour 
through the day, than by any ten scattered churches each with its 
incumbent and curate, and with its whole apparatus of the ordinary 
morning and evening prayer. 

Believe me, I would say to bishop and clergy, I feel earnestly 
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and even passionately on this subject. I who speak to you am not 
one who takes in any degree the views that you do on these subjects. 
I, who am not a teliever in your sense, am pleading with you, who 
are, for what ought to be more to you than to me. Surely the 
London clergy should not allow it to be said that one who has 
deliberately abandoned the faith they, hold should be more earnest 
to see their churches filled, more anxious that they should do their 
work in the world, than they are themselves, who are officially bound 
to do it, and, we may charitably hope, are inclined as well as bound. 
If my plan really were carried out, the influence on society would 
be considerable. It would make men more thoughtful, more earnest, 
more inquiring, more religious than they are now; and when that is 
once done, I care little what particular development their opinions 
may take. They may or may not come through orthodoxy to the 
position I now hold. I know not, and I care not; but what I do 
care about is to see opportunities for quiet rest, refreshment, thought, 
provided in the midst of this bustling town. I do wish to see those 
who are professors of a great and august religion, the priests of a 
grand historic Chureh, at all events make an effort after real life 
before they die, if die they must, and attempt at least to cope 
with the apathy, the indifference, and the vice of the largest popula- 
tion in the world, instead of saying what is absolutely untrue, that 


they must needs pull down their churches because the population has 
left them. 


C. Kecan Pav. 














IRISH LAND AGITATION. 


Ix undertaking to reply to the article by Mr. O’Connor Power which 
appeared in the December number, I do not think I am guilty of 
undue assumption in saying that, if he had not had the fortune to 
obtain a footing in this Review, no man of common sense, who happened 
to light upon it, could for a moment have thought of bestowing on it 
half an hour’s consideration. 

Had Mr. Power taken up the important subject of which he pro- 
fesses to treat, supported it with anything in the nature of sound 
argument, and brought forward facts which he had reason to believe to 
be true, we should have had to acknowledge our obligation tohim. But 
when he chooses to pour forth an avalanche of assertion unsustained 
by a single argument, and to launch against a large and important 
body of his fellow-countrymen accusations, nut only without one 
particle of evidence, but without adducing facts with which the 
accused can grapple, it is evident that he degrades an all-important 
public question into a personal matter, and would impose it as a 
duty on the readers as well as the writers of the Nineteenth Century 
to make it a subject of discussion, whether they are or are not to 
believe in Mr. O’Connor Power. As for me, self-respect forbids me 
to characterise his assertions and his accusations in the manner 
which truth would justify, and I feel sufficiently magnanimous to 
hand him over to the tender mercies of a more friendly critic. The 
Echo, a newspaper of very advanced Liberal opinions, with no appa- 
rent antipathy to Mr. O’Connor Power, and rather disposed to range 
itself on a line with him in hostility, and, as it seems to me, some- 
what unjust hostility, to the landlords of Ireland, in the publication of 
the 2nd of December is compelled by English honesty thus to speak of 
Mr. Power and his remarkable production : ‘ He seemsto have mistaken 
vituperation for facts, and reiterated assertions for powerful argu- 
ments.’ When this mild gall drops from a friendly pen, it is scarcely 
necessary to ask what must be the general verdict. And with re- 
ference to these sweeping accusations made against the landlords of 
Treland, if even they had come through a more formidable channel, 
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Irish landlords still might have taken comfort in the reflection that 
they were never in a better position for repelling such an onslaught. 
It is impossible to doubt that the long-continued and honest exertions 
of far the greater part of their number for the improvement of their 
tenants must at length have come to be appreciated by all that is best 
in Irish public opinion ; and they have moreover recently received very 
valuable testimony from unexpected quarters. The admirable letter 
of Sir George Bowyer, M.P., coming, as it did, at the very nick of 
time, revealed to us much of the views on this subject of the late 
Cardinal Cullen, and a letter of mine to the 7imes made known the 
emphatic opinion in favour of the landlords of Ireland of a man 
equally eminent—the late Bishop Moriarty. Finding these views 
thoroughly supported by the very best of the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and clergy, I venture to say that Messrs, Parnell, Power, 
and Co. may, without detriment, be allowed for some time to con- 
tinue knocking their heads against authorities such as these. Ona 
review then of the position, I should here be very glad to drop Mr. 
0’Connor Power, leaving him in the humiliating position in which 
he has chosen to place himself, and to consider the important. subject 
we have before us in a somewhat larger and more philosophical spirit ; 
but having taken him in hand, it may be my unpleasant duty to 
deal with him a little more in detail, and at least to make more 
evident the purpose of his article. 

What surprises me on this occasion is, not finding a man who has 
fallen into a great number of errors, but finding one who appears 
to be afflicted with an intellectual incapacity even to understand 
what the truth is, and who, like the colour-blind, not even perceiving 
the deceptive condition of his optic nerve, fails to understand how 
he can all the time be thinking im red while he is seeing im green. 
These are no doubt severe words to apply to any man; but are they 
too hard for one who in December 1879, at the end of the ninth year 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, tells his fellow-countrymen in England 
that we have at this moment in Ireland landlords without sense of 
justice, ‘grasping, rack-renting’ (p. 955), ‘guilty of unjust exactions’ 
{p. 955), with all the ‘natural selfishness of proprietors’ (p. 956), 
bankrupt of the means, even had they the inclination, to do good 
(p. 957), who on the rarest occasions avail themselves of the means 
placed at their disposal for improvements (p. 957)—-yet, strange to 
say, the records of the Board of Works tell us that they have borrowed 
for this purpose within a very few pounds of three millions sterling— 
and who, with regard to the farming population of Ireland, ventures 
to assert that at the present day a very large proportion of their 
number consists of what he is pleased to call tenants-at-will (meaning, 
we may presume, a very different thing, viz., tenants from year to 
year), whom he further describes as ‘ essentially demoralised and de- 
graded’ (p. 957), ‘of blasted hopes and ruined homes’ (p. 957), 
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‘bereft. of comfort, encouragement, and aspiration’ (p. 959)? How 
then are we to meet allegations which we know to be absolutely 
contrary to the facts? Am I not justified in offering the very 
flattest possible contradiction, and in opposing the very strongest 
counter-assertion—remembering that my assertions are not lightly 
formed, but that they are the outcome of a life-long struggle with 
the difficult problem which the adverse position of the Irish land 
presented to the landlord? I have already frequently, and notably 
in a former number of this Review (June 1878), stated that the 
main evil resulted from the overwhelming mass of the most pauperised 
tenants bequeathed to us at the expiration of the middlemen’s leases. 
A detail of the manner in which I, and I believe the great majority 
of Irish landlords, encountered these difficulties, would be the most 
crushing and substantive contradiction to Mr. Power’s misstatements 
both as affecting the landlord and as affecting the tenant; but as 
‘this would occupy a great deal of space and have somewhat the 
appearance of self-glorification, I gladly adopt a shorter means to 
refute the most important part of Mr. Power’s assertions, viz., that 
which has regard to the present ‘ miserable’ condition of the Irish 
tenant. 

We have connected with the Land Act three facts undisputed and 
indisputable, which not even Mr. Power himself will venture to ques- 
tion, and which it will at once be seen are absolutely incompatible 
with his description of the Irish farmer. 1. The Land Act gave to 
the Irish tenant privileges far in excess of any remedial measure 
ever asked for by the tenant himself or his most ardent advocate. 
2. We find that whereas there exist alongside of the Irish, and at no 
very enormous distance, the Scotch nineteen-year leaseholder and the 
English tenant from year to year, men who are admitted to be the first 
of their class among all the occupiers of Europe, the Land Act was 
not content with placing the Irish farmer, in point of privileges, on a 
line with those of Scotland and England, but raised him to a position 
by many degrees in advance. 3. We see that the Land Act conferred 
on the Irish farmer boons new and valuable, which no occupier of the 
soil, as distinguished from owner, up to this time had ever possessed ; 
the compensation for improvements, even when executed without the 
landlord’s consent, was an immense step in advance, and not unfre- 
quently did very serious injustice to the landlord; compensation for 
disturbance was a stride still more enormous. We have it on official 
record that it gave to 360,000 of the smaller occupiers a lien to the 


extent of one quarter of the landlord’s property; and we find on the 


authority of the late Sir John Gray, who, though he generally appeared 
in the character of ‘Oliver asking for more,’ and was not in such a ease 
likely to be reticent—we have, I say, his assurance that the signing of 
the Land Act transferred, by a single stroke of the pen, seventy millions 
of property from the landlord to the tenant. We may leave it to Mr. 
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Power to reconcile his description of the state of the Irish tenant with 
the recent acquisition of boons and privileges such as these. 

I shall now proceed to deal with a few separate items which strike 
me as most important or most characteristic in Mr. Power’s article. 
He commences by treating in rather an off hand manner two quotations 
which he makes, one from Mr. Lowther, one from Lord Salisbury, 
which he pronounces to be absurdly exaggerated and mere electioneer- 
ing clap-trap. He states that Mr. Lowther applies the term ‘undi- 
luted Communism’ to recent Irish agitation, while Lord Salisbury 
holds it guilty of ‘ doctrines which have never before been seriously 
raised in any civilised State.’ As to Mr. Lowther’s words it happens 
that I was under the gallery of the House of Commons when he made 
use of the expression ; and, if my memory does not altogether lead me 
astray, Mr. Power must be aware of two things—/irstly, that Mr. 
Lowther never applied the term to recent Irish agitation, but to some 
of the provisions of Mr. Butt’s Land Bill then before the House; 
secondly, that if he had applied it as Mr. Power asserts, he must 
have known that these words so applied, as well as those used by Lord 
Salisbury, were not only not an exaggeration, but were very much of 
an understatement. Communism, if I understand it rightly, means 
that my property should be shared with A, B, C, and D, but Iam at 
least allowed a share; while the recent Irish agitation would end in 
handing over my entire property to A, B, C, and D, reserving nothing 
for the former owner, who, if he remonstrates, is to be compensated 
by an ounce of lead. 

One of the most important points, if not the most important, iz 
his charge of excessive rent. Had he made good his general accusa- 
tions of high rent throughout Ireland, or even made any serious 
approach to doing so, I should have had to admit a defeat. But, as 
it is, on this subject I consider myself to be impregnable. I have 
considered it deeply from every point of view, both practically and 
theoretically, tested it with every test, and debated it with so many 
able antagonists that I scarcely think it possible I can be mistaken ; 
but I never yet have relied solely on my own opinion, or indeed on 
any Irish opinion, as such, however valuable, might be suspected of 
undue bias, either on the side of the tenant or of the landlord, and I 
have always looked upon it as a most fortunate circumstance that at 
the most critical moment, in the very throes of the Land Act, 
there came to Ireland from various parts, and of various classes, 2 
number of men the very best qualified to pronounce on every ques- 
tion connected with land. They came with no very favourable dis- 
positions towards the ‘ tyrannical’ Irish landlord, to investigate his 
conduct, and to pronounce, if necessary, its condemnation. Speaking 
from memory, I can only enumerate as follows: Mr. Caird, Mr. 
MeLagan, M.P., Sir George Campbell, M.P., Mr. O’Connor Morris 
(known as the TJimes Commissioner), Mr. Samuelson, M.P., Mr. 
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Sanderson, M.P., and last, but very far indeed from least, Mr. H. S. 
Thompson, formerly M.P. for Whitby, of whom I shall by-and-by 
have to speak some special words. The opinion of each individual 
of this number would carry the greatest weight, but taken collectively 
their verdict would be quite overwhelming. These men, we are 
assured with a unanimity almost complete, pronounced that the land 
of Ireland was, as a rule, let very much below its intrinsic value. If 
this verdict is not to be held conclusive, how are we to arrive at a 
decision? But I wish to say one word as to Mr. Thompson, who, as 
I have indicated, stands facile princeps among the above authorities. 
Thoroughly steeped in the knowledge of agriculture in all its branches, 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, connected 
with the most important railway interests, specially trained on Irish 
questions by having made a tour of inquiry in 1839 and another in 
1869, he was moreover the trusted friend, and, in reference to the 
Land Act, the private commissioner of Mr. Gladstone. It was, there- 
fore, with the utmost pleasure that I accepted, in October 1869, an 
invitation to meet him at the house of my friend, Mr. Edmond Dease, 
since M.P. for Queen’s County. The party besides our host consisted 
of Mr. Thompson and his son, Mr. Dease’s brother, and myself. We 
found that before our arrival Mr. Dease had arranged to take us to 
Mountrath, some twenty miles distant, to confer with the two parish 
priests, Rev. Mr. O’Shee and Rev. Mr. O’Keefe, men well known (as 
since recorded by Mr. A. M. Sullivan) as the originators of the tenant 
movement in Ireland. These gentlemen entertained us most hospi- 
tably, and, the moment the decks were cleared, we set to at the Land 
Act then impending. Had there happily been a reporter present, a 
most valuable addition would have been made to the literature of 
this question. Our hosts were both very well-tempered, one of them 
a little loud, neither of them argumentative, but both full of the best 
intentions. They vented all the grievances to which the tenant was 
subject, and when encountered by Mr. Thompson, in the mildest voice 
and meekest manner, with a little bit of logic which they found it im- 
possible to upset or tosurmount, they invariably sought refuge by saying, 
‘ Oh, Mr. Thompson, that is a matter of detail’—so much so that at Mr. 
Dease’s hospitable mansion these words became a household phrase. 
Would that I could remember more of those ‘details’! but, failing to do 
so, I must fall back on my own passage with these gentlemen, which I can 
only excuse for its practical bearing. They had all through expressed 
their desire that ample justice should be done to the landlord, that he 
should receive the full value of his land. I said tothem: ‘ Are youaware, 
gentlemen, that we have in Dublin a Government valuation carried out 
by Sir Richard Griffith, which professes to be taken 25 per cent. under 
the full letting value® If you were now called upon to make a 
valuation of any estate, would you think it just to restore that 25 per 
cent.?’ ‘ Perfectly so,’ was their reply. I continued: ‘ Are you also 
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aware that the valuation was based on a scale of the prices of all farm 
produce which has been recorded in the Government valuation office to 
this day? Would it then be fair, if now making a valuation, to vary the 
rents upwards or downwards in exact proportion to the degree in which 
prices of the last, say, three years have varied from the prices on 
which that Government valuation was based?’ They replied: ‘ Per- 
fectly fair.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ gentlemen, I will undertake to say that 
in so doing you will add, not a million, but millions a year to the 
pockets of the landlords and to the burdens of the tenants.’ Of course 
my view was disputed, but I have only to say that the very instant I 
returned home I proceeded in the most careful and elaborate way to 
test the question. These calculations I have retained, and they are 
at the service of any who desire to see them. They are quite 
sufficient to establish the result of my principle. This principle 
I have since found of the greatest value in several debates in which I 
have been engaged. It is easy to see that it may be the means of 
closing numberless controversies ; and it amply confirms the opinion 
of the English and Scotch gentlemen above alluded to as to the gene- 
ral moderate letting of Irish land. 

With regard to the ‘reclamation of land,’ Mr. Power treats it 
. in his usual asserting style, insisting that Government is bound 
everywhere to undertake it without either limit or discrimination ; 
whereas, any practical man knows that we have to deal with re- 
clamation and reclamation. In some cases it may be amply remu- 
nerative, but more frequently as nearly as possible ruinous. To 
paint all in the same colour and with the same brush can be but the 
work of an ignorant empiric. At page 957 he comes into collision 
with an opinion recently given in the Times that we have in Ireland 
a population more than is needed for agricultural purposes alone, and 
that encouragement to emigration is therefore desirable. We may 
safely leave him in the grasp of that journal. In a similar way he 
takes upon himself to talk of the famine of 1846 (p. 958). No one 
who remembers, as I do, that awful period, can even now speak of it 
but with bated breath and the keenest feeling. He does not for a 
moment hesitate to assert that the ‘ people perished in the midst 
of food twice sufficient to sustain them.’ What does he mean? 
Where was the food, and whom did it belong to? If I were 
to live a hundred years, I could not forget what we suffered in 
those agonising times. Toiling by day and frequently by night 
at relief committees, at the soup kitchen, at the relief work meet- 
ings, it would indeed have been like a waft of good news from 
heaven, to learn that we had abundance of food which we could 
have honestly used for the purpose that was weighing us to the 
ground; but even had we had the advantage of being educated in 
the doctrine that pressing need at once justifies the appropriation 
of other men’s property, we hardly think it would have been wise 
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to authorise the hungry band to possess themselves of the reserves 
of the meal merchant. 

He treats of the peasant proprietors of France and Belgium, and 
contrasts them with the Irish tenants-at-will. As to the first he 
exaggerates and misleads; as to to the last he presents us with 
the offspring of a vivid imagination, and the results of his inner 
consciousness. He fails to see how much of French and Belgian 
success is dependent on soil and climate, and still more on the early 
training and habits of the people. I am myself as favourable as he 
can be to peasant proprietors. I go very much with Lord Lifford, 
who as a landlord entirely desires their introduction, but as an Irish- 
man fears for the success and even doubts the benefit—I cannot close 
my eyes to the failures which we have already experienced. When I 
began to write this article a few days since, I was staying within a 
few hundred yards of the ‘ commons of Ardfert,’ bits of land consist- 
ing of some 130 lots scattered over a considerable area, but not exceed- 
ing in the whole 250 acres, occupied by some 80 small proprietors, 
monarchs of all that had been surveyed for them, and who had not 
for over 100 years been approached by a tyrannical landlord. I do 
not believe that in any part of Ireland more squalid misery, more 
abject degradation, could be found than exists among this peasant 
proprietary. Again, let us look at a very different case, that of the 
statesmen of Cumberland. A few months ago I was staying in that 
county, where I knew that at one time the whole or a very great portion 
of the land belonged to statesmen, each absolute owner of his small 
plot. I made it my business to inquire from a most intelligent 
resident gentleman how the system had thriven, and learned that no 
failure could be more complete ; that in point of temperance, intelli- 
gence, education, these absolute owners were below the ordinary day 
labourer ; generally steeped in debt, their little estates were daily 
being bought up, greatly to their advantage, by the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and absorbed into their lands. We are thus compelled to 
learn that peasant proprietary may be often disappointing and occa- 
sionally injurious, and, if it were carried out by a system such as 
Mr. Power's, would certainly be the latter. The body with whom he 
contrasts the peasant proprietors he calls ‘tenants-at-will. I am 
bound to explain that, so far as I know, we have no such thing in 
Ireland; but I have no wish to quarrel merely about words. Mr. 
Power probably means tenants who have no prolonged tenure by 
lease—tenants, in fact, from year to year. Can he be ignorant that 
these men, instead of being in the state he describes, are some of the 
most important and powerful in our country? It is constantly cast 
in our teeth, and with great truth, that they ‘are our masters,’ and 
it is to be considered that even in their feeblest aspect these men, 
if dispossessed ‘ capriciously,’ would be entitled to the very substantial 
satisfaction of walking away with a third or a fourth of the landlord’s 
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property. It will scarcely be believed that at this moment we 
have large numbers of this class who refuse to escape from the ‘ help- 
less and degraded’ position which Mr. Power attributes to them, and 
positively refuse to accept thirty-one year leases to which a short 
time since they had gladly assented. Look at a case of myown. In 
or about the year 1854, I was obliged to terminate by ejectment, for 
non-payment of rent, a middleman’s lease, made 59 years previously 
by my father to one tenant, of about 1,800 acres in the island of 
Valencia. I found it with a population of about 540 souls, a large 
portion of whom held ‘in Rundale,’ that is to say, a group of a dozen 
or more tenants clustered into an aggregation of the most miserable 
hovels, holding all their land in common. Of every field every one of 
the twelve had his share. After two years’ enjoyment of their separate 
potato ridges, a scanty handful of oats was scattered over the ‘lazy 
beds,’ and the land was allowed to struggle back to pasture as best it 
might. I took these wretched farmers in hand, enclosed for them 
twenty-five acre lots from the most reclaimable parts of the common 
pasture. I built them good slated dwellings with suitable offices for 
their cows, and gave them more easy access to their farms by making 
new roads. J agreed to give them thirty-one year leases on terms 
which involved but a very small money payment, the greater portion 
of the rent having to be laid out on works of improvement. I now 
find these tenants one and all anxious to remain in the miserable, 
downtrodden, helpless state described by Mr. Power, and resolutely 
refusing to accept the leases to which they had gladly consented, so 
much so that I am at this moment reluctantly obliged to enforce by 
legal steps the carrying out of our agreement. Were this a solitary 
instance, it would be idle to refer to it; but I happen to know that 
just now this state of feeiing is not only general, but almost universal 
in the country. 

As to what he says concerning marriages (p. 960), I hope he 
does not understand the meaning of the .expression which he uses, 
and if he will take the trouble to make further inquiries he will find 
that his statement is unsupported by facts. 

But not one of his assertions convicts him of such ignorance as 
does that relating to the money loss to Ireland caused by absentee- 
ism. Without a moment’s hesitation or compunction, he dashes off 
with an assertion of the loss of six millions sterling (p. 960). 
(This, by the way, it will be remembered, was the amount recently 
considered necessary for preparing us to enter into a European war.) 
Let us then look into this enormous amount. On referring to the 
pages of the invaluable ‘ Thom,’ I find that the outside Government 
valuation of the entire absentee property in Ireland amounts to 
2,470,816/. sterling. Adding to this a more than liberal percentage, 
to learn what the rent would amount to, let us take it at three 
millions: Mr. O’Connor Power then is already cut down by half. But 
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is it not further clear that a large proportion of every man’s income is 
spent identically in the same way, whether he be in Ireland ‘ or else- 
where’? The expenses of management, the rent-charges, poor-rates, 
county-rates, family charges, instalments due to the Board of Works, 
all go on while I am living abroad, just the same as if I were at 
-home; and it is a matter of just calculation that on the average not 
more than half of the nominal income of Irish estates is free. We 
are thus compelled again to halve Mr. Power, bringing him down 
this time to 1,500,000/.; but if the unfortunate arithmetician 
expects even to make that sum good, he is sorely mistaken. Let us 
ask ourselves what that sum represents: it represents what is paid 
by absentee proprietors to their butchers, bakers, grocers, wine mer- 
chants, dressmakers, tailors, &c., what they spend on amusements 
and wsthetics. Is the cessation of expenditure such as this, and 
amounting to 1,500,000/., equivalent to a loss of that amount? Test 
it by a single example. Suppose I have been in the habit of spending 
1001. a year with my wine merchant in Dublin, whom I abandon for 
one at Cannes: does Ireland or the wine merchant lose the whole of 
that 100/.? It is clear that he loses no part of it which consists of 
capital ; he can only lose that portion which results from profit, and, 
taking these profits at five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty per cent., the 
very outside of money loss to Ireland does not exceed 300,0001., that 
is to say, one-twentieth of the amount claimed by Mr. Power. 

The last and most important point is that which relates to rights 
of property in land. Mr. Power, as usual, deals with it in a very 
summary manner, telling us that the Land Act extinguished those 
rights altogether. He does not explain how, but within a few 
lines he gives himself the flattest contradiction in claiming the 
same rights in the most unrestricted manner for the tenant. Now it 
has always seemed to me that, in a question of this sort, the interests 
of the human race should be considered in their largest sense, and 
therefore from the simplest point of view, and that all minor compli- 
cations should be at once eliminated. I shall now proceed to discuss 
the matter in this spirit. Since land is the only machine for the 
creation of food, it is tolerably clear that as much as possible of it 
should be brought into a productive state, and that its productive- 
ness should be maintained, and, if possible, further stimulated. Is 
it not also clear, from the analogy of property of every other kind, 
that absolute right of property in soil, if allowed, will be most con- 
ducive to this end, and that, if in any way restricted, it will tend to 
lessen the productiveness referred to? Certainly the restriction of 
these rights may at any time be necessitated by some adequate cause, 
some matter concerning the public good. But is this to overthrow 
my views? No! We cannot too strongly condemn the common but 
pernicious fallacy, that, because these rights have been restricted 
on some special occasion, they are therefore abrogated for ever. 
Vou. VII.—No. 37. LL 
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True philosophy, it appears to me, leads us to an entirely opposite 
conclusion, viz. that having, for a great and sufficient object, inter- 
fered with -certain rights or laws, you should all the more anxiously 
and speedily, for the general good, restore their just supremacy the 
moment that object is attained. 

In conclusion I desire to take leave of all subjects such as these. 
Broken health constrains me to do so; and if we could hope to 
obtain from this controversy any practical beneficial result I shall be 
quite willing that every point at issue should be left to the arbitra- 
tion of Mr. W. Shaw, M.P., the head of that Home Rule party to 
which Mr. Power professes to belong. With Mr. Shaw I have but 


a very slight personal acquaintance, but I have every reason to believe 
him to be a man of integrity, intelligence, and of very good inten- 
tions ; and I have now only to ask his forgiveness for here introduc- 
ing his name without having obtained his permission to do so. 


Peter FitzGERALD, Knight of Kerry. 
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An elderly clergyman, dying some years ago in the East of London, 
bequeathed his silver spoons and the like to his nephews and 
nieces. But the spoons could nowhere be found. Ultimately they 
were discovered in a closet beneatha pile of sermons; the good 
clergyman having, for the sake of safety, chosen for his little stock of 
plate the place in which, as he imagined, it was most likely to be 
permitted to remain undisturbed. 

I fear that I committed a mistake not long since by doing 
something analogous to that which was done by him whose provi- 
dence I have just now chronicled, though with a different intention. 
I printed, in the form of an Appendix to a volume of Oxford and 
Cambridge Sermons, a Note on Matter, for some portion of which, 
at least, I should like to crave more consideration than perhaps it 
has already received. The following paragraph contains the thought 
which I wish just now to put before the reader and to develope in this 
essay :— 

‘I have referred to Cudworth’s discussion of theories of matter 
with regard to the possible atheistic tendencies of some of them ; 
and the time has not gone by, perhaps it never will, when the fear of 
atheism, as growing out of physical theories, will have ceased to exist. 
I am by no means prepared to say that there is no ground for such 
fear; but I think that some portion at least of the danger of science 
being found to have atheistic tendencies would be got rid of, if a 
clearer view could be obtained of the manner in which it is possible 
to establish a connection between physical theories and atheistic con- 
clusions. It seems to me that we want a new word to express the 
fact that all physical science, properly so called, is compelled by its 
very nature to take no account of the being of God: as soon as it 
does this, it trenches upon theology, and ceases to be physical science. 
If I might coin a word, I should say that science was atheous, and 
therefore could not be atheistic; that is to say, its investigations and 


‘ reasonings are by agreement conversant simply with observed facts 


and conclusions drawn from them, and in this sense it is atkeous, or 

without recognition of God. And because it is so, it doegsmot in any 

way trench upon theism or theology, and cannot be — or in 

the condition of denying the being of God. Take; ‘the case of 
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physical astronomy. To the mathematician the mechanics of the 
heavens are in no way different from the mechanics of a clock. It is 
true that the clock must have had a maker; but the mathematician, 
who investigates any problem connected with its mechanism, has 
nothing to do with him as such. The spring, the wheels, the escape- 
ment, aud the rest of the works are all in their proper places some- 
how, and it matters nothing to the mathematician how they came 
there. As a mathematician the investigator of clock-motion takes no 
account of the existence of clockmakers ; but he does not deny their 
existence ; he has no hostile feeling towards them; he may be on the 
very best terms with many of them; it may be at the request of one 
of them who has invented some new movement that he has under- 
taken his investigations. Precisely in the same way the man who 
investigates the mechanics of the heavens finds a complicated system 
of motion, a number of bodies mutually attracting each other and 
moving according to certain assumed laws. In working out the 
results of his assumed laws, the mathematician has no reason. to 
consider how the bodies came to be as they are; that they are as 
they are is not only enough for him, but it would be utterly beyond 
his province to inquire how they came so to be. Therefore, so fur as 
his investigations are concerned, there is no God; or, to use the 
word above suggested, his investigations are atheous. But they are 
not atheistic; and he may carry on his work, not merely without 
fearing the Psalmist’s condemnation of the fool, but with the full 
persuasion that the results of his labours will tend to the honour and 
glory of God.’! 

The thought contained in this paragraph, and which may be said 
to be compressed in the word atheouws, uppears to me to be interesting 
intellectually, and valuable morally. It is not desirable that the 
reproach of atheism should be thrown about rashly. That there is 
such a thing as atheism, and that the atheistic condition of mind 
may be not only a very miserable, but also a very immoral one, I 
would not venture to deny; but that charges of atheism are not 
unfrequently rashly made, and the attitude taken up by scientific 
investigators is sometimes regarded as atheistic when it is not fairly 
to be described by that terrible epithet, is also true. Physical science 
is not more essentially atheistic than arithmetical or geometrical : 
all three are atheous, not one is atheistic. 

Yet God and nature are very close the one to the other: the 
natura naturans and the natura naturata must necessarily be 
contiguous. We need a ‘scientific frontier’ between them, a line 
which shall on no condition be transgressed by those who occupy the ° 
territory on one side or the other. 

The necessity of keeping this frontier line sacred is perhaps not 
sufficiently recognised, and there is a great tendency to transgress it ; 

1 Oxford and Cambridge Sermon:, p. 280. (George Bell & Sons.) 
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but it is not a mere arbitrary line to be laid down by treaty, as 
the boundaries of adjacent States are settled, but is like one of the 
great waterscheds of nature, which no human arrangement can alter : 
it is like the ‘ great divide’ in the Rocky Mountains, one side of 
which means for every drop of rain that falls a passage to the Pacific, 
and the other side means a passage to the Atlantic. On a smaller scale 
there are similar edges on Snowdon and Helvellyn; you may stand 
upon them and throw two pebbles with the right hand and with the 
left, which will be miles apart before they come to rest. 

For in truth the difference between the two territories, separated 
by our supposed scientific boundary, is greater than that which 
is expressed by the terms natura naturans and natura naturata.? 
The conception of a natura naturans might be merely that of a first 
cause, a logical beginning of nature, without any of those moral 
attributes which men with almost one consent associate with the 
name and conception of God. If the transgression of the legitimate 
boundaries of the field of physical science merely introduced the 
inquirer to metaphysical speculations, no harm would ensue, though 
possibly not much advantage. The condition and quality of mind 
which make a man a successful investigator of nature, either by the 
way of observation or by that of mathematical analysis, are seldom 
associated with those mental powers which enable a man to get 
beneath the surface of phenomena and speculate with any success as 
to the ground and underlying conditions of things. I do not say that 
a mind may not possess both kinds of power, but the combination is 
rare. Still, a man at the worst can only fail, and a brilliant observer 
or analyst may prove himself to be a poor philosopher, and that is 
the worst result that can come. But this is not in reality the result of 
crossing the scientific frontier; if on the one side is God and on the 
other nature, this means that on the one side you have a moral and 
religious region, and on the other a purely physical region; and the 
passage from one to the other is quite certain to be fraught with 
danger, not to say mischief. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by reference to a passage in Ernst 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 


Creation (he writes), as the coming into existence of matter, does not concern 
us here at all. This process, if indeed it ever took place, is completely beyond 


2 [ have used this phraseology as expressing the difference between the cause 
and the phenomena of the material universe. Bacon writes in the first aphorism of 
the second Book of the Novum Organum: ‘ Date nature Formam, sive differen- 
tiam veram, sive naturam naturantem ... invenire, opus et intentio est humanz 
Scientiz.’ But upon this Mr. Ellis remarks in a note: ‘ This is the only passage in 
which I have met with the phrase natura naturans used as it is here. With the 
later schoolmen, as with Spinoza, it denotes God considered as the causa immanens 
of the universe, and therefore, according to the latter, not hypostatically distinct 
from it.’ As employed by me, the phrase is not intended (I need hardly say) to have 
any pantheistic tendency. 
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human comprehension, and can therefore never become the subject of scientific 
inquiry. Natural science teaches that matter is eternal and imperishable, for ex- 
perience has never shown us that even the smallest particle of matter has come 
into existence or passed away. . . . Hence a naturalist can no more imagine the 
coming into existence of matter than he can imagine its disappearance, and he 
therefore looks upon the existing quantity of matter in the universe as a given 
fact. If any person feels the necessity of conceiving the coming into existence of 
this matter as the work of a supernatural creative power, of the creative force of 
something outside of matter, we have nothing to say against it. But we must 
remark that thereby not even the smallest advantage is gained for the scientific 
knowledge of nature. Such a conception of immaterial force, which at the first 
creates matter, is an article of faith which has nothing whatever to do with human 
science. Where faith commences science ends. Both these arts of the human mind 
must be strictly kept apart from each other. Faith has its origin in the poetic 
imagination; Inowledge, on the other hand, originates in the reasoning intelli- 
gence of man. Science has to pluck the blessed fruits from the tree of knowledge, 
unconcerned whether these conquests trench upon the poetical imaginings of faith 
or not.® 

With much which is contained in the preceding quotation I 
entirely agree. Where faith commences, science ends ; this is perfectly 
true; but I miss any recognition of the truth that the supernatural 
power which most persons ‘ feel the necessity of conceiving ’ is some- 
thing much beyond a ‘ creative force outside of matter.’ It is difficult, 
I think, for most of us to keep our minds clear of the conception of 
such force outside of matter, though I quite agree with the author 
that nothing is gained for the scientific knowledge of nature by 
adopting the conception. But what I think the mind feels chiefly 
the necessity of conceiving is the existence of a Being who is the 
ground of all the moral phenomena of the world ; and, if a writer on 
natural history goes beyond his subject at all, he should recognise the 
fact that the passing of the boundary carries the mind into a region of 
moral philosophy and religion, and not merely into a speculation 


-concerning the possible origination of matter. 


That this criticism is not unfair and not unimportant may be, I 
think, concluded from the results to which Ernst Haeckel is himself 
led, and to which he wishes to lead his readers. He tells us that he has 
no fault to find with the hypothesis, if we feel it to be necessary, of an 
-origin of matter ; but he tells us subsequently that there is no purpose 
in nature, and no such thing as beneficence on the part of a Creator. 


Every one (he writes) who makes a really close study of the organisation and 
mode of life of the various animals and plants, and becomes familiar with the 
reciprocity or interaction of the phenomena of life, and the so-called ‘economy of 
nature,’ must necessarily come to the conclusion that this ‘ purposiveness’ no more 
exists than the much-talked-of ‘ beneficence’ of the Creator. These optimistic 
views have, unfortunately, as little real foundation as the favourite phrase, ‘ moral 
order of the universe,’ which is illustrated in an ironical way by the history of all 
nations. The dominion of ‘moral’ popes, and their pious Inquisition, in the 
medizeval times, is not less significant of this than the present prevailing militarism, 
with its ‘moral’ apparatus of needle-guns and other refined instruments of murder.‘ 


3 Vol, i. p. 8 (English translation). 4 Vol. i. p. 19. 
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This passage, as will be seen, takes us into the region of morals. 
There is no question here of permitting the hypothesis of an originating 
force outside of matter, if we feel such an hypothesis intellectually 
necessary ; but we have instead a denial ex cathedra of the existence 
of such a thing as a moral order or of such a person as a beneficent 
Creator. This is not merely atheous; it is atheistic. An investigator 
of nature has a right to say that the question of the existence of a 
beneficent Creator or the non-existence of such a Being does not 
affect his investigations; but he has no right, upon the strength of 
investigations purely physical, to deny the existence of beneficence as 
an attribute of the Creator, if a Creator there be. 

But I am not surprised to find utterance given to some expression 
of opinion as to the moral character of the Creator, when once the legi- 
timate boundary of physical science has been transgressed. If a man 
can be satisfied with examining nature as he finds it, whether as an 
observer or as a mathematician, the question of a Creator need no 
more trouble him than it troubles the man who is busied with inte- 
grating equations or devising a new calculus ; but if he is not satisfied 
with this, then he can scarcely stop short of a complete investigation 
of the whole question of Theism; and the elements necessary to this 
complete investigation are certainly not to be found in physics, any 
more than you can find in physics the material for a complete treatise 
on poetry or music or painting. 

For, in truth, physical science does not afford the basis even for a 
complete investigation of ourselves. When anthropology is classed 
amongst the physical sciences, it is necessary to confine the investiga- 
tions comprehended under the title to the consideration of man as a 


_creature having certain material attributes and leaving certain 


material marks of his existence in past ages: a study of the highest 
interest, and one which students have a right to call anthropology, if 
they please: but manifestly anthropology cannot be translated by the 
words ‘the science of man,’ for the science of necessity leaves out of 
consideration all that is most interesting to man or which makes man 
most interesting. 

To say that physical science does not include the study of man is 
perhaps nearly the same thing as saying that man is not a part of 
nature ; and though such an assertion may seem paradoxical, there is 
a sense in which it is quite true, and it is important to observe what 
that sense is. Putting aside all question of immortality, it is not 
difficult to conclude that mankind possess attributes which do not 
belong to other creatures, and which make it necessary, in examining 
the world, to put man ina class by himself. 

Take a few examples. Let the first be that of will. The ques- 
tion is whether a human being has a command of his actions in a 
manner in which no other creature has. Simple experience seems to 
me to prove that he has: I do not feel that I need the help of philo- 
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sophers to solve the question. A dog or a horse has in a certain 
sense a will, but I can calculate how a dog or a horse will act, if I 
know the conditions to which it is subjected ; whereas I positively 
know from actual experience that I can do as I choose, independently 
of all external influences.. Bring me to the test : tell me in any given 
circumstances what those circumstances will lead me to do, and I will 
undertake to do something different. And the power of will implies 
the capacity for self-sacrifice. Every animal is by its very nature 
selfish. Doubtless there are, in this asin other things, faint reflections 
of humanity in the humbler creatures, just as the oropy? of the 
animal, which lasts for a short time and utterly dies out when it has 
served its purpose, is the faint reflection of that human love which 
lasts through life and grows with years; but there is nothing in the 
life of animals which can be seriously named as being of the same 
kind as that feeling which inspired a Howard, or a Wilberforce, or a St. 
Vincent de Paul. The man who deliberately puts aside that which 
is most pleasant to men in general, and which he himself has every 
capacity to enjoy, and does something quite different from the dictates 
of his nature because he judges that something to be right or good, 
exhibits a quality and a power which is simply lacking in every other 
living creature except the human race. 

Again, regard man as a being of purpose. I quoted a passage 
not long ago from Ernst Haeckel, in which he denies the existence 
of purpose in nature. Can purpose be denied to exist in man? IfI 
am not mistaken, the whole history of civilisation may be described 
as a development of purpose. Every other creature is apparently 
content with the condition in which it finds itself. Birds build nests 
as their ancestors did thousands of years ago; fishes have no ambi- 
tion; possibly the time may have been when ants did not know the 
luxury of keeping aphis-cows, or being waited upon by slaves of their 
own race; but, speaking generally, it may be said that unprogressive- 
ness marks all other animals, as distinctly as progressiveness does man. 
I put out of consideration, as not belonging to the argument, the 
question of evolution, and the progression of living things in that 
sense of the word. I am speaking only of nature as we see it now, 
and not as it may possibly once have been ; and certainly, as things 
are now, it seems impossible to deny that while the animals about us 
are as fixed in their habits and instincts as the plants, or nearly so, 
there is one race, namely, the human, which is not fixed at all, but 
is constantly devising something new, regarding nothing as gained 
while anything remains to be achieved. 

Once more, take the more general attribute of thought. Much 
has been written of late concerning the minds of animals; it is a 
curious and interesting subject, and certainly I for one do not grudge 
our humbler friends in the great world-family of life any gift of mind 
with which they have been endowed. The brain of the ant is, as 
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some one has truly said, perhaps the most wonderful little morsel of 
matter in existence. But certainly the mind of man is so incomparably 
more powerful and effective a machine of thought, that any comparison 
between it and the mind of the most gifted animal appears almost 
ridiculous. The fact is that our natural tendency is so much to assume 
the utter non-existence of mind in animals, that, when we find evi- 
dence of mind which we cannot resist, we stand amazed at the discovery. 
In many things, as we know, the inferior creatures are much more clever 
than ourselves ; we could never build a nest like a bird, or make a comb 
like a bee, or do ten thousand things which are being done every day 
by spiders and beetles. But still thought in the highest sense belongs 
to man. A dog sometimes looks as though he was thinking a thing 
out, and dog-stories are very wonderful ; but, after all, the cleverest 
dog that ever lived yet has never been able to get beyond ‘ Bow-wow,’ 
and we may safely predict that no dog will ever acquire even the 
simplest elements of human knowledge. I cannot believe that this 
power of thought can properly be described as the mere result of 
phosphorus in the brain. That epigram, ‘ No phosphorus, no thought, 
strikes me as having in it more of smartness than of wisdom. It is 
of course true that the brain is in some manner the organ of thought, 
and phosphorus may be the most important element in the formation 
of the brain; but is not thought conceivable independently of this 
particular machinery for making it possible to a material creature, 
just as motion is conceivable apart from horses or steam, or any of 
the causes to which it is commonly due? Is there not a kind of 
absurdity in regarding thought as the result of phosphorus, as real 
as if we should say, what upon the same principle of philosophy we 
might say, that truthfulness, kindness, modesty were all functions of 
phosphorus? Nay, I do not know why we should not go further, and 
assert that there could be no thought without carbon or without any 
other element of which the human body is composed ; for you can have 
no actual thought without a living creature, and no living creature 
without a body, and no body without carbon, .*. &e.—a. £. p.° 
All these examples lead up to one sovereign attribute which 
comprehends and implies both them and others equally important, 
namely, the attribute of personality. A man can say, with a full 
sense of the meaning of what he says, not merely ‘ I eat, drink, and 
sleep,’ nor even ‘I am conscious of will, purpose, and thought,’ but ‘ I 
am: I am a conscious person, not a mere machine, though the pro- 
prietor of a wonderful piece of machinery. My body, my brain, my 
mind, are not merely things which work with a living innate power, 
5 Thad not observed, when this was written, that the Archbishop of York had 
said nearly the samé thing. ‘ Without time, no thought; without oxygen, no 
thought ; without water, no thought. All these are true, and they import a well- 
known fact, that man who thinks is a creature in a material world, and that certain 
forms of matter are needful to his existence as an organised being.’—Design in 
Nature, ‘Word, Work, and Will,’ p. 244. 
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but they are mine, they work for me, they do what J tell them. If 
they are out of order, I know it, and I complain of it: I say, for in- 
stance, “I have overtasked my brain, I must give it some rest before 
I can do this or that; I know what I wish to do, and feel myself 
competent to do it, but my brain will not obey me because it is tired, 
just as my horse may be overworked, or as my knife will not cut when 
it has been blunted by too much use.”’ Soof the moral feelings. I can 
discuss them, I can guide my conduct by means of them, I can feel 
ashamed of this or that failure in upright or high conduct. A man 
knows that he is responsible for his actions. Sometimes a murderer is 
convicted twenty years after the offence has been committed, or he 
gives himself up after as many years because his memory and his 
conscience make his life intolerable. He has no doubt as to the fact 
that the person who did the deed of darkness years ago is the same 
person as he who feels the pangs of remorse to-day. Every material 
particle in his body may have changed since then; but there is a 
continuity in his spiritual being out of which he cannot be argued, 
even if any ingenious sophist should attempt the task. No ingenuity 
will prevent the conscience-stricken murderer from pleading guilty. 
There are, undeniably, anomalies of a very remarkable kind con- 
nected with.the sense of personality, and cases are recorded in which 
men and women have had (as it were) a different personality at dif- 
ferent times. An instance is recorded of a young woman who habi- 
tually passed from one state of existence or consciousness to another, 
so distinct that when in the second state she knew nothing of what 
had happened when she was in the first. For example, having returned 
upon one occasion from a funeral, she fell asleep, and awoke in a few 
moments in her second state; all remembrance of the funeral was 
gone, and she wondered why she was inmourning. This case appears 
to have been carefully and scientifically watched for many years, and 
to have given undeniable evidence of what may be described as a 
double existence or double consciousness ; so that the being in ques- 
tion would have no true sense of personality, and certainly would not 
be admissible in a witness-box as evidence of any event said to have 
taken place.® Instances more or less of the same kind may probably 
be produced without limit. What they prove is that we are dependent 
for the proper use of our faculties upon material conditions; the 
corpus sanum is one condition of the mens sana; but they do not 
prove the unreality of the attribute of personality any more than the 
existence of idiocy and insanity, or even the possibility of getting 
drunk and so losing all sense of who and what we are, prove it. Un- 
doubtedly everything depends, in the case of a human being whose 
powers are exerted through material organs, upon the proper working 
condition of those organs, and a pressure of blood upon the brain may 
make a man of the holiest life and the most philosophical temper 
6 I take this from the Causeries Scientifiques, 1877 (Rothschild, Paris). 
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commit suicide, as experience proves. But all such morbid exceptions 
to the general rule cannot destroy the belief which a man in his nor- 
mal condition feels compelled by the conditions of his existence to 
hold, namely, that he is himself and no one else, that he is responsible 
for his actions, and that what he does now will bear fruit in his subse- 
quent experience either for good or for evil, unless he becomes deranged. 
The author from whom I have taken the above case of double person- 
ality exclaims very naively: ‘Ah! comme il faut avoir un peu de 
saine complaisance pour les sept péchés capitaux! Jugez: un peu de 


, sang de trop, peut-étre un centiéme de gramme mai dirigé au contact 


d'une pauvre petite résille de nerfs, et le voila fait, l’orgueilleux, le 
vaniteux, le superbe!’ True: we must be cautious in forming opinions 
of actions ; and in any human court—we may believe also in the court 
divine—every circumstance connected with an action must be taken 
into account in order that a just judgment of it may be formed ; 
but all this does not prove that there is no such thing as haughtiness, 
or vanity, or pride, or that sane amen are not responsible for their 
temper of mind and the quality of their actions. 

To come back then to the conception of personality. I cannot but 
feel sure that this is the highest conception that I can possess of my own 
being, or of any kind of being. All history seems to transmute itself 
into a kind of phantasmagoria or illusive pantomime, unless the 
attribute of personality be conceded to the actors. Socrates, Alex- 
ander, Julius Czsar, Cromwell, Napoleon, must be studied without 
reference to phosphorus, and upon principles lying altogether out- 
side the territory of physical science. And this postulate of personality 
seems to me to lead, by an intellectual necessity, to the conception of 
personality in a region not of dwaddpos, but of Dads itself, the con- 
ception of the Person, o dy, of whom persons like ourselves are, as it 
were, a faint reflection. 

The study of the being and doings of this Person would seem to be 
of necessity one of the most interesting that can be suggested to the 
mind of man. The study may be conducted upon different, though 
not crossing, lines; the chief lines being the physical, the meta- 
physical or philosophical, the moral, the religious. Each of these 
branches has its own method and its own sources of illumination; each 
also has its own peculiar difficulties and its own anomalies and contra- 
dictions. A really complete scientific Theism, such a Theism as 
Bacon would have delighted to map out in detail, would comprehend 
all the different departments of which I have spoken; and in the 
unity of such a system physicists and philosophers and divines would 
be able to meet and shake hands. 

It is a curious subject of inquiry, and the reader will, I think, 
pardon me for here introducing it, how far, upon the theistic view of 
nature, we can discriminate between that which is necessary in the 
nature of things and that which is to be regarded as being such as it 
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is in virtue of a divine purpose or choice. It seems clear, for example, 
that when once matter is assumed to be the subject of a divine opera- 
tion, as in the case of the universe with which we are acquainted and 
of which we form a part, certain necessary conditions are imposed 
upon the creative work or upon the system of nature. These condi- 
tions may be, in a certain sense, limitations of divine power ; but they 
are not limitations in any more objectionable sense than are the 
truths of geometry or number, to which all created things must be 
conformable. Sometimes a condition of this kind exists which is not 
at all obvious at first sight, and which, nevertheless, is as necessary 
to be taken into account as the truth that two and two make four and 
cannot make five. Thus, for example, Laplace suggests that the 
utility of the moon is not as great as it might have been, and he points 
out an arrangement according to which, as he shows, the earth would 
have received much more light than it actually does; but I remember 
having read a memoir by Liouville in one of the numbers of his 
Journal, in which he shows that the arrangement proposed by Laplace 
would not be stable—that is, that it would only be possible in the sense 
in which it is possible to make a pin stand upon its point. An example 
of this kind shows the necessity of caution in any suggestions which 
may be made for the improvement of natural arrangements. But it 
does more than this: it helps to illustrate the point which I am now 
endeavouring to discuss, with reference rather to the philosophy of the 
arrangements which we see, than to any suggestions for improving 
them. 

Let us consider for a moment what is called by mathematicians 
the principle of least action. Putting this principle into popular 
language, it may be described as asserting that the motion of bodies 
generally takes place in such a manner that the energy expended in 
the motion is the least possible. From this principle, when enun- 
ciated in a strict mathematical form, the equations of motion of a 
system may be deduced, or, in other words, the problem of the motion of 
a system may be solved. The remarkable fact connected with this 
principle is, that its truth was evolved by a speculative mind out of 
the general principle that nature would use the least effort possible to 
produce a given result, before it was demonstrated in its strict form 
by mathematicians; and, looking upon it thus, we should be disposed 
to regard the form of motion which involves least effort as being 
chosen out of all possible forms, much in the same way as a man who 
has to perform a journey or to doa certain piece of work inquires how 
the journey or piece of work can be reduced to a minimum of trouble 
orexpense. But the fact of the ‘principle of least action’ being mathe- 
matically deducible from the principles of motion would seem to prove 
that there is in reality no choice in the matter, but that least action 
is as necessary a truth as is that of the least distance between two points 
on a sphere being that which is traced by the great circle joining them. 
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Just consider this question of two points on a sphere. As a 
matter of geometry it is easy to show that the shortest path between 
them is that given by the great circle; and this principle is now well 
recognised in navigation. But change the problem from geometry to 
dynamics by supposing a particle to move on the surface of a smooth 
sphere under the action of a force tending to the centre, as that 
exerted by an elastic string in a state of tension: then it is equally 
easy to prove that this particle, when started in any direction, will 
describe a great circle—that is, its motion will be such that the 
distance traversed by it in passing from its point of departure to any 
point in its path will be the shortest distance between those points. 
It might be said that the particle chose the easiest path, but in 
reality there was no choice, nothing but necessity: in other words, 
the dynamical minimum stands on the same footing as the geo- 
metrical. 

In truth the question of mininvum comes under our notice very 
frequently and very curiously in nature. The path of a ray of reflected 
light may be determined upon the principle that it is the shortest 
possible ; and this is not the only case in which the law of minimum 
is illustrated by optics. But take a very different case, that of the 
cells made by the bee. It is well known that the bee is a wonderful 
geometer. The cells consist of hexagonal prisms closed at the ends with 
three tiles having exactly the angles which with a given amount of 
material will make the cells most capacious, or with a given capacity 
will use the smallest amount of material. This has been long known, 
and has given rise to much speculation as to the manner in which the 
bee is guided to so remarkable a result. I am not aware that any 
satisfactory solution has been yet proposed ; but the intellectual con- 
ception of the problem is much simplified if we bear in mind that 
the transverse section is the nearest form possible to a circle, and the 
form of the end of the cell the nearest possible to a sphere: so that it 
may be said that the instinct of making circular prismatic cells with 
spherical ends, and then clearing away unnecessary wax, is all the 
instinct which the bee requires. Let the reader observe that‘this is 
said not with a view to depreciate the bee’s architectural¢kill, but only 
for the purpose of pointing out that the application of the wax in the 
most economical manner, making it go as far as possible, subject to 
the condition of forming prismatic cells, is a geometrical result from 
adopting the simplest plane and solid figures, namely, the circle and 
the sphere. Let me illustrate this by a simple example. Suppose I 
gave a coppersmith a lump of copper, and said, ‘ Make this into a 
bowl of given thickness, having a maximum of capacity :’ my copper- 

smith would undoubtedly be posed. But suppose I said, ‘Make this 

into as simple a bowl as you can, and let the material be of such a 

thickness :’ he would almost certainly make it hemispherical, or nearly 

so, because that is the simplest form; but his hemispherical bowl 
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would, as a matter of fact, possess the property of maximum content 
which I wished it to have. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there may be not a few cases in 
which arrangements, that appear at first sight to be the result of a 
choice amongst many that might be possible, are in fact arrangements 
which are necessitated by geometrical conditions, or what may be 
equivalent to them. This consideration should make us cautious in 
attributing to an arbitrary will facts which might seem ai first sight 
to warrant this conclusion. Then again there are phenomena in the 
ordinary functions of nature, having the appearance of chance, which 
yet are not chance in the true sense of the word, but which have 
strongly the appearance of it, and for which it is difficult to give any 
account. The manner in which plants turn towards the light is to me 
a profound mystery ; there must be a force to produce the motion, 
but I do not perceive whence it can arise. And the instinct of seeking 
the light sometimes assumes the most wonderful form: I think I 
have read of a potato in a dark cellar throwing out a long sprout 
which extended itself till it emerged at a hole at a distance through 
which light entered. The power which living matter has to adapt 
itself to unforeseen circumstances, of which this potato may be taken 
as a humble instance, has very much of the appearance of choice. 
A limb is broken, or a skull is trepanned, and the limb becomes as 
strong as ever, and the skull retains whatever brain it may have had 
within it, in virtue of new efforts of nature exactly adapted to the 
wants; but these wants are such as could not have been foreseen, and 
could scarcely have been included in the original idea (so to speak) 
of the man to whom the accident has happened. 

Therefore I feel that we are on very difficult and mysterious 
ground when discussing the place which should be assigned in 
nature to choice. I think that we ought to recognise the fact, that 
many things in the edifice of nature, which might strike us at first 
sight as the arbitrary touches of the great Architect, may in reality 
be the results of geometrical or other necessity inherent in the 
conditions of space, or time, or matter. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to believe that a creation such as we see round about us, and of 
which we form a part, could have been evolved out of its primitive 
elements without the exercise of that which, for want of a better 
word, I will call choice. Why should our hearts be on the left side 
rather than on the right? Why should we have five digits rather than 
seven? Why should we have one thumb rather than two? Why, to 
take a larger instance, should the planets be exactly such as they 
are in size and in other conditions, which apparently follow no law 
whatever? Why should the exact quantity of matter exist which 
does exist, for an infinite quantity is, I suppose, inconceivable? 
And what determines the precise pace at which all the bodies which 
constitute the universe move? To use the language of a mathe- 
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matician, what determines all the arbitrary constants and arbitrary 
functions in the integrals of nature’s equations? This string of 
questions might be lengthened indefinitely ; but the reader will see 
what the force of them is. If the principle of symmetry could be 
asserted concerning the human body or concerning the solar 
system, that symmetry might answer many questions: it might be 
said, ‘ This or that is so, because there is no reason why it should be 
otherwise.’ But there is an absence of symmetry from many parts of 
nature; and when no geometrical or other cause can be assigned, 
you need the hypothesis of an independent will in order to render 
the irregular formation in any degree intelligible. A supreme will 
throws light upon the darkness; it may leave some difficulties 
unsolved, but we feel that in it we have got the key. 

But my pen has run as far as perhaps my readers will care to 
follow me; and I conclude, therefore, by reminding them of the 
thesis which my essay has been intended to illustrate. It is the 
relation of God and nature, and the connection between the study of 
the latter and the knowledge of the former. I would say at the 
end what I said at the beginning, that physical science is properly 
and necessarily atheous, but not properly and not necessarily 
atheistic. Clerk Maxwell, that great intellect, whom Cambridge and 
the world have recently lost, was no atheist, but a devout believer in 
God; yet no man had penetrated more deeply and more successfully 
into the arcana of matter, and discussed more profoundly and more 
ingeniously the molecules of which the universe is made, Is this 
wonderful? I think not. It seems to me that, while it is the duty 
of a scientific inquirer, as such, to exclude from his inquiries any- 
thing that at all transcends the natural region, and therefore God 
can have no place in his inquiries, yet the moral effect of the 
discipline of investigation ought to be, in the case of a well-balanced 
mind, to compel it, if need be, to ‘ cross the boundary of experimental 
evidence’ and recognise the existence of Him ‘who hath created all 
things,’ in whom ‘ we live, and move, and have our being.’ 


Harvey CARLISLE. 
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REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH 
OF ROME: A REFOINDER. 


Monsi@nor Caret’s criticism of ‘ Reasons for Doubt in the Church of 


Rome’ calls for a reply. 
The reasons given were : 
First, that she sets up her own teaching in direct opposition to 


Christ’s words. 
Secondly, that she continues to invent new articles of faith 


unknown to the Apostles. 

Thirdly, that she heretically refuses to accept what the Church 
has decreed, and that, so long as she dves so, Christian unity is 
impossible. 

To the first of these his answer is that Catholics believe the 
whole deposit of Revelation to have been committed to an organised 
body, the Church of Christ. The remarks applying to this theory 
will be further treated on in those on the third reason; and on the 
question of Communion in one or both kinds first to be discussed, it 
is only necessary to notice that, at the Roman Catholic Council held 
at Clermont in 1095 under Pope Urban II., it was directed that none 
should communicate unless he took the body separately, and the 
blood in like manner, except under necessity or by reason of caution ; 
and at the Council of Constance in 1414 it was declared sinful to 
administer the cup to communicants. Which of these Roman 
Councils was divinely guided ? 

The question is, has the Church of Rome set up her own judgment 
in direct opposition to Christ’s words ? 

Monsignor Capel contends that Christ’s words, ‘Drink ye all of 
this,’ &c., when He instituted the Holy Communion, referred to the 
consecration of the wine only, but not to its reception, and that at 
an early period it was held to be sufficient if administered in one 
kind only. He cannot, however, deny that Christ ordained the 
Sacrament in two kinds, and that the disciples administered it in both. 
Monsignor Capel’s words are : ‘ It may be fairly said that the Christians 
who lived soon after the days of the Apostles did not so understand 
the words of our Lord.’ Is not this a direct admission that the 
Apostles did so understand them? And who but they can be accepted 
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as authorised interpreters? Monsignor Capel proceeds to say: ‘ As 
to the necessity of the consecration of both species for the integrity 
of the sacrifice, all are at one with Rome. The commandment of 
our Lord was clear and absolute, and no power on earth can change 
it! Drink ye all of this’ is a clear and absolute commandment as 
to reception, and was so held by the Apostles; and if so, Monsignor 
Capel holds that no power on earth can change it. But the Church 
of Rome, after waiting more than fourteen centuries, did change it ; 
and the question is whether there is not, on that account, reason for 
doubt in the Church of Rome. 

As to the second reason, that the Church of Rome invents new 
articles of faith unknown to the Apostles, Monsignor Capel admits 
that the words ‘immaculate conception and Papal infallibility’ are 
not to be found in Holy Scripture, but he holds that the Catholic cannot 
fail to see in the sacred pages the doctrine of which they are the 
expression and legitimate development. He gives, as instances in 
support of the Immaculate Conception, that Christ’s mother is declared 
to be full of grace, and called blessed by all nations, and that the 
doctrine is no new thing in God’s Church. He must know that it 
was long refused to be acknowledged in the Councils of the Church 
of Rome, and has only been accepted by the Church as an article of 
faith in the nineteenth century, and with no great favour by many 
zealous Romanists. 

The ground on which this doctrine is contended for and main- / 
tained is that the Perfect Man must have had an immaculate mother. ied 
If so, it is surely most extraordinary that this necessity and the 
manner of the miracle should not have been communicated to us as 
fully and clearly as the conception of Christ. He was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. The supporters of 
her immaculate conception feel unable to give her the same concep- 
tion, as it would have made her God and woman. The way, there- 
fore, in which the Church of Rome considers the thing, is by declar- 
ing conception to be twofold—active, in which the parents by natural 
means form the body, and passive, when the soul is united to 
that body. Under this doctrine the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin is held to have commenced when her immaculate soul {was 
passively united to her body previously conceived actively in the 
natural way. Her conception, consequently, according to this inven- 
tion, was only partially immaculate, and Christ was conceived in 


































1 Monsignor Capel adds: ‘By a strange contradiction the Communion Service in 
use among the Anglicans, who are so loud in their accusations of a mutilated sacra- 
ment, orders, in direct opposition to Christ’s command, a new consecration under one 
kind only, in case either element should become short.’ This is a misleading state- 
ment. If either bread or wine become short, that which is alone required is conse- 
crated under the words specially used for that element, and, so consecrated, is taken 
and received by the communicant together with the other element already conse- 
crated in like manner at the same service. 
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that part which, when conceived, was subject to original sin. As 
matters stand, the Church of Rome does not appear to give a satis- 
factory explanation of the doctrine. ° 

In regard to Papal Infallibility, Monsignor Capel lays it down 
that ‘the successors of St. Peter did not wait forthe Vatican Council 
to declare them infallible, but have from the earliest times acted as 
men who believed themselves possessed of this great gift.’ Why 
then was it not made an article of faith, if properly so; before the end 
of the nineteenth century ; and why, if it was so, did it then require 
it? Monsignor Capel admits that the doctrine is not declared in 
Scripture, but holds that it can be legitimately developed from the 
words of Christ to St. Peter. The question as to the Pope being his 
successor has an important bearing on this argument; but, without 
entering into that inquiry, how does the matter stand? Was St. 
Peter himself infallible ? There is positive evidence to the contrary. 
St. Paul tells us (Gal. ii. 11),*‘ When Peter came to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed, for that, 
before certain persons came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles ; 
but when they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
them which were of the circumcision.’ Here we find St. Peter acting 
in a manner which threw doubt on that most important doctrine that 
Christian Gentiles are as good menas Christian Jews, which had been 
moreover especially delivered to him. Was he infallible when he so 
acted? What can be more absurd than the idea of human infal- 
libility ? 

These new articles of faith, Monsignor Capel admits, are not to be 
found declared as such in the Scriptures, and were not taught by the 
Apostles. St. Paul tells us that if any man or even an angel shall 
preach otherwise than what they did, he is accursed. Is there not 
therefore reason on this account for doubt in the Church of Rome ? 

We have now to consider the third point on which doubts may 
arise, in that the Church.of Rome refuses to accept what the Universal 
Church has decreed, and that, so long as she continues to do so, she ren- 
ders Christian unity impossible, instancing what she has done in regard 
to the 28th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 

Monsignor Capel admits that the Council was legally convened 
by Pope Leo, and that his four legates presided over it, and that he 
accepted all its decrees except the 28th Canon, which concerned 
discipline and not faith. I am glad to find that Monsignor Capel 
considers that the Church of Rome does not hold Papal supremacy 
a dogmatic article of faith, but only a ‘matter of ecclesiastical 
discipline, as, if so, there may be less difficulty in dealing with it 
hereafter under a less bigoted Romanist than Pope Leo. But can 
any one reasonably contend that a question of church discipline was 
not a proper subject for a Council of the Universal Church in the 
fifth century to determine? Monsignor Capel tells us that ‘the 
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Church is ‘the! sole: guardian, the’ wnerring teacher, the indefectible 
witness of the faith, and the ultimate judge in all controversies con- 
cerning it, and that its voice is divine: and therefore infallible.’ The 
Church can only speak through its’ Couneils, What right, then, had 
Pope Leo to refuse to accept a:canon which the Council insisted on, 
though opposed in the strongest way by his authority and that of his 
presiding legates? What right had he to consider that its voice was 
divine and infallible in all things except what concerned the proper 
extent of his own supremacy, or that, if ‘its voice was divine, he was 
not bound to attend to it? 

And now let us examine the Canon and see whether the state- 
ment is not correct thatthe Church in the fifth century knew of no 
other right to the supremacy the Church of Rome claims than that 
given to her by the Fathers as the seat of imperial government: 
The words of the Canon are :— 


The fathers gave privileges to the ancient throne of Rome because that city had 
rule by right. Moved by the same consideration, we 150 most God-loving bishops 
have given the same privileges to the most sacred throne of New Rome (Constan- 
tinople), rightly ordering that a city which is honoured by imperial government and 
senate should enjoy the same privileges in ecclesiastical matters with the most 
ancient Queen Rome, and to be extolled and made great in the same manner, being 
the second in existence after her (secundam post dlam existentem). 


Do these words give any other reason for the exclusive supremacy 
in ecclesiastical matters till then enjoyed by Rome, than that that 
city had been the seat of temporal government to the same extent? 
Do they give any other reason for giving the same privileges to Con- 
stantinople, except that in like manner she had become an independent 
seat of temporal government over a portion of the Empire? Who 
so well, if not alone, qualified to determine what was expedient under 
such circumstances as a Council of the Universal Church? Pope 
Leo’s objection to the Canon was in truth a personal one; he disliked 
giving up part of the supremacy he was enjoying, although the Church 
considered it had become necessary on account of the Empire having 
been divided in regard to temporal government, and he was not an im- 
partial judge of what had become best for the Church on account of 
the change which had taken place. 

There is much importance in the proper interpretation of the 
words in this Canon: ‘ secundam post illam existentem.’ Monsignor 
Capel interprets them as declaring Constantinople ‘ second in rank to 
Rome.’ The proper interpretation appears to be that New Rome 
should enjoy equal privileges in ecclesiastical matters as the most 
ancient Queen Rome, ‘ being the second imperial city in existence 
after her’ in the Christian world, thereby declaring that, if other cases 
of independent imperial authority should arise elsewhere, a third or 
fourth or more of such governments ought to have the same indepen- 
dent ecclesiastical privileges granted to them. Who can deny that 
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if the Church held it to be right to give ecclesiastical supremacy to 
the see of Constantinople over the portion of the Roman Empire 
under her civil government, the same principle must justly apply to 
other countries similarly independent ? 

What has been the result of the refusal of Rome to accept that 
decision ? From that time no General Council of the Universal Church 
has been held, nor can one be held so long as Rome claims and insists 
on its universal supremacy and the right of the Pope to accept or 
refuse any canon agreed to by such Council. Consequently those 
Councils on which Rome relies for her special doctrines have not been 
Councils of the whole Church, but only of the Church of Rome, and 
have not therefore proper Catholic authority. Monsignor Capel can- 
not show that the Council of Trent or the last at the Vatican were 
Councils of the whole Christian Church. 

Is there not then reason for doubt in the Church of Rome on this 
account ? 

REDESDALE. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressor Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers and the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


Tue year 1774 will always stand out as a memorable year in the 
annals of chemical science. It was then that Priestley made his 
capital discovery of oxygen. It was then, too, that a poor Pomeranian 
apothecary, who had settled in Sweden, obtained for the first time 
a curious yellowish vapour, which was destined to acquire an impor- 
tance almost equal to that of oxygen itself. This yellowish vapour— 
the Chlorine of modern chemists—was regarded, for many years, as 
a chemical compound; but from the time when Sir Humphry Davy 
brought forward the evidence upon which he based his opinion that 
it must be viewed as an undecomposable form of matter, chlorine has 
held its place, with but little dispute in this country, in our list of 
elementary gases. 

It is therefore with much surprise that chemists have lately 
heard of certain experiments, conducted in the Zurich Polytechnikum, 
which tend to shake their faith in the views which have been accepted 
for well-nigh seventy years. We are asked, in fact, to believe that 
chlorine may, after all, turn out to be a compound body— possibly an 
oxygen-compound. Viewed in connection with other recent re- 
searches and speculations on the constitution of the so-called 
elements,! these ‘experiments, and the deductions therefrom, are just 
now of peculiar interest ; and, unless the Swiss chemists are curiously 
in error, their investigations will rank among the most important 
which have been undertaken during the past year. 

To understand the strange reversion to old views which seems 
likely to follow from these recent researches, it is necessary to look 
back upon the history of chlorine. The discoverer of this gas was 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele, a native of Stralsund in Pomerania, who in 
1773 removed to Upsala in Sweden. His taste for research had 
attracted the attention of the great chemist Bergmann; but the 
discoveries of the young apothecary soon overshadowed those of his 
patron, and gave rise to the remark that ‘the greatest of Bergmann’s 
discoveries was the discovery of Scheele.’ ? 

' See ‘The Chemical Elements,’ by J. Norman Lockyer. Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1879, p. 285. 

? The Chemical Essays of Charles William Scheele. London, 1786. Preface by 
Dr. Beddoes, of Edinburgh, p. vi. 
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It was during the examination of some ores of manganese that 
Scheele first procured chlorine. Although some of these ores had 
been known for ages, very crude notions prevailed as to their com- 
position until Scheele entered upon their study. The most common 
ore of manganese is known to mineralogists as Pyrolusite, a name 
which it has received in consequence of its use by the glassmaker 
in cleansing, or decolorising, molten glass which may happen to have 
become tinted by the presence of iron. The same application of this 
‘ fire-washing ’ mineral earned for it its old name of ¢ glass-soap ;’ and it 
is still known in French glass-houses as savon de verriers. Formerly 
it was called Magnesia vitrariorum or Magnesia nigra. But 
Scheele, in his elaborate investigation of the mineral, showed that it 
was distinct from the various substances with which it had previously 
been confounded, and that it represented, in short, a peculiar earth.’ 

In the course of his inquiry into the nature of this substance, 
Scheele subjected the manganese-ore to the action of various acids, 
including the spiritus salis. It was this experiment that led to the 
discovery of chlorine. When the manganese was digested in spirit 
of salt—or marine acid, as it was also called in those days—Scheele 
observed an effervescence, due to the escape of a yellowish vapour 
which possessed a very pungent odour resembling that of warm aqua 
regia. This curious kind of ‘air’ he collected in a bladder which 
was tied to the neck of the vessel in which the manganese and acid 
were exposed to heat. He was thus enabled to examine the vapour, 
and especially to observe its powerful bleaching action upon vegetable 
colours—a property which has since given to chlorine so much of its 
industrial importance. 

The reaction which occurs during the preparation of the chlorine 
was interpreted by Scheele according to the lights of his day. At 
that time the famous phlogistic theory was flourishing, and Scheele 
explained the reaction by assuming that the manganese attracted 
phlogiston from the acid, while the residue was the suffocating yellow 
gas. This gas being therefore nothing but the marine acid deprived 
of its phlogiston, what more logical than to call it dephlogisticated 
marine acid? And such, in fact, was the name under which chlorine 
was originally introduced to the chemical world. 

A. careful inquiry into the nature of this gas led the French 
chemist, M. Berthollet, to take a different view of its constitution.‘ 
Turning his back upon the phlogistic doctrine, he regarded the 
chlorine as a combination of the marine or muriatic acid with oxygen. 
Hence, when Lavoisier and his friends revised the chemical nomen- 
clature of their day, they suggested the term ‘ gaz acide muriatique 


*¢Om Brun-sten eller Magnesia, och dess Egenskaper.’ KXongl. Vetenshaps 
Academiens Handlingar, 1774, pp. 89-116. 

4 «Mémoire sur l’acide marin déphlogistiqué,’ par M. Berthollet. Afémoires de 
?Acad. Roy. des Sciences, année 1785, p. 276. 
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oxygené au lieu de gaz acide marin déphlogistiqué.° Even this 
jew name soon took another shape when introduced into England, 
for Mr. Kirwan conveniently reduced the expression orygenated 
muriatic acid to oxymuriatic acid. It was under this name that 
chlorine continued to be distinguished up to the time of Davy’s 
classical researches. 

Before referring to Davy’s views on the elementary nature of 
chlorine, it should be mentioned that the two eminent French 
chemists, Gay-Lussac and Thénard, had suggested, prior to the 
publication of Davy’s paper, the possibility of chlorine being a simple 
form of matter. Referring to the fact that this gas is not decomposed 
by carbon, they remark that ‘on pourroit d’aprés.ce fait et ceux qui 
sont rapportés dans ce mémoire, supposer que ce gaz est un corps 


simple.’* Nevertheless they rejected:such a supposition, and clung- 


to the old belief in its compound nature, under the impression that 
-it offered a more plausible explanation of the phenomena under 
discussion. 

On November 15, 1810, Sir Humphry Davy read before the 
Royal Society the famous Bakerian lecture, in which he described the 
series of researches that led him to regard the yellowish vapour of 
Scheele as an elementary substance.’ In this discourse he shows 
that ‘the body improperly called, in the modern nomenclature of 


chemistry, oxymuriatic acid gas, has not as yet been decompounded ;. 
but that it is a peculiar substance, elementary as far as our know-- 


ledge extends, and analogous in many of its properties to oxygene 
gas.’ It is worth noting, however, that he carefully avoids giving a 
direct: denial to the statements of those who still held that the chlorine 
might be an oxygenated compound ; for in taking exception to some 


experiments by Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh, he cautiously remarks, 


‘There may be oxygene in oxymuriatic gas, but I can find none.’ 
After Davy had given to the world his views on the ehemical 

simplicity of chlorine, it took some time for them to gain general: 

acceptance. Berzelius, for example, steadily resisted them for many: 


years; and in France they were strongly opposed by Berthollet... 


though such men as Gay-Lussac and Thénard had become converts. 
In time, however, even Berthollet was converted; and, writing in 
1816, he publicly expressed his concurrence in the generally accepted 
view. After referring to the fact that Gay-Lussac, Ampére, and 
Dulong had, for some years, taught in their lectures that chlorine 


5 ¢ Méthode de Nomenclature chimique proposée par MM. de Morveau, Lavoisier, 
Berthollet et de Fourcroy.’ Observations sur la Physique, juillet 1787, t. xxxi, 
p. 210. 

* ‘De la nature et des propriétés de l’acide muriatique et de l’acide muriatique 
oxygéné.’ Mémoires de Phys. et d. Ch. de la Soc. d’ Arcueil, 1809, t. ii. p. 357. 

7 ¢On some of the Combinations of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxygene, and on the 
Chemical Relations of these Principles to Inflammable Bodies.’ Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1811, p. 1. . 
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was an element, he makes a remark which is worth quoting, since it 
exposes the jealousy between the French and English chemists of that 
day. ‘Ils [Gay-Lussac and the others] ont bien droit 4 prétendre 
qu’ils ont les premiers regardé le chlore comme un étre simple, quoique 
M. Davy ait le premier établi publiquement cette opinion, et sans 
connaitre ce qui avait précédé.’ * 

When Davy had convinced himself of the elementary nature of 
the so-called oxymuriatic acid, he naturally looked about for a more 
appropriate name. In his Bakerian lecture he tells us that, ‘ after 
consulting some of the most eminent chemical philosophers in this 
country, it has been judged most proper to suggest a name founded on 
one of its obvious and characteristic properties—its [ greenish-yellow] 
colour—and to call it chlorine or chloric gas.’ 

The shock which has lately disturbed our faith in the soundness 
of Davy’s views as to the elementary nature of chlorine has come 
from the researches of Professor Victor Meyer and Herr Carl Meyer, 
of Zurich, and is a direct consequence of their determination of the 
density of chlorine at high temperatures. 

It is frequently required in chemical researches to ascertain the 
specific gravity of a substance when in the state of vapour, or, in other 
words, to determine its ‘ vapour-density.’ Organic chemists especially 
have recourse to this operation in order to throw light upon the con- 
stitution of the various compounds which they prepare, and are there- 
fore grateful for any means of simplifying the process. Some time 
ago Victor Meyer devised an ingenious method which is at once 
simple in principle and rapid in execution. It is by means of this 
new method that the density of chlorine at high temperatures was 
examined. 

In Meyer’s method, the specific gravity of the vapour is de- 
termined in a cylindrical glass vessel, to which is affixed an upright 
glass tube closed at the top with a caoutchouc stopper, and furnished 
at one side with a narrow delivery tube for the escape of air. The 
vessel may be raised to the required temperature by heating it ina 
bath of vapour or of liquid, having a proper boiling-point. Ifa very 
high temperature be required, as in the chlorine experiments, a gas 
furnace is used as a source of heat, and the bulb is constructed of 
porcelain. When the vapour-density of a solid or of a liquid is to be 
taken, the specific-gravity vessel is heated to the temperature ne- 
cessary to volatilise the substance under examination. A weighed 
quantity of the substance is then cautiously introduced into the vessel, 
and the orifice at the top is immediateiy closed. The heat converts 
the body into vapour, and this vapour chases the air out of the vessel 
through the lateral delivery tube. The amount of extruded air is de- 
termined by collecting it in a graduated vessel standing over water, 


* «Note sur la composition de l’acide oximuriatique.’ Mémoires de la Soc. 
a’ Arcueil, t. iii. p. 603. Memoir read April 10, 1816. 
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beneath which the end of the delivery-tube dips. Having thus 
measured its volume, and knowing also the temperature and pressure, 
together with the weight of the substance employed, it is easy to 
calculate the density of the vapour. Should the presence of air be 
objectionable, the apparatus may be filled with nitrogen. 

With this simple apparatus Professor Meyer determined the 
vapour-density not only of numerous organic and inorganic com- 
pounds, but also of several of the elements, at various temperatures 
up to about 1567° centigrade. Even at this temperature he found 
that the vapour-densities which he obtained conformed fairly with 
those deduced from theory. All went on well, in short, until he 
turned his attention to chlorine, when a glaring anomaly soon pre- 
sented itself. 

At about 620° the density of chlorine, referred to air as unity, 
agreed with its calculated density of 2°45. But on raising the 
temperature the specific gravity unexpectedly diminished. At 808° 
it was between 2°21 and 2°19. At 1028° it sank to between 
1°85 and 1°89. On elevating the temperature to 1242° the density 
was reduced to 1°65 or 1°66, but at still higher temperatures it was 
found to remain tolerably constant. Thus at 1392° it was still 1°66 
or 1°67, and even at the maximum temperature of 1567° it remained 
about 1°60 or 1°62.° 

Now the diminution of density may be explained in one or other 
of two ways: it may be either physical or chemical. From the figures 


.which have just been cited, it will be seen that, at high temperatures, 


the density of chlorine is only two-thirds of its density at the normal 
temperature. It is clear, therefore, that every two volumes of the 
gas must have expanded to three volumes. Such an expansion is 
precisely the same as that which occurs when ozone is transformed 
into ordinary oxygen. It has generally been admitted, since the 
researches of Sir B. Brodie, that ozone is condensed oxygen. While 
oxygen is but sixteen times heavier than hydrogen, bulk for bulk, 
ozone is twenty-four times heavier. There is reason to believe, 
indeed, that the molecule of oxygen contains two atoms, while the 
molecule of ozone contains three atoms. In the language of modern 
chemistry a molecule is a group of atoms, representing the smallest 
quantity of a substance capable of existing in a free state. Since the 
molecule of ozone occupies only the same space as the molecule of 
oxygen, it is obvious that whatever volume be occupied by two 
molecules of ozone must become a volume and a half when the two 
ozone molecules are converted into three molecules of oxygen. As an 
expansion to exactly the same extent is shown by Meyer to occur when 
chlorine is strongly heated, it might seem reasonable to assume that in 
this case the increment of bulk is due to a similar physical change. 


® ¢ Ueber das Verhalten des Chlors bei hoher Temperatur.’ Berichte der deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft, 1879, No. 12, p. 1426. 
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There are, however,‘ theoretical ‘considerations which forbid so 
simple an explanation of the phenomenon in question. The chemist 
is therefore driven to believe that the increased bulk is due to a 
multiplication of molecules consequent upon the dissociation of the 
chlorine—that, in fact, the two molecules of chlorine are resolved at 
a high temperature into three molecules of some simpler forms of 
matter. If the chlorine can thus be decomposed by heat, is it 
possible to determine what are its components ? 

In the original paper by Victor and Carl Meyer, previously cited, 
no mention is made of any attempt to answer such a question ; but 
some interesting suggestions, helping us towards an answer, may be 
gleaned from a discourse delivered by Professor Meyer before the 
Chemical Society of Zurich, and reported by Mr. Watson Smith,’° as 
also from other information supplied by Mr. F. Barkas, of the Zurich 
Polytechnic." On passing the expanded gas into a liquid which 
absorbs chlorine, such as mercury or a solution of iodide of potassium, 
it was found that a small proportion of gas always remained un- 
absorbed. This residual fluid proved to be oxygen! Assuming that 
no source of error has crept in, the obvious inference is that chlorine 
is an oxygenated compound, and that a portion of the oxygen may 
be set free at a sufficiently high temperature. 

It should be noted that extraordinary care appears to have been 
taken by the Zurich chemists to guard against the introduction of 
error in these experiments. The chlorine was prepared,‘ free from all 
contamination, by the action of heat on pure platinous chloride. 
Nor was any pains spared in thoroughly drying the gas. It was con- 
ceivable that at a very exalted temperature the chlorine might act 
upon the unglazed porcelain vessel in which the density was deter- 
mined, and might thereby evolve oxygen. Experiment has shown, 
however, that the vessel is not attacked under the conditions which 
obtained in these researches. Again, it has been suggested that the 
finely divided platinum left: on the decomposition of the chloride 
might be volatilised; but this objection has been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by direct appeal to experiment. In short, it is difficult to 
detect the smallest loophole through which error could possibly gain 
entrance in the course of this investigation. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Armstrong that the alleged dis- 
covery of Meyer is quite in accordance with the results of Mr. 
Lockyer’s spectroscopic study of chlorine; for this physicist found 
that under certain conditions ‘the red line of oxygen is one of the 
most prominent lines in the spectrum of chlorine.’ ! 


© «Behaviour of Chlorine at a High Temperature, or Results of Viktor Meyer’s 
recent Researches.’ Chemical News, yol. xl.'\No. 1027, p. 49. Meyer himself has 
borne witness to the accuracy of this report. 

" Thid,. No. 1044, p. 263. 

2 «The Dissociation of Chlorine.’ Natwre, vol. xx. No. 511, p. 357. 
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Assuming that chlorine is an oxidised body, it has been proposed 
to call the hypothetical element, of which it is an oxide, Muriwm. 
There is no need, however, to alter the name of chlorine itself, since 
this name merely denotes the colour of the gas without connoting 
anything about its constitution. Indeed, Davy, foreseeing the 
possibility of future contradiction to his own views on the elementary 
nature of chlorine, selected a name which in that event should 
still be unobjectionable. ‘Should it hereafter be discovered to be a 
compound, and even to contain oxygen, this name,’ said Davy, ‘ can 
imply no error, and cannot necessarily require a change.’ 

If the researches of Meyer should be corroborated by those of 
other investigators, attention will of course be directed to the behaviour 
of the chemical congeners of chlorine. Chlorine is but one member 
of a very natural family, known as the Halogens, comprising bromine, 
iodine, and fluorine. When one halogen has been dissociated at a 
high temperature, it is almost fair to expect that the others may be 
dissociated under similar conditions. Professor Meyer has, in fact, 
found that iodine behaves similarly to chlorine, and has thus lent 
some suppori to the conjecture that the whole family of halogens may 
some day be blotted out of our list of chemical elements. 


While Professor Meyer has been engaged in experimenting on the 
dissociation of chlorine, Professor Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, has been 
independently speculating on the possibility of decomposing some of 
the other non-metals by means of heat.'4 It will be remembered 
that it was this physicist who first accomplished the feat of liquefying 
oxygen. M. Pictet appears to have been led to his present views on 
dissociation by considering the striking fact that while the solar 
spectrum has so much to say as to the presence of a number of metals 
in the sun, it is almost mute when questioned as to the non-metals. 
If the non-metals exist in the sun, most of them are probably dis- 
sociated by the high temperature to which they are exposed, and M. 
Pictet has therefore exercised his ingenuity in devising means for pro- 
ducing a higher temperature than any heat which we can, command 
in our laboratories. 

When heat-waves pass from one body to auother, separated by a 
considerable distance, the period of vibration, or wave-frequency, will 
remain unchanged during the transmission. On encountering the 
second body, the waves tend to throw its molecules into oscillation 
in unison with the original vibrations. If the receiving body be free 
from external influences which would modify its temperature, it will 
gradually acquire exactly the same temperature as that of the body 


13 Bakerian Lecture, 1810. Phil. Trans. 1811, p. 32. 

4 «Considérations sur la possibilité expérimentale de la Dissociation de quelques 
Métalloides.’ Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles (Geneva), No. 10, 1879, 
p. 377. 
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from which the vibrations originally proceeded. The two centres 
of radiation will then be in a condition of thermic equilibrium. As 
these phenomena are independent of the distance between the emit- 
ting and the receiving body, they may be supposed to obtain between 
thesun andthe earth. The solar rays, therefore, preserve their period 
of vibration until they reach the earth, where they tend to produce 
a temperature equal to that of the sun itself. Hence Professor 
Pictet proposes to concentrate the solar rays, by means of an enor- 
mous mirror, upon the substance which he desires to decompose ; 
and at the same time he prevents, as far as possible, all loss of heat by 
radiation or by conduction. 

On the hypothesis that most of the non-metals exist in the sun 
in a state of dissociation, the terrestrial non-metals ought also to suffer 
decomposition if they can be brought, by means of solar radiation, 
into thermal equilibrium with the sun’s surface. To obtain this 
equilibrium, Professor Pictet proposes to construct a silvered-copper 
parabolic mirror of gigantic size. He calculates that the diameter 
of this mirror should not be less than ten métres. It is needless 
to follow him into the details of its mechanical construction, which 
are discussed at some length in the memoir cited above. 

The rays reflected from such a mirror would not converge to a 
true focal point, but would be spread over a circular surface about 
eight or ten centimétres in diameter. Knowing the amount of solar 
radiation received by the earth in a given time, he estimates that 
about one thousand calories (French thermal units) per minute would 
be thrown by the mirror upon this focal space. This heat would be 
distributed in three ways. In spite of all precautions, the greater 
part would inevitably be lost by radiation. Another part would be 
carried off by conduction, since the chamber which would be placed 
in the focus—the chambre solaire—must needs be supported, and 
the supports would steal away some of the heat. Finally, there 
would remain a fraction of the original heat available for the decom- 
position of bodies placed in the solar chamber. 

This chamber, which would resemble a great sphere about one 
métre in diameter, should be constructed of the most refractory 
materials at our disposal, such as lime and zirconia. The substances 
to be operated upon would be introduced into the chamber through a 
tube of zirconia, which-must descend to such a depth as to deliver 
the substance, in a state of vapour, at the point where the heat 
attains to its greatest intensity. When the vapour passes through 
the zone of maximum heat, the eventful moment arrives, and it 
is expected that the bedy would then suffer dissociation. If dis- 
sociation did occur, and if the two component vapours which 
would probably result from the decomposition differed from each 
other in density, a fraction of one of the vapours would certainly be 
separated from the other by means of diffusion. To prevent this 
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liberated element from re-combination, it would be caused to pass 
through a large metal tube containing wire-gauze, and surrounded 
by a refrigerating apparatus, whereby its temperature could be 
reduced to —56° centigrade. In this tube the eliminated element 
might possibly condense, or even crystallise. Professor Pictet has 
such faith in the soundness of these views that, if the expense of 
constructing such apparatus were within his means, he would imme- 
diately put his speculations to the test of experiment. 


It is well known that the actinism or chemical action of the 
solar spectrum—as determined, for instance, by its effect upon a sensi- 
tive photographic surface—is far from being equally distributed 
throughout the luminous image. Nor is the maximum of chemical 
action coincident with the maximum of luminosity; in other words, 
the seat of the greatest photographic potency is not in the brightest 
part of the spectrum. Moreover, the chemical activity, instead of 
ceasing at the limit of the visible spectrum, stretches, to a greater or 
less extent, beyond the violet end; and Captain Abney has shown 
that it may also be detected beyond the red end. The ultra-violet 
portion of a spectrum, consisting of rays of higher refrangibility than 
those which excite vision, varies considerably in magnitude according 
to the source of light which is subjected toanalysis. The electric light 
isso rich in these extra-visual rays that, if its spectrum fall upon a 
surface prepared with chloride of silver, the image may be prolonged 
to four or five times the length of the visible spectrum. 

It is found that these chemical rays can pass freely through 
certain media, but are powerfully arrested by others. Those substances 
which are chemically transparent are said to be diactinic, while those 
which are chemically opaque are, of course, adiactinic. Because a 
body allows a free passage to the luminous rays, it by no means 
follows that it will also offer a free passage to the chemically active 
rays: a body may be optically transparent, yet chemically opaque. 
Thus, colourless glass exerts great absorptive action upon the 
chemical rays; and hence the practice of using prisms and lenses of 
rock-crystal, instead of glass, when experimenting upon the diactinic 
properties of various substances. 

Our knowledge of actinic absorption was originally due to the 
researches of the late Professor W. A. Miller; and his investigations 
have lately been taken up and extended by Professor Hartley, now of 
Dublin, and Professor Huntington, of King’s College, London.” The 
object of these investigators was primarily to determine whether any, 
and, if any, what, relation exists between the molecular constitution of 
an organic substance and its actinic absorption. They therefore ex- 


15 ¢ Researches on the Action of Organic Substances on the Ultra-violet. Rays of the 
Spectrum.’ Philosophical Transactions, 1879, p. 257; part iii, in Proe. Roy. Soc., 
No. 198, p. 290. i/ 
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amined homologous series’ of alcohols and acids—that is to say, series 
in which the suecessive members differ from each other by an amount; 
af carbon and hydrogen indicated by CH,. In such a series we 
generally expect to find a regular gradation of physical properties in 
the consecutive terms; nor is this law broken by their diactinic 
properties. In fact, for every increment of CH, in the molecules of 
such alcohols and acids as were examined, there was found to be an 
increased absorption of the more refrangible rays. 

Great care was taken in these delicate researches to insure purity 
in the substances under examination. Methylice alcohol, when abso- 
lutely pure, proved to be almost as chemically transparent as water. 
Messrs. Hartley and Huntington have found that: the photographic 
absorption-spectra are in many cases so characteristic as to be capable 
of employmentin the identification of organic substances, and are useful 
as a most delicate test of their purity. The examination of various 
essential oils has thrown much light upon the constitution of these 
bodies. The spectrum was photographed, not only when the liquid 
under examination was in a state of purity, but also when diluted with 
various known proportions of alcohol. This process of dilution 
enabled the experimentalists to detect the presence of the aromatic 
series in the essential oils, and even in certain cases to estimate the 
amount of the substances which are thus present. 


It appears, from a remarkable accident which occurred a few 
months ago in a French coal-pit, that a new source of danger must be 
added to the long catalogue of perils which beset the miner in the 
prosecution of his underground work. The attention of the French 
Academy of Sciences has been called to the peculiarities of this 
accident by M. Delesse, whose explanation of the origin of the cata- 
strophe is of much scientific interest. The accident occurred at the 
Rochebelle Colliery in the Département du Gard—a mine which had 
always been so free'from fire-damp that the miners were in the habit 
of working with naked lights. 

On the 28th of last July some miners in one of the galleries of 
this colliery heard a short, sharp explosion, which was followed in less 
than a minute by a second detonation more violent than the first. 
The lamps were immediately extinguished, and the miners experienced 
such giddiness as to render their eseape difficult. Nevertheless they 
managed to reach the cage, and were brought in safety to the surface. 
In one of the other galleries, however, three men were killed by 
suffocation. 

On attempting to enter the mine after the accident, it was found 
that the workings were filled with carbonic acid gas, and ingenious 
devices of various kinds were adopted in order to effect. its removal. 
When at length it was possible to gain access to the galleries, it was 
seen that vast quantities of coal had been broken down by the 
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face. 
Although it was at first naturally thought that the accident was 


due to an ordinary explosion of fire-damp, a slight examination was 
sufficient to convince the engineers that this was not the case. The 
bodies of the men who were killed by the explosion showed no trace 
of the effects of fire; some gunpowder and cartridges in the neigh- 
bourhood had not been exploded ; and, in short, everything went to 
show that the detonation was not accompanied by flame. 

After a careful study of all the circumstances connected with this 
disaster, the engineers have come to the conclusion that it arose from 
the sudden disengagement of large volumes of carbonic acid gas, which, 
issuing from the coal with explosive violence, swept down not less than 
seventy-six tons of coal, and filled the workings with a deadly atmo- 
sphere. It had long been known that carbonic acid was slowly evolved 
from the coal in this mine, and great care was consequently taken to 
secure efficient ventilation. But never before had the gas been known 
to exist in the mineral in so condensed a state as to rend the face of 
the coal, and to stream forth with explosive force. 

What could possibly be the source of so large a quantity of this 
gas? Carbonic acid, like carburetted hydrogen or fire-damp, is formed 
during the conversion of vegetable matter into coal; but it is hardly 
to be supposed that so great a volume would remain pent up in the 
pores of the coal as must have been set free by this explosion. 
Another source of carbonic acid is found in the exhalations of vol- 
canoes. In old volcanic districts the gas frequently issues from 
crevices in the rocks; in the neighbourhood of Vichy and Hauterive, 
for example, the gas is disengaged in such large quantity, and the 
supply is so constant, that it has actually been utilised in the manu- 
facture of white-lead. Again, at the lead-mine of Pontgibaud, in 
the old volcanic district of Auvergne, and in the coal-mine of Brassac, 
this gas is constantly being evolved. But in the neighbourhood of 
Rochebelle there are no lingering vestiges of volcanic activity, and we 
are consequently forced to seek another source of the carbonic acid 
which made its unexpected appearance in this colliery. 

A careful study of the geology of the district has finally led to the 
conclusion that the gas in the Rochebelle mine must have been dis- 
engaged by the action of acid waters upon calcareous rocks, In the 
neighbourhood of the mine there is a large deposit of iron pyrites. 
This pyrites, by slow oxidation through atmospheric influences, is con- 
stantly producing sulphuric acid, which, dissolving in the subterranean 
waters, is carried down to the underlying rocks. In its underground 
course it meets with the subjacent Triassic limestones, and chemical 

action is at once set up. The carbonic acid which is thus slowly 
evolved by the action of the acid on the calcareous rock is greedily 
absorbed by the coal, which is not only porous, but is broken up and 





explosion, and projected to a considerable distance from the working- 
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fissured in all directions. In the cracks and crevices of the coal the 
gas gradually accumulates, and its pressure increases, until it even- 
tually attains sufficient tension to burst forth with disruptive violence, 
producing such devastation as that which accompanied the Rochebelle 


explosion.'® 


In connection with this colliery accident, attention may be called 
to the explosion of a diamond, which may perhaps be referred to a 
similar cause—namely, to the sudden outburst of a volatile fluid which 
was enclosed in the mineral in a state of great tension. 

Professor Leidy has exhibited, before the Academy of Sciences of 
Philadelphia, a sleeve button bearing a rose diamond which had 
exploded under the influence of sunshine.’ It appears that the person 
who wore this button was one day startled by hearing a distinct 
report due to the sudden rupture of the stone. The diamond was 
rent along a cleavage plane, and the fracture disclosed a dark particle 
of carbonaceous matter. It is believed that the explosion resulted 
from the rapid expansion of a volatile liquid enclosed in a cavity. 
Many crystals contain cavities which enclose volatile liquids, such as 
condensed carbonic acid. Sir David Brewster found that some 
diamonds contain so many microscopic cavities that they impart a 
dark colour to the mineral. It is probable that the liquids and gases 
which are pent up under great tension in such cavities would exert 
considerable pressure outwards ; and indeed the behaviour of certain 
diamonds under polarised light seems to show that parts of the stone are 
in a state of great strain. It is easily conceivable, then, that the tension 
of the enclosed fluid might go on increasing until the diamond, no 
longer able to resist the strain, would give way with explosive violence. 


In a recently published memoir on the Foraminifera of the 
‘ Challenger,’ Mr. H. B. Brady '* devotes some pages to a summing up 
of the question, so much discussed of late years, as to whether these 
organisms live both on the sea bottom and at the surface. 

Up toa comparatively recent period it was thought that the Fora- 
minifera, under ordinary circumstances at any rate, lived on the sea- 
bottom ; in several isolated instances, however, specimens were taken 
at the surface, and the extensive series of gatherings made by Major 
Owen showed, beyond the possibility of doubt, that several species of 
Globigerina, Orbulina, and Pulvinulina are pelagic; that they 
live and multiply at the surface, and that, when dead, their skeletons 


46 ¢ Explosion d’acide carbonique dans une mine de houille.’ Note de M. Delesse, 
Comptes Rendus, t. \xxxix. No. 20, Nov. 17, 1879, p. 814. 

" «Explosion of a Diamond.’ Philosophical Magazine, Supplementary number, 
Dec. 1879, p. 572. 

18 «Notes on some of the Reticularian Rhizopoda of the “ Challenger ” Expedi- 
tion.’ Quart. Journ. of Micros. Sci., July, 1879. 
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fall to the bottom, and form the well-known globigerina-ooze, of which 
a large part .of the sea-bottom is composed. 

It then became a question whether the calcareous Foraminifera 
were exclusively pelagic, or whether some forms might not have their 
regular habitat on the sea-bottom, even at great depths, the latter 
opinion being supported by several observers who found the sarcode 
or protoplasm still contained in the shells of dredged specimens. 

The facts brought forward by Mr. Brady seem to show very 
clearly that this is actually the case. A tolerably weighty piece of 
negative evidence is afforded by the fact that, after all the extensive 
series of observations which have been made on the surface fauna, 
only a very few out of the numerous species of Foraminifera have 
been taken in the tow-net ; all the others have been obtained exclu- 
sively by dredging, that is, from considerable depths.'® 

Many forms of Foraminifera do not secrete a shell of carbonate 
of lime, but build up for themselves one of sand grains. It is evident 
that these arenaceous forms must live at the bottom to obtain the 
materials for their skeleton, and there is, therefore, no improbability 
that porcellanous and hyaline species may be able to exist under like 
conditions. 

An important argument is also to be deduced by the comparison 
of surface and bottom specimens, rendered possible by the large series 
of gatherings made in the ‘Challenger.’ It is found that the largest 
pelagic Globigerine are markedly smaller than average-sized speci- 
mens from the sea-bottom, and that the shells of the former are very 
much thinner than those of the latter—often less than half, and rarely 
more than two-thirds, as thick. In Orbulina the difference in the 
size of the shells is less marked, but, as in Globigerina, the species 
from the bottom have shells of much greater thickness, and often ex- 
hibiting a laminated structure, never found in pelagic forms. 

Another fact of some importance is that shells of Globigerina are 
found in the stomachs of some of the deep-sea brittle-stars; but the 
most convincing proof of all is that, by dissolving the shells of dredged 
specimens with acid, the protoplasmic bodies have been obtained in a 
thoroughly good state of preservation. This Mr. Brady has been able 
to do with material obtained by the very useful method adopted in 
the ‘ Challenger ’ of attaching a tow-net, such as is used for surface- 
collecting, to a trawl. It is quite true that the specimens thus 
obtained have never been seen to extrude their pseudopodia or show 
any other signs of life ; but, as Mr. Brady points out, this can hardly 
be expected in animals subjected to such an entire change of 


19 Mr.. Brady gives a list of the species now known to be pelagic. They are— 
Globigerina, 6 species ; Orbulina, 1 sp.; Hastingerina, 1 sp.; Pullenia, 1 sp.; Sphe- 
voidina, 1 sp.; Candeina, 1 sp.; Pulvinulina, 4 sp.; Cymbalopora, 1 sp.; and Chilo- 
stomella, 1 sp. 
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surroundings as are these Foraminifera when brought to the surface 
from a depth of many hundred or even thousand fathoms. 

Altogether the balance of evidence seems to show, as Mr. Brady 
says, ‘ that organisms so simply constituted as this group of Protozoa 
may be equally at home at the surface and at the bottom of the 
ocean ;’” so that among the Foraminifera, as in many other groups of 
the animal kingdom, closely allied forms are found living, on the one 
hand, on the surface, exposed to light, to varying temperatures, and 
to slight pressure, and, on the other hand, at great depths, where 
light is absent, the temperature uniform, and the pressure immense, 


One of the most striking results of modern anatomical and embryo- 
logical research has been to show that the higher groups of animals, the 
echinoderms, molluscs, arthropods, and vertebrates, are all derivable 
from some modification of the worm type. Amongst other facts 
having an important bearing upon this question, we may mention 
the discovery of segmental organs in vertebrates, the resemblance of 
the larvee of echinoderms and of many molluses, notably brachiopods, 
to worm larvz, and the close similarity between worms and vertebrates 
in the mode of development of the nervous system and of the meso- 
blast. 

One of the most remarkable of these worm affinities was brought 
out by the investigations of Mr. Mosely on Peripatus, a caterpillar- 
like creature formerly placed among the worms. Mr. Mosely showed 
that Peripatus possessed trachee, structures hitherto known only in the 
air-breathing Arthropoda; and the genus is now, in consequence of 
this discovery, placed in that sub-kingdom as the single example of 
the Protracheata, the nearest living representative of the worm stock 
from which myriapods, arachnids, and insects may be supposed to 
have sprung. 

As bearing on the affinities of Peripatus, on the one hand with 
worms, and on the other with arthropods, some recent discoveries 
of Mr. Balfour * are of the greatest importance. In all the Zra- 
cheata, the excretory organs consist of numerous blind tubes—the 
Malpighian tubules—opening into the hinder part of the intes- 
tine ; while, in worms, the excretory function is performed by the ‘ seg- 
mental organs,’ coiled tubes, one pair to each somite, at one end 
opening on the external surface of the body, and at the other either 
opening into the body cavity or terminating blindly. 

The differences between worms and 7’racheata in the matter of 
excretory organs being so great, it is interesting to find that the least 
modified tracheate animal, Peripatus, has segmental organs in 
essential particulars quite like those of many worms, particularly the 
leeches. Each organ consists of a coiled glandular tube, connected 


© «On certain Points in the Anatomy of Peripatus capensis.’ Quart. Journ of 
Micros. Sci., July 1879, 
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at one end with a short tube of somewhat different character, and 
probably opening into the body cavity, and at the other end dilating 
into a vesicle which opens on the surface of the body at the base of 
the corresponding foot. 

A point of less, but still of considerable, importance is the inter- 
pretation given by Mr. Balfour to the organ usually considered as a 
fat-body. He shows that it is in reality a gland, opening by a duct 
into the mouth, and comparable with the simple salivary gland of the 
millipede. As salivary glands are highly characteristic of T’racheata, 
while they are altogether absent in worms, the homology thus sug- 
gested indicates a new and unexpected affinity with Arthropoda. 


An important inquiry on the pathology of starvation has been 
made by Surgeon D. D, Cunningham, of the Indian Medical Service, 
in relation to the recent famines in India, and the result of his re- 
searches is published in the current number of Professor Lankester’s 
journal.” 

With a view of directly observing the effect of diminished food 
supply upon protoplasm, Mr. Cunningham undertook an elaborate 
series of experiments upon easily observable plants and animals, 
selecting for his purposes two common moulds, Choanephora and 
Pilobolus, and the tadpoles of a toad (Bufo melanostictus), and of a 
frog (Rana tigrina), all of which were kept for a longer or shorter 
period in freshly distilled water, and the effect upon their tissues of 
the deprivation of food observed from time to time. 

The fresh hyphe of the fungi were filled with cloudy protoplasm, 
containing vacuoles and here and there highly refracting granules of 
an oily nature. Replacement of the nutritive solution by distilled 
water produced an entire change ; the oil-globules gradually aceumu- 
lated, the protoplasm at the same time undergoing disintegration, 
until, at the end of twelve hours, the hypha contained a mere network 
of protoplasmic threads crowded with bright fat-granules. These 
further accumulated, and, the network disappearing altogether, were 
set free in the cavity of the hypha, often uniting into large oil- 
globules. 

These experiments showed, therefore, that starvation, in the two 
moulds investigated, was accompanied by fatty degeneration, followed 
by entire disintegration of the protoplasm. 

In the tadpoles, the parts to which attention was more particularly 
directed were the tissues of the tail and of the alimentary canal, both 
of which are readily observable in the fresh and unaltered state. 

Under normal conditions, a certain small proportion of the cells 
in the deep layer of the epiderm undergo a peculiar process of fatty 
change. They enlarge greatly, and become completely filled with oil- 

* «On certain Effects of Starvation on Vegetable and Animal Tissues.’ Quart. 


Journ, of Micros. Sci., January 1880. 
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globules, which are eventually discharged, leaving a conspicuous 
cavity in the position formerly occupied by the cell. This process, a 
local and occasional one during health, goes on through the whole of 
the deep layer of epiderm in starvation, so that this layer is at last 
converted into a mere network of filaments with granular cells in its 
meshes, all traces of the normal cells having vanished. As in the 
plants, the protoplasm has undergone complete fatty degeneration. 

A similar process was observed to take place in the ameboid 
cells of the connective tissue beneath the epiderm. They become so 
completely crammed with oil-globules, that, when treated with ether, 
hardly any protoplasm is left—only the merest shadow of what was 
once a cell. 

The blood-corpuscles suffered a like fate. Oil-globules appeared 
in them, and increased in size and number until they became con- 
spicuous even under low powers; the colouring matter of the 
corpuscles disappeared, and the corpuscles themselves, breaking up, 
discharged their contained oil-globules into the plasma. 

The wall of the intestine of the tadpole consists of an outer 
layer of muscle, then one of adenoid tissue, consisting of a proto- 
plasmic network with nuclei in its meshes, and finally of a single layer 
of columnar epithelial cells bounding the cavity. 

During starvation, the same deposit of fat took place in the 
nuclei of the adenoid tissue, and in the epithelial cells, as has been 
described in the various tissues of the tail. The changes were most 
marked in the epithelium, the cells of which, after undergoing the 
usual fatty change, were completely destroyed, the particles set free 
by their disintegration being passed into the cavity of the intestine, 
the inner surface of which was, in this condition of things, formed by 
adenoid tissue. In the nuclei of the latter a great deposit of pig- 
ment, as well as of fat, took place; this was probably derived from 
the broken-up blood-corpuscles. 

Along with these changes in the constituents of the intestine, a 
general atrophy of the whole tube was observed, its length being 
diminished by more than one half, and its diameter by more than a 
third. 

These experiments show that, in animals as well as in plants, 
starvation is accompanied by fatty degeneration of the tissues, this 
degeneration, in the case of animals, reaching its maximum in the 
lining cells of the digestive canal, which are, if the supply of food is 
withheld for a sufficient time, completely swept away, leaving the 
canal devoid of epithelium, and consequently incapable of performing 
any longer its functions of secretion and absorption. It is evident 
that, when this stage is reached, the result must be fatal; as long as 
the epithelium is left, even in a degenerated condition, recovery is 
possible, but after it has once been destroyed no amount of food will 
serve to prolong life. 
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In the concluding section of his paper, Mr. Cunningham draws a 
comparison between the results of these experiments and those of the 
numerous post-mortem examinations made by him on the patients 
who died in the relief camps established in Madras during the 
famine. It was a common case that people coming into the 
camp in an advanced state of starvation, but with no symptoms of 
actual disease, were attacked by diarrhoea and dysentery, which were 
almost sure to be fatal. The cases afforded, in fact, a striking ex- 
ample of what has long been recognised as one of the most important 
results of starvation, a complete incapacity for assimilation. 

The post-mortem examinations showed that, just as in the case of 
the batrachian larvz, the result of starvation was a fatty degeneration, 


followed by a complete destruction, of the tissues, particularly of - 


those of the alimentary canal ; so that, the epithelium being actually 
destroyed, food taken into the intestine could no longer be digested 
and absorbed, but acted merely as an irritant on the abraded surface. 
So long as the sufferers from extreme starvation took only their usual 
small amount of nutriment, no active symptoms were produced ; but, 
as soon as they were admitted into the relief camps, and experienced 
the change to a more copious and generous diet, famine-diarrheea 
and famine-dysentery set in and finished what starvation had begun. 
The most careful dietetic 1¢yime was found to be ineffectual in these 
advanced cases; as long as only slight changes in the tissues had 
taken place, a judicious supply of food might serve to counteract the 
effects of privation, but, as soon as extensive destruction of the mucous 
membrane had set in, no amount of care was of the slightest avail. 

The importance of these results, checked as they were by careful 
observation of the uncomplicated cases of starvation afforded by the 
experiments already described, will be plain to every one. As Mr. 
Cunningham remarks at the end of his paper— 


The insidious character of the mischief has a most important bearing on the 
practical question of the management of famines. Due to it, relief camps may, to 
a great extent, be rendered useless by the people failing to have recourse to them 
until it is tuo late. They, too, are likely to be deluded by the idea that, when no 
active symptoms have appeared, no permanent damage has been done, and that 
they may safely delay until their distress has counterbalanced their naturai inert- 
ness and dislike of disturbing their ordinary habits. 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND.|' 


Tus volume is the work of a lady, manifestly possessed of: a great 
talent either for politics or, at any rate, for the effective handling of 
. political controversy. It is the work of an advocate and a partisan. 
And this fact it is which gives it, for all sober-minded Englishmen, a 
marked value. For, where there is contention, or a disposition to 
contention, the most important of all preliminary guarantees is to 
get possession of the whole case of the other party; and this whole- 
ness can rarely be represented in the official correspondence of a 
country, where the writers are of necessity hemmed in on this side 
and that by a thousand restraints. What may be the relations 
between O. K. and her own Government, we on this side need neither 
know nor care. She canvasses its proceedings freely, and her 
advocacy and partisanship appear to be enlisted not for her Govern- 
ment but for her country. She has this title to the particular 
respect of English Tories, that she glows with a fervent patriotism, 
which with them is, as we know, ‘the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues ;’ and which, therefore, cannot be a sin in O. K., since virtue 
is virtue all the world over. The deity, which they worship on the 
Thames, they cannot renounce on the Neva. 

The name of O. K. is well known; but the transparent veil, with 
which she has thought fit not to hide but to shade her features, is not 
to be removed by the rash hands of a reviewer. For a considerable 
time she has been wont, amidst our hottest controversies on the 
Eastern Question, to state boldly the case of her country in the 
columns of a provincial journal which is called the Northern Echo, 
is published at Darlington, and has fought the battle of the subject 
races in the Ottoman Empire for the last four years with the un- 
hesitating courage of Britons, and the keen intelligence of Yorkshire- 
men. Some of our political Bashi-Bazouks have freely indulged 
their imaginations in describing the réle assigned to her in Eng- 
land. She is, however, a woman of station who goes into society, 
cultivates the acquaintance of all and sundry, and wears, if not her 
heart, at least her nationality, upon her sleeve. She puts in claims 
to a warm sympathy with England. She teaches that there is no good 
reason why our four- or five-and-thirty millions, and Russia’s eighty 


1 Russia and England. By O. K. (London, Longmans, 1880.) 
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should hate, or fear, or worry one another. But she has at least a 
lover’s quarrel with us, and in conducting it she exercises the 
privilege of plain-speaking. Were she reserved, diplomatic, and (to 
use 2 homely phrase) mealy-mouthed on this point, her work would 
be a pointless dart. But although plain-speaking, done by English- 
men, has not only been treated by many amongst us as a crime, but 
has so put them past their patience and self-command that they have 
systematically stopped their ears, it is possible that they may bear to 
hear Russian sentiments from a Russian mouth. If they can on any 
terms condescend so far, they will be able to do it on the terms which 
this book offers them. For while the authoress tells home-truths 
with pungency, and by no means keeps the button on the foil, she 
observes the laws of the game, and never breaks into bad manners. 
Under this condition, it is, in fact, the stringency and severity of her 
critical remarks which give the book its principal interest and value. 
It must be read by Englishmen, at a multitude of points, with needful 
and salutary pain. 

Nor is the work, when viewed apart from its political and moral 
aims, by any means without literary value. It is eminently readable ; 
clear and fresh in style, full of point and ease. The English of O. K. 
is better than the English of a majority of native writers; and the 
rare and widely-separated instances, in which a foreign hand may be 
surmised, have this recommendation, that they testify to the spon- 
taneity of the work, and suggest that it has not been trimmed out of 
any of its life and spirit by the mechanical operations of an Anglican 
schoolmaster. It presents another touching claim to the regard of 
every feeling man; it is dedicated to the memory of an heroic 
brother, Colonel Nicholai Kiréeff, who wooed and won a_ hero’s death 
at the outset of the Servian war of 1876, and whose blood, through 
the electric effect produced upon the Russian mind, seems to have 
been the seed of Slavonian liberty, as the blood of martyrs is said 
to be the seed of the Church. 

The first vital point, which O. K. has irrefragably established, is 
the series of concessions by which (and no wonder) the Russian Govern- 
ment struggled to avoid the alternative of war with Turkey. She 
endeavoured in every way to maintain the European concert, and to 
adapt herself to the views of England. At the outset, indeed, she had 
acted in the Triple Alliance; a method of which England and France 
had just reason to complain not against her only, but at least as much 
against Germany and Austria. As regards Turkey, however, the most 
jaundiced eye can hardly detect in the Andrassy Note, or the Berlin 
Memorandum, a craving for blood. At Constantinople she took, says 
O. K.(p. 360), the English plan rather than her own, and, for the sake 
of peace, did not refuse to reduce the irreducible minimum. When, at 
the close of the Conferences, the whole of the Powers of Europe allowed 
themselves to be spat upon (the thing requires the word) by the Turkish 
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refusal, she meekly betook herself to the manipulation of the Protocol. 
This Protocol, in its eventual form, abandoned everything, except a 
declaration of the Powers that they would watch over the condition of 
the Turkish provinces, and that if something happened in them which 
was not defined, they would, at a period which was not specified, 
consider whether they should do anything or nothing (p.12). But this 
Protocol, so whittled down that the thinnest end of the thinnest 
wedge in the world was bluff and broad in comparison with it, was 
rejected by the Turk. For he believed, and by at least two successive 
Ambassadors we know that he was taught to believe, that there were 
vast British interests involved in his preservation, which must always 
in the long run compel us to secure him impunity for his crimes. 
Even so Pharaoh hardened his heart, and would not let the people go. 
Anything short of zero the Russian Government was prepared to 
accept. But the cipher pure and simple it would not away with. 
Utter defeat of Europe, total inaction after the Bulgarian massacres, 
or worse than total inaction, a renewal of hollow and unmeaning 
diplomatical appeals to be met by promises stamped with falsehood 
from their birth,—such was the only alternative offered. And so 
Russia went into the war. Alone she did it. There was many a 
murmur, many a scowl, and many a shrug; but there was not one 
approving voice from a nation, or a Government, or a party. Solitary 
voices there may have been, but they were without an echo. As none 
divided with the empire of the Czars the cost of the war in treasure 
or in blood, so none shared its responsibility, and none share its glory. 
The children of Russia are the more fully warranted in appropriating 
the permanent results of the war for good, because so few even of 
those who approved its object cared to be responsible for her solitary 
action. The opinion of the great majority among them was that 
coercion was required, but that such an instrument was only safe in 
the hands of a united Europe; and it was the abandonment of 
concert together with coercion, which formed the gist of their charge 
against the Government of 1876-7. We must not now claim the 
credit of results which we desired, because we assumed no responsi- 
bility for the means by which alone such results were, or (let us fairly 
admit) under the circumstances could be, obtained. 

Like the gentlest touch upon flesh laid bare of its natural integu- 
ment, and highly excited by inflammation, so the very simplest 
statement of the case as between Russia and her opponents in respect 
to the facts of the war with Turkey will give the keenest offence, I 
fear, to that great body of partisans which, backing the official repre- 
sentatives of the nation, has, together with those representatives, 
made up the England of the Blue Books, the England of Berlin. I 
say in respect to the facts of the war with Turkey, not the motives ; 
for I have not the faculty, so common among even the humbler Tories, 
of reading, under all their disguises, the motives which sway the human 
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breast. My conjecture is that the motives which impelled Russia to 
the war were, like the motives which brought England to the Con- 
ference at Constantinople, various if not conflicting ; that the people 
of Russia were impelled by an uncalculating enthusiasm, and that 
official Russia gave a reluctant assent. I say again the facts, in 
their main outline, and not in their details, with which at present I 
have nothing to do. English Tories will only lay up a more and 
more cruel future for themselves, the longer they close their eyes to 
the fact that Russia has acquired by the war a great store of glory. 
Glory does not depend upon motive; it often fails to stand a close 
examination. In this case it will bear any amount of scrutiny, at 
least as to results. For, maimed though it has been in certain 
respects, a great work of emancipation has been wrought. Ten 
millions of men, well fitted for civilised life, have made a stride 
onwards, either into complete freedom, or out of debasing servitude ; 
while the rest have acquired, by the public law of Europe, actual or 
constructive claims fraught with the hope of similar advancement in 
an early future. At one spot on the map at least, namely in Eastern 
Roumelia, England has helped the work in its latest stage. Why 
should we not cheerfully recognise it as that which it indubitably is, a 
great boon conferred upon humanity? Why will we not see that the 
best hope for Turkey, in this final period of her European existence, is 
to make terms with the populations? She did it long ago in Samos. 
She has done it recently in the Lebanon. Why can she not do it in 
Macedonia, Albania, and Crete? Is.it to be always impossible to re- 
commend without offence a thing that is right in itself, and good for 
all whom it concerns, merely lest Russia should by some happy chance 
take pleasure in it ? 

O. K. has done the writer of these pages the honour? to reply to 
an essay of his, in which it was argued that Russia had been, under 
Alexander I. and Nicholas, the head of European Toryism, and the 
most important member of the Holy Alliance; but that in Christian, 
and especially in Slavonic Turkey, the sympathies of religion and 
race had placed her, especially of late, on the side of freedom. It 
was further noticed, that this was the only question on which the 
Toryism of England had entered the lists against her. Butas Toryism 
opposed her when, instead of forging chains, she was breaking them, 
so the Liberalism of England, which had opposed her in doing wrong, 
declined to censure her for doing right. It could not cease to be 
Liberal, because Russia was doing Liberal* work; and Toryism did 
not require to be ‘patriotic,’ but required only to be Tory, when it 


? Part iv., chap. iv. ‘ The Friends and Foes of Russia,’ Nineteenth Century, Janu- 


ary 1879, p. 7. 
* I make this claim for the Liberal sentiment of England genefally; not for 


every individual member of the Liberal party, nor for every act gf every Liberal 
Administration. i 
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denounced and resisted Russia for favouring one of those works of 
liberation which, whether in Italy, or Greece, or Belgium, or else~ 
where, it was itself accustomed to resist or to denounce. 

The Russian authoress has set herself to rebut this charge. She 
contends that Russia in saving Austria from the Hungarians had the 
approval of Lord Beaconsfield on the Ist of February, 1849, and of a 
Conservative Secretary of State (p. 297); that at Laybach in 1819 and 
at Verona in 1821 (p. 313) Russia in concert with England supported 
the cause of ‘order ;’ that in 1846 she joined with Austria in destroying 
the independence of Cracow, and was eulogised (p. 314 nm.) by Mr. 
Disraeli for the act; that in 1878 England had sanctioned the re- 
storation of Bessarabia to Russia. But these are only so many illustra- 
tions of the main proposition of The Friends and Foes of Russia; 
namely, that in her antagonism to liberty Russia had never been 
resisted by the Toryism of England. 

In p. 315, O. K. sets forth the various occasions on which Russia 
had rendered services to the subject races of Turkey ; sometimes alone, 
sometimes in concert with England; twice against England, namely 
in 1868 with reference to Crete, and in 1877 with reference to 
Bulgaria. There again she only adds force to the statement that she 
had been opposed, not in her bad deeds, but in her good ones. She is 
able indeed to show that the Tory Government of 1867, which had 
Lord Derby the father for its head, and Lord Derby the son for its 
Foreign Minister, co-operated with her in procuring the evacuation of 
the Servian fortresses. Would that there were a larger number of 
such acts to be set down to the credit. of the party now in power! 

But the courage of our authoress is equal to greater exploits than 
these, and she boldly contends (1) that Russia in 1831' co-operated 
with England in establishing the kingdom of Belgium; (2) that she 
saved Schleswig-Holstein from Germany in 1850, and (3) Belgium 
from Napoleon III. in 1851 ; that (4) in 1859, against England, she 
supported the liberation of Italy by the French, and (5) that in 1866 
she favoured Prussia in her war with Austria, which began the 
German unity, completed the unity of Italy, and resulted in the 
freedom of Hungary (pp. 315-6). 

It would not be possible to enter into details on these several 
allegations. But the first may assuredly be regarded as unhistorical. 
The second and third touch questions in which it was not properly the 
question of freedom that was at issue, but that of public right and 
national independence ; and it would be unjust to deny that on these 
occasions Russia may claim to have been on the right side. In 1859, 
it was only the Toryism of England that was adverse to the partial 
emancipation of Italy, but Liberals might well feel some misgivings 
as to the title of Louis Napoleon to interfere, and the decided advocacy 
of Russia, which O. K. pronounces, is hardly an established fact. In 
1866, as in 1859, she had motives of her own for being adverse to 
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Austria, and she repaid to Prussia the debt of the Crimean period 
more scrupulously, perhaps, than Germany in 1878-9 acquitted her- 
self of the heavy obligation to Russia contracted in 1870. O. K. 
undoubtedly succeeds in showing that the escutcheon of England is 
not unstained ; but she surely fails in the effort to attenuate the part 
played by Russia in European politics, setting aside the question of 
the East, between 1815 and the Crimean War; and she fails not 
because she lacks either ability or good will, but because the thing 
is impossible. 

I shall now proceed to cite from the pages of O. K. such passages 
as most briefly and pointedly exhibit her views, on the most salient 
points, of the questions which have been raised between England and 
Russia, of our position in Afghanistan, and of the present reciprocal 
attitude of these two great States. 

O. K. compares the English and the Russian volunteers : 

You sent an admiral to command the Turkish ironclads, and a general, fresh 
from penance, to command a Turkish army. There were others also, but again 
there was a difference. Our volunteers sacrificed everything—home, family, 
friends, country, life itself—in order to free their brethren: and one-third fell on 
Servian soil. Your volunteers, less idealistic and more practical, sold their ser- 
vices for gold, and all of them seem to have succeeded pretty well in preserving 
their precious skin—p. 74. 

Our finance, the ‘strong point’ of the Administration, attracts the 
lightning of her sarcasm : 

It did not need the jingling of (the) six millions vote of confidence, warranted 
not to be spent, to convince us; that England was rich. In fact, we thought she 
was so rich, that she would not have needed to have gone a-borrowing to raise so 
small asum. Any one can borrow, even poor, dear Austria—p. 90. 


Mr. Aksakoff, who speaks the popular Slavonian sentiment, and 
is apparently an effective orator, gives vent (p. 99) to the indignation 
of the nation at the concessions which were made by the official 
Russia at Berlin with respect to the reduction of Bulgaria. But 
0. K. knows that there is, or was, also a national, as well as an official, 
England. She rejoices that 
on two occasions, when the English Government so far forgot its true interests 
(1791 and 1876) as to threaten to make war upon Russia, the war should have 
been prevented by the vigorous protests of the English people. The instinct of 
the nation was wiser than the statecraft of its rulers: and the English succeeded, 
on two occasions, in doing that all but impossible thing, even in Constitutional 
countries, of restraining a Prime Minister who was bent on going to war—pp. 
356, 357. 

A large reward might properly, and safely, be offered to any one 
who would supply an answer to the comparison, in point of principle, 
drawn by this Russian authoress between the Crimean War and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. That war, and that convention, cannot, 
in public right, stand together. The affirmation of the one is the 
condemnation of the other. 
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Russia's policy, against which you fought in the Crimea . . . now néeds no 
defence. It has received tardy but ample justification at the hands of the English 
Government. Russia’s offence, in the eyes of the West,‘ was the claim, based 
upon an undisputed treaty, to an exclusive Protectorate in the Ottoman Empire. 
That offence is now declared to be a virtue. The Anglo-Turkish Convention is 
England's official confession that, in principle, Russia was right, and the West was 
wrong, in the dispute of 1853—p. 311. 

The work of Lord Clarendon has been undone by Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
Russian principles, eclipsed by the disasters at Sebastopol, have been vindicated at 
last by the English Government. . . . 

The Anglo-Turkish Convention is but the Treaty of Kainardji, written large, 
and applied to Asia, where there was much less need for it than in Europe, where 
our protectorate was needed for the protection of the Christian nationalities—p. 
137. 

The Duke of Wellington is cited on that principle of European 
concert which the Opposition have urged in vain, and which Lord 
Cranbrook described in the House of Commons as another name for 
a general scramble. 


The object of our measures, whatever they are, should be to obtain an engage- 
ment, or at all events a clear understanding among the Five Powers, that in case 
of the dissolution of the Turkish Monarchy, the disposition of the dominions 
hitherto under its government should be concerted and determined upon by the 
Five Powers in Conference—p. 6 (quoting Dispatches, vol. vi. p. 219). 


Next we have a word on the European consequences of an Aus- 
trian aggression in the East, which some, and apparently some 
Ministers, have deemed favourable to England and to the general 


peace. 


It is assumed by some that England and Austria have settled everything with- 
out consulting the other members of the European concert. Such a settlement 
would only settle one thing, and that is—war. . .. We seek no annexations for 
ourselves ; but this very disinterestedness justifies us in resolutely denying annexa- 
tions to others—pp. 148, 149. 


The authoress tells us bluntly that Russia does not interpret either 
the shrieks vr the whinings of alarmists as tokens of a self- possessed 
and manly valour. 


In Russia we cannot understand why Englishmen should permit a dread of 
Russian power to colour all the speeches of your Conservative politicians, and to 
Lias the policy of your Ministry: we know too much of the power of England to 
accept such a compliment as quite serious. . . . We know that she is all power- 
ful at sea, and her financial position is first-class. Russia, on the other hand, is 
not wealthy. . .. Why, then, this irrational panic, which haunts the imagina- 
tion of what used to be the most self-confident, self-reliant, and fearless race in 
the world? If I were an Englishman, I should blush for shame if I entertained 
this coward fear of any Power on earth—pp. 121, 122. 


Resolutely autocratic in Russia, O. K., although we may not see 
in her the ‘makings’ of an English Liberal, does not prescribe 


* And of the East also, i.e. of Prussia and Austria, until it came to the last issue. 
W. E. G. 
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autocracy for England, and quotes from De Tocqueville a wise and 
weighty word. 


Are you not rather inclined to approximate to Russian doctrines? Is your 
Premier not exalting the Royal Prerogative, and your Parliament only allowed to 
discuss trivialities and faits accomplis? .... Autocracy has been good for 
Russia; I doubt whether it would be as good for England. Autocracy without 
an autocrat, or a constitutionalism reduced to a despotism plus humbug, is not 
attractive to me, and I hope no unkind friend will accuse me of endeavouring to 
popularise absolutism in England. ‘In submission to despotism,’ wrote M. de 
Tocqueville, ‘ after having enjoyed liberty, there is nothing but degradation ; but 
there often enters into the submission of a people, who have never been free, & 
principle of morality, which must not be overlooked ’—pp. 223-4. 


The authoress admits that we can bring ‘not one but several 
handfuls of Oriental troops’ for war in Europe, but does not think 
Sepoys will terrify troops that have faced Englishmen and French- 
men without dishonour ; and cites General Grant to show that the 
presence of British ironclads, though they might have destroyed 
much of Constantinople, did not deter the Russian army from en- 
tering it. 

No power, but the autocracy, could have compelled our victorious army to 
halt within sight of Constantinople... . 

Last year I met General Graut, the American ex-President, in Paris, Almost 
the first thing he asked was, ‘Can you explain how it happened that the Russians 
did not occupy Constantinople, when they had it entirely in their hands ?’ 


On receiving her reply, the General, though far from garrulous, 
yet smiled and said : 


‘Well, I can only say one thing; had I been one of your generals, I would 
have put the order in my pocket, and opened it at Constantinople three or four 


days later’—p. 241. 


Again : 


Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy of isolation from his devotion to ‘English 
interests.’ Tell me, has it been so much to your interest to care for nothing but 
‘interests’? Has any one gained by it? Of course Russia has suffered. We 
have lost two hundred thousand lives, not to speak of money; but is that an ade- 
quate compensation to you, for having made enemies of a hundred millions of 
Slavs ? 

Has England benefited herself? Have you reaped any material advantages ? 
But if not materially, perhaps you have gained much morally? Have you added 
much to your prestige? Does your national honour stand higher, since your secret 
agreements, and your Cyprus concessions ?—pp. 265, 266. 


O. K. reminds us (p. 182) that the knout has, since 1863, been 
forbidden in Russia; but the literary knout is an instrument which 
she seems to apply in controversy with tolerable efficacy to the 
shoulders of her opponents. She does not scruple to allege~plainly 
(p. 288) the indignation of her countrymen. She thinks that they 


:desire English friendship ; but, after the repeated rebuffs they have 
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suffered, that the next overtures must come from us. And she cer- 
tainly does not seek to purchase our goodwill by an unworthy or too 
modest reticence. 


The Future is ours ! 
‘The Germans have reached their day, the English their mid-day, the French 


their afternoon, the Italians their evening, the Spanish their night: but the Slavs 
stand on the threshold of the morning/—p. 289. 


As might be expected, O. K. does not overlook the situation of 
affairs in Asia; except, indeed, that inconvenieat part of it which 
touches the conduct of Russia to the unfortunate Shere Ali, her 
victim as well as ours. 


You say you annex unwillingly under imperious necessity, and you alone 
among the nations are destitute of ‘earth-hunger.’ Possibly. Judging, however, 
by results, it appears that, although you have no appetite, no one contrives to make 


a larger meal—p. 322. 

Russia has never yet annexed a foot of land, that is not conterminous with her 
frontier. Time after time she has tried to arrest the natural and inevitable ad- 
vance of her frontiers, and she has always tried in vain. Her conquests are free 
from the suspicion of profit. Our annexations (I am sorry to say) are almost all 
what Afghanistan will probably be to you, a permanent source of ruinous expendi- 


ture. 
Russia and England, of all nations, ought to be the readiest to excuse each 


other’s failings, because, alone among nations, we have to grapple with the same 


difficulties. . . . 
To Russia has been given the cold inhospitable North, and the barren burning 


steppe; while to you belong the teeming myriads of the South, with all the fabled 


wealth of Hindostan. 
You have antique civilisations at your feet: we have but to deal with the 


nomad of the desert, and the savage and the fanatical Tartars of Turkestan—pp. 


322-324. 


This writer cites the words of Sir Henry Rawlinson, an adverse 
yet very upright witness, ‘ Russia cannot stop midway in the career 
on which she has now entered,’ but holds that Russia could as soon 
invade England by sea, as India through the rugged defiles of 
Afghan hills (p. 335). She passes to the case of the ‘ robber-khanate, 
Khiva. 

We have been repeatedly pressed to take Khiva; but we have hitherto resisted 
the pressure, chiefly in order to keep, what many amongst us thought, our most 
unreasonable promise to England. Who is grateful for our efforts to keep faith? 
Nay, who even recognises them ?—p. 326, 


In the next chapter she passes into very free criticism. 


The first Afghan war cost you twenty millions. How much the second will 
cost you, your Government, probably, will not hurry too much to state. Yet you 
are further off your object to-day than ever you were before. When our mission 
visited Cabul in 1878, the Afghans declared that the year 1842, when the English 
had ruined nearly the whole of their country, remained fresh in the memory of all 
the inhabitants, These memories have not been effaced by your triumphs in 1879: 
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and, the more you are disliked, the warmer will be the welcome which the Afghans 


will extend to your enemies, be they who they may. 

So far from creating a barrier to Russia’s advance to your frontier, your recent 
operations have removed the only political difficulty from our path ; which would 
now be easy enough, if the real obstacles had not always been natural, not poli- 


tical—pp. 336, 337. 


These citations will have been sufficient to convey a fair idea of 
the style, the talents, and the aim of our authoress; and with these 
some useful lessons to ourselves. They may or may not contain 
statements open to question, coloured with the spirit of advocacy, or 
open to the observation that O. K. in these pages thinks what she 
wishes to be thought to think. But few will fail to recognise, amidst 
their stringency and pungency, a basis of good sense, and even of 
goodwill, together with much persuasive power. She recites with zest 
the facts of alliances, and the declarations in favour of friendship and 
co-operation, between England and Russia; nor is she speaking 
sarcastically, to all appearance, when she closes her list with one of 
the latest and most significant among them, which she has scarcely 
overstated (though there is a slight mistake in stating the time). 


I believe it was Lord Beaconsfield who pointed eight years ago to an Anglo- 
Russian alliance as a means of preventing Napoleon’s march @ Berlin, which ter- 


minated so disastrously at Sedan—p. 364, 


Those who, on a broader ground, may consult this book for 
indications of probable Russian and Slavonian policy as to the future 
of Eastern Europe, will be at no loss to find what they seek. 

The ‘East of Europe’ has however a unity as a geographical 
expression, which does not belong to it as a political entity. In the 
latter view, it presents itself under three main heads, without includ- 
ing one or two collateral and secondary questions such as the 
prospective position of Albania. These three heads are as follows: 
1. The Slavonian States and populations, among whom for the pre- 
sent purpose Roumania may rank. 2. The Hellenic populations. 
3. Constantinople, which is neither Slavonic nor Hellenic, and which 
is the key to the Straits. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the announcement of the 
general principle on which and on which alone the Balkan Peninsula, 
instead of being, as it has hitherto been, miserable and dangerous, can 
eventually be made happy in itself, and harmless to the rest of the 


world. 


Of these States, as well as of all the territory left to the Sultan by the 
Berlin Treaty, Russia claims nothing and concedes nothing. The Balkan lands 
belong to the Balkan people. Mr. Aksakoff accurately stated the views of 
Russia when he wrote ‘the East of Europe belongs to Oriental Europeans ; the 
Slav countries belong to the Slavs, It is not a question of territorial conquests 
for Russia; it is a question of calling to an independent existence, political and 
soeial, all these different Slav groups which people the Balkan Peninsula’—p, 149, 
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The Hellenic case is disposed of in a few words, flavoured with 
a sarcasm under which some ‘ galled jades’ may wiuce. 


Greece should receive Epirus, Thessaly, Orete, and the Hellenic Islands; 
which may perhaps include Cyprus, when you get tired of it—p. 159, 


With regard to the district ‘not sufficiently Hellenic to be 
annexed to Greece, or Bulgarian to be annexed to Bulgaria,’ O. K. 
considers that it should be governed in the manner now applied to 
Eastern Roumelia, and that in time, either by the amalgamation of 
races, or by a predominance naturally and quietly growing up, it 
would gravitate to its proper destination. 

But there remains Constantinople ; a question of primary interest 
to the littoral states of the Euxine; and to Austria-Hungary, through 
the Danube, not as a matter of safety, but in regard to her commer- 
cial intercourse with the world. The language of O. K. is even 
upon this ‘last word of the Eastern Question,’ as it was well called by 
Lord Derby, language for the most part of an outspoken transpa- 
rency. ‘The Sultan is as good a gate-keeper of the Euxine as 
Russia could wish to have’ (p. 162). ‘ If he has a fault, it is that he 
is a little too weak to uphold his treaty rights against the encroach- 
ments of England’ (p. 163). He need not have more than ‘a 
cabbage garden in Europe ’(p. 163). As a Turkish empire in Europe 
did not for nearly a century require the possession of the City of 
Constantine, so the City of Constantine might be held after the 
Turkish empire in Europe shall have disappeared. O. K. then 
quote® a rumour incredible except in the days which have seen the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and in which, by parity of reasoning, 
everything is credible : 


That the English Government intended to incite Austria to occupy Constantinople 
when the collapse comes—p. 164. 

Russia desires (so proceeds this able writer) to see at Constantinople what 
your Ministers pretended to desire to see at Cabul, a strong, a friendly, and an in- 


dependent Power—p. 165. 
And— 


It is quite true that Constantinople occupies such a place in the Russian imagi- 
nation that, questions of self-preservation apart, no Russian Emperor could tolerate 
the Austrians on the Bosphorus—p. 166. 

Let me now break the thread of O. K.’s expositions for a moment. 
It is the determination of Europe that Russia sha!l not annex 
Constantinople: subject, I presume, to this condition, that the 
Powers most interested in preventing dangerous aggrandisement from 
that quarter shal! assume the responsibilities of their position, instead 
of flinching from them as they did on one great occasion. It may, 
however, be a black and evil day for Europe should Austria be 
tempted to make the wild attempt. Perhaps it might even be said 
that such an attempt, and such an attempt alone, might result in 
throwing Constantinople into the hands of Russia. I do not speak of 
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a’ transformed, of an Orthodox and Slavonic Austria. Every sober- 
minded person will postpone his belief in such an Austria until the 
period when he sees it, or, at the very least, until an example shall 
be shown in history of such a transformation. The accounts which 
are rendered from Bosnia by the most recent and trustworthy wit- 
nesses do not indicate the smallest approximation to a change of 
this kind. Should the only Austria known to history and tradition 
make the attempt, she will give to Russia that which .alone is 
wanting to render her truly formidable, namely, the place and part 
of the champion of freedom, independence, and nationality on behalf 
of the Balkan States. That those States will ever surrender their 
hard-earned liberties to Russia is in the highest degree improbable. 
That they will spend blood and treasure to enable Austria to absorb 
and overshadow their Orthodox and Slavonian lands with her tra- 
ditions of Latinism and domination is surely a wild and idle 
dream. Some combinations in that part of the world may be found 
desirable for peace and progress. Austria had one, though perhaps 
only one, bright page in the records of her Foreign Office: it was 
when Count Beust propounded as an Eastern policy that the establish- 
ment of autonomous tributary States should, by European concert, 
be promoted in the Balkan Peninsula. Thus, if ever, was opened 
the door of hope for insinuating an Austrian influence into the 
Slavonic mind. But at, and since, the Congress of Berlin Austria 
has thrown her weight into the scale adverse to the Christian races, 
and has thus, not less effectively than unconsciously, repeated the 
lesson which events have too often rung in tne ears of the Slav 
population in the Balkan Peninsula, that Russia has cared for them 
in the day of trial, and that the other Powers have not. 

Thus the policy of the future is exhibited in these articles: Sla- 
vonic soil for the Slavs: Hellenic soil for the Hellenes. Segregation 
from both for the districts of mixed race, in order that, when gifted 
with a political existence, they may feel for and find their way. No 
territorial claim advanced for Russia: none permitted for anybody 
else. Now let us look calmly into the future, which is as yet, it 
may be hoped, neither clouded by our prejudices, nor forestalled by 
our conventions: and ask ourselves, in the calm of contemplation, 
whether this is not, so far as it goes, a reasonable and a desirable 
settlement for the East of Europe? ° If so, it is something to have it 
proclaimed in England, from the mouth of a Russian in strong 
sympathy with her Slavonic compatriots, and, if unable to ciaim the 





promulgate what they would find unpalatable. For my own part, I 
have only to adda corollary anda caveat. The corollary is that, while 
a positive arrangement for Constantinople is not demanded by the ur- 
gent interests which press for other solutions, there has not yet come 
into view any insurmountable difficulty in the way of its being consti- 
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tuted under European guarantee as a free State and port. The second is 
that while O. K. undisguisedly writes as one prepared to solve the 
Eastern Question to-morrow, at least on its European side, others, when 
defining the point towards which to steer, may consult the political 
barometer, and may exercise their own discretion as to the time for 
beginning the voyage. 

For the sea may yet be found a stormy one. Russia, effectually 
warned by the Crimean War against arbitrary dealings in the East, 
has been relieved from her territorial fine, and replaced on the Danube, 
She has also acquired new territory in Armenia. But more than 
either‘or both of these: she has found a case for single-handed 
interference in Turkey, so strong that Europe has been under moral, 
and even physical, compulsion to recognise its main results, Under 
the Treaty of San Stefano, curtailed by the Treaty of Berlin, more 
than half of European Turkey has been set absolutely or virtually 
free. A territorial claim has been set up by European authority 
against the Porte on behalf of Greece; and the entire territory of the 
Empire is affected by a sort of mortgage, not to all only, but, I 
apprehend, to each of the contracting Powers, since Turkey has 
contracted with each of them for the universal introduction of reforms. 
England, the great witness for peace and justice in Europe, is, in the 
opinion of a large part of her people, shamed and greatly disabled 
by her own offences against them, and is, in the sphere of fact apart 
from opinion, crippled in her freedom of European action by wars 
and warlike contingencies at many points of the surface of the globe. 
She is marked out by tradition, by honour, and by feeling, as the 
one independent champion of the smaller free States of Europe. 
Who is there that will say the position of these States is now secure, 
or that the position of England is as favourable as it was in 1870 for 
the maintenance of their cause? There are Western questions, as 
well as Eastern. But everywhere, East and West, North and South, 
the demon of Militarism, the universal enemy, makes progress: and 
the professions of peaceful inclination, with which it is sought to 
hide or temper its advances, grow more and more threadbare with 
every repetition. Meantime we are told of an alliance between 
Germany and Austria, and are invited to accept the intimation as 
‘good tidings of great joy.’ It would be well that we knew more of 
its purpose, before subscribing to the sanguine and lightminded 
certificate. I for one.agree with the ablest and most independent 
of the ministerial newspapers, which says, in commenting on the 
recent speech of the German Emperor, ‘No abatement of misgiving 
will be found in the contemplation of proposals for coalitions on 
behalf of peace.’ ® 

Mr. Forster has well reminded us that alliance with one is apt 
to be estrangement from another. We must not rush headlong into 
unfavourable judgments. But undoubtedly the presumption is 

5 Pull Mall Gazette, Pebruary 13, 1880, 
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against these partial alliances. There is but one of them, known to 
the experience of the last half-century, which appears entitled to claim 
at the hands of history a favourable verdict. It was the alliance of 
England and France. It dated from the accession of the Liberal 
Government in 1830. It suffered a rupture in 1847, but subsisted, 
with some alternations of health and weakness, until it lapsed in 
1870, not from any cause of quarrel between the two nations, but 
because it was out of the question to follow Napoleon the Third in 
a war which we had declared unwarrantable. That alliance has left 
special and honourable monuments of its effects in Belgium, in the 
Peninsula, and in Italy. In 1875, the year of the Triple Alliance (the 
memory whereof has been almost effaced by exciting events), England 
and France endured a slight in common, which could not have been 
ventured on had the Anglo-French entente been in existence. But, 
over and above special monuments, we can allege that its influence 
was used with considerable steadiness on behalf of ordered freedom ; 
that it contributed [to the stability of the European system ; and 
lastly, and most of all, that it never was used for a mean, or a lawless, 
or an oppressive purpose. It was an alliance that did injure, and 
that could injure, none except the enemies of justice. It deducted 
absolutely nothing from our general friendliness to the other States. 
It had its failures, such as the case of Denmark in 1862: but it had 
no crimes. Reaching over so many years, and rich in so wide an 
experience, it seemed to show, without claiming for either State an 
exemption from political vice, that the two never were, and never 
could be, subject to a common temptation to do wrong, while they 
often found a common inducement, and exhibited a common disposi- 
tion, to do right. Antecedently to the trial, a junction between the 
naval supremacy of England and the military strength of France 
might well have been deemed dangerous to the safety of the world. 
As illustrated by fact, it was a force of police, devoted to the service 
of freedom, peace, and order. Englishmen and Frenchmen, after 
their long-continued but now long-forgotten antagonism, may look 
back with thankful satisfaction to this great chapter of history, com- 
mon to the annals of them both. To remember happiness in the 
midst of misery, says Dante, is bitter to man. To remember a power- 
ful mechanism operative for good, amid the now darkened prospects 
of Europe, is a pleasure at once allowable and vivid. That alliance, 
indeed, of which I speak, is a thing of the past. Yet it may not be 
wholly excluded from the possibilities of the future. I say only the 
possibilities, because I adhere to the general rule that exclusive 
alliances commonly tend to entangle the States concerned, and to 
estrange the States excluded. In particular I do not easily compre- 
hend how an alliance which shuts out two such powers as Russia 
and France by a great military combination set down between them, 
and which manifestly points to a junction between those two States 
002 
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and Italy, should on the face of it be at once interpreted as a self- 
evident security for peace. 

There is another form of special understanding between Powers, 
which rests upon a different footing, inasmuch as it is limited to 
those special objects, in which each of the parties has a natural, 
direct, and necessary interest. Thus nothing can be more proper 
or desirable, than that Austria and Italy should have a cordial under- 
standing with respect to the Italian Tyrol, defined by an oddly drawn 
line, which forms a portion of the North-Eastern frontier of Italy. In 
this sense it is eminently to be wished that England and Russia 
should have, not only a modus vivendi, but an entente cordiale with 
respect to Central Asia. Such an understanding was in full vigour six 
years ago. How far it now subsists may best be explained by those 
admirers of the Ministerial policy in Afghanistan, who justify the 
costly, sanguinary, and protracted conflict we have gratuitously 
sought and found, by alleging the necessity of guarding by decisive 
measures against the sleepless plots of Russian aggression. 

It is hard to conceive how, when passion shall have subsided, any 
portion of our countrymen can do otherwise than desire the re-esta- 
blishment of a cordial relation in Central Asia. Our authoress goes 
far beyond this: 

Four years after the war vote of 1791, the two Powers entered into a close 
alliance. Who knows but the same thing may happen within four years of the 
war vote of 1878 ?—>p. 359. 

It is not only in Asia, that the two nations stand side by side—p. 360. 

I look forward confidently to the conclusion of a good understanding between 
Russia and England, based upon the peaceful but effective elimination of Turkish 
authority from Europe—p. 362. 


To those of us who do not conceive that England has a greater 
interest in the confinement of Russia within due bounds, or in the 
settlement of the Turkish Question, than other Powers nearer to the 
East, the argument for close and special understanding with Russia 
may seem open to question. But to the raving journalists who say 
that the defence of Constantinople is next to the defence of London, 
and to the wise Ambassadors who, in our name, have taught that 
our interests in this matter are beyond all price, the invitation 
of O. K. ought to be highly acceptable. The only power whose 
interests are involved in the Eastern Question, in a degree at all 
corresponding to those of Russia, is Austria. But Austria is a 
house divided against itself. She can neither act nor even think 
without balancing her Slavs against her Magyars, her Cis-Leith 
against her Trans-Leith, or without having regard to a formidable 
personage that sits moodily in her rear. But Russia knows her own 
mind, is always on the spot, has a definite creed about Turkey, 
rests upon the sentiment of a united people, has acted and may 
again act alone. Surely those who believe Constantinople is the 
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key to London, ought, in rational consistency, to aim at some under- 
standing about this matter of life and death with the Power which 
weighs so powerfully upon it. They cannot be certain that they 
would not succeed, for the plain reason that they have never tried. 

It may be thought by some that the recent explosion of Nihilism 
in Russia weakens the hands of the Government, and that the days of 
the Autocracy, which O. K. glorifies with a filial reverence, are already 
numbered. She treats Nihilism with an abhorrence, which it seems 
to deserve.’ Thus far I had written before this country, and the whole 
civilised world, were stunned with the intelligence of the plot in the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, which, if it has been correctly re- 
ported to us, aimed at the destruction of an indefinite number of 
wholly innocent persons, for the remote chance of destroying one 
who, even in the estimation of its authors, is personally innocent, and 
in no other sense guilty than officially, and by an heirship which 
he could not honourably renounce. As the design, so reported, 
went beyond perhaps everything that has heretofore been known, 
and is indeed indescribable, so is the feeling it has roused; in which 
however neither disgust nor horror ought to exclude alarm, any more 
than the deferential sympathy, nay the profound compassion, with 
which we all may contemplate, from our safe obscurity, the intended 
victims of this extraordinary wickedness. 

But as in general the reader will find the defensive parts of 
O. K.’s able work on Poland and Siberia the slightest in their 
texture and the least sufficient for their full aim, so he will be struck 
by her surely inadequate estimate of Nihilism as a fact in the social 
and political condition of her country. She does not appear alive to 
that significance that, in the eyes of foreigners, it can hardly fail to 
bear as a symptom of some deep-seated evil, which, lacking remedial 
appliances, bursts forth in vile and cruel conspiracies, adding the 
practice to the theory of pure destruction. 

Neither the Camorra in Italy, nor the Commune in Paris, nor 
this monstrous growth far surpassing either, and itself unsurpassed, 
nor any other product, however extreme, generated from the deepest 
abyss of corruption, is accidental or uncaused. As among individuals 
nemo repente fuit turpissinus, so in States the most terrible de- 
velopments of lawlessness and crime are indicators of some disease 
which, however deep, yet in a community is, if taken in time, never 
fatal. And it will be a mistake scarcely less ruinous in its extent 
than the iniquity, if the feelings which that iniquity excites are 
allowed to exhaust themselves in indignation, or in retribution, and 
if they do not accept as the one paramount lesson from the catastrophe 
the absolute necessity of careful study, and of appropriate remedies. 

It may be divined from the manner, in which O. K. treats the 
subject of Nihilism, that she has not yet studied the domestic 


6 Part iii, chayy vi. 
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problems which perplex the Russian State with the same complete- 
ness as the controversy with the English Government. It is well 
called by Signor Arnaudo in his work J/ Nihilismo’ a social gangrene : 
but that able writer has shown that it is organised, that it is widely 
ramified, that it has attracted the attention of many Russian writers, 
and notably of M. Turgeneff, that it lurks in the seats of instruction, 
and finally that the conspiracies against the Emperor form the 
climax of a long series of attempts against the constituted order of 
things, which have marked with many a bloody trace the most 
recent annals of Russia. Some of these attempts have struck at 
men of known harshness, but other victims have been conspicuous 
for humanity. If, as Signor Arnaudo thinks, the present reign has 
been marked in some cases by error and by intolerance, he does not 
set these down as more than secondary provocatives ; and, writing in 
a spirit far from reactionary, he nevertheless apprehends that the 
emancipation of the serfs'was too little or too much, and that it has 
been, as matter of fact, chief among the causes of political Nihilism.* 
But, hidden as is the precise origin of this political and moral 
no less than of the natural volcano, of some things we may draw 
from the subsisting facts a certainty or a presumption. If it be an 
indication that Russian absolutism has overlived its time, if its 
epitaph is to be written over the grave of Alexander II., who has 
achieved for it its noblest and most enduring triumphs, if a cure for 
peccant humours is to be sought and found in giving freer scope to the 
natural and healthful powers of the body politic, then the great nation, 
hitherto without political rights, will find its way to the possession 
of them, and we shall hereafter have to deal with a Russia more or 
less constitutional and popular. This is a presumption. But it is a 
certainty that, when Russia shall thus have found herself a voice, 
the effect will be to give a fuller and more powerful development in 
practical policy to the national sympathies. O. K. reports a 
conversation with an English alarmist, having the appendage of 
M. P. to his name, who told her that Russia was dangerous 
because she had no Constitutional Government. A strange sim- 
plicity! It was Parliamentary Government, which disposed and 
enabled us to carry on against America a war that would have 
been impossible for the Tudors or the Stuarts. The war of 
the United States for the integrity of their national existence 
never could have been waged had an autocrat, perhaps it may even be 
said had a monarch, sat in the seat of plain Abraham Lincoln, who 
was called in mockery the rail-splitting attorney. At this moment, 
in France and in Germany, where the people are endowed with 
political rights, the military conscription is borne perhaps with- 
out repugnance, certainly without such outbreaks of dissatisfaction 


? Torino, October 1879. See, in particular, chap. vi, 
8 Il Nihilismo, p. 101, 
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as it seems to create in Russia. There it emanates not from popular 
suffrage in any form, but from the pure will of the Czar; and there, 
according to Arnaudo, the endeavours to resist it are many, and the 
fugitives are of necessity hunted (p. 109) as if they were wolves or 
foxes, and absolutely forced into the ranks. Nowhere more than in 

Russia is it the business of bureaucratic and official power to repress, 
rather than to express, the desire and tendency of the people. For 
a country tolerably homogeneous, the measure of popular influence 
and control over the Government will be the measure of its energy in 
a policy of liberation for the Southern Slavs: and, if we have found it 
difficult to hold back the tide of freedom in the face of an autocratic 
Russia, we shall find our means still less adequate to our ends when the 
institutions of that country shall have passed into a form more agree- 
able to Western traditions and ideas. Those, who wish Russia to 
be weak, should, in consistency, wish her also to be despotic; but 
that, it seems too probable, is only to wish in other words for the 
continued prosperity of Nihilism. 

As then, these remarks began, so let them end with a tribute of 
just acknowledgment to this Russian authoress. She has not been 
heard of in any controversy anterior to the great struggle of the last 
four years, but her pen would do honour to a practised hand, and in 
truth she writes with a mixture of ingenuity, pungency, and tact, 
which few, whether practised or unpractised, have at their command. 
Her admiration for the England she rebukes is evidently not simu- 
lated ; it will do little of itself to conciliate the advanced alarmist, 
who has now concentrated on Russia all the anile susceptibilities that, 
a few years ago, kept him in dread of France or America or Germany. 
These unmanly whims, in his state of fervid aberration, he crowns with 
the name of patriotism, and then coolly sets up above the moral law, 
by claiming that everyone shall follow his impulses, upon the plea 
that they are English, without inquiring whether they are right or 
wrong. But even upon these nearly hopeless victims an ultimate 
effect will be produced by every contribution to the general discussion 
which pursues ambiguity and subterfuge into their hiding-places, and 
drags them forth to the light of day: which does not exaggerate 
differences, but does not conceal them: which does not supply the 
lack of argument by imputations of motives: which does not, on 
behalf of the Power whose cause it advocates, set up claims like those 
of the clergy in the Middle Ages, to be tried by exceptional laws or 
a tribunal of its own colour: which helps us, in a word, to know what 
are the matters really in controversy, and what are the views taken 
of us by other parties to the suit. The essence of our difficulty does 
not lie in the real issues, for the Empire of the Queen is strong 
enough to defend itself, with a good cause, against Russia and against 

all comers, It lies in the gross self-delusion, the -fatuous self-worship 
which, like the coat of an armadillo, envelops minds inflamed by 
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prejudice, and leaves them not a single pore open to tie access of the 
truth. But as the atmosphere is cleared around us by the frank and 
unreserved interchange of opinion, a better state of things is gradu- 
ally prepared, and prepared by the joint efforts of friends and of 
opponents, provided only they speak out, and keep to the point. To 
these conditions the volume now under view conforms. It probably 
did not require the name and the preface contributed by a distin- 
guished historian, in order to insure its effectual introduction to the 
notice of the reading public in this country. It certainly pursues what 
is still the English method, as we have not yet got the Indian Press 
Act in foree among us, of a fair, and almost uniformly of a very 
courteous fight upon an open field. So that, quite irrespectively of 
concurrence, with each of its particular opinions, its publication should 
be hailed with thankfulness, as a contribution to the cause of peace, 
and to the consolidation, now sorely needed, of public order and con- 


fidence in Europe. 
W. E. GtLabsTone. 





